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It was not expected that the po- 
The Presidential litical campaign in the United 

States would reach its maximum 
of intensity until October. But it was not 
deemed possible in May and June that the 
political pot would simmer so gently. through 
August and September. The times are ab- 
normal; and the subjects of current impor- 
tance are so varied and urgent that political 
activity is not expressed in old-fashioned 
partisan ways. Thus the plans of candidates 
and managers have to be adapted to condi- 
tions as they find them. ‘There has been a 
steady drift in our system of government 
towards personal direction and control by 
the President. This has not been by reason 
of conscious effort on the part of the suc- 
cessive incumbents of that office to grasp 
power for themselves or to weaken the au- 
thority of Congress. Our Presidents have 
meant to exercise their power openly and 
responsibly, in promotion of the general wel- 
fare. So vast have become the interests and 
operations of the government that unless 
somebody is in a position to lead, direct, and 
decide, the public business would come to a 
standstill. In such aspects the office of the 
President becomes increasingly like that of 
the head of a great industrial or transpor- 
tation company. 


The methods and- the tempera- 
ment of the particular incumbent 
must therefore of necessity have 
a marked effect upon the results. It is not 
merely a question of Republicans versus 
Democrats in power. ‘The personal equa- 
tion is even more important nowadays than 
the party affiliation. ‘Thus as the prelimi- 
nary campaign of 1912 was entered upon, 
Mr. Judson Harmon, of Ohio, was by far 
the leading Democratic aspirant. As the 
situation developed, Mr. Champ Clark 
passed Mr. Harmon in the race and stood 
first of all in the primaries, in States where 
preference was thus indicated. Mr. Wilson 
came forward and gained success in the con- 


Personal 
Aspects 


vention through a deadlocking of factions 
and the powerful efforts of Mr. Bryan, who 
did not want a conservative like Harmon or 
Underwood, and who used Wilson as a club 
against Clark, the idea of many Bryan sup- 
porters being that with Clark sidetracked the 
nomination would fall to Bryan himself. It 
requires no argument to support the sugges- 
tion that the record of the Democratic party, 
and of the office of the Presidency itself, since 
the 4th of March, 1913, would have been 
different in many significant aspects if Har- 
mon, or Clark, or Underwood, or Bryan had 
been nominated and elected instead of 
the distinguished Governor of New Jersey. 


During all of this period, Clark 
has held the influential. post of 
Speaker of the House, and 
Underwood has been a great legislative figure 
first in the House and later in the Senate. 
Bryan, meanwhile, has been for more than 
half the time the leading member of the 
Cabinet. Yet with these men high in Gov- 
ernment places at Washington, the hand of 
authority has been wholly that of Woodrow 
Wilson. He has swayed Congress; and his 
Cabinet—always ready to aid him—has 
never been supposed to dispute his judgment 
where his own mind was dealing actively 
with a problem. As President he has dared 
to face responsibility. For what has been 
done, he is entitled to be regarded as having 
made the decisions that have shaped all im- 
portant policies, whether domestic or foreign. 
It is no part of our purpose to speculate upon 
what Judson Harmon or Champ Clark 
would have done as President. It is enough 
merely to suggest that they would have 
found each his own methods and would 
doubtless have been led to different decisions 
in many instances. The Democrats had not 
intended, in 1912, to accord a renomination 
in 1916. But the very nature of the Presi- 
dency makes it impossible for either great 
party to resist the pressure in favor of a 
second term. ‘The situation at the end of 


Wilson as 
Master 
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UNCLE SAM TO MR. EDISON: “FEAR NOT, TOM; 
I'LL KEEP HIM AT THE WHEEL.” 
From the News (Dayton) 


the ‘first term is that which the incumbent 
has personally shaped; and he and his col- 
leagues feel impelled to seek a vote of confi- 
dence and an extension of their term of au- 
thority, to the end that they may further 
complete their programs. Great executive 
energy has characterized Mr. Wilson’s ad- 
ministration, and this would have been per- 
haps even more apparent if he had come to 
the office in ordinary times. In any case, 
the record would have been positive rather 
than negative. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that because some things are not set- 
tled that were pending a year ago, there has 
been lethargy or a spirit of timid inaction. 
Whether in all cases the right action has 
been taken is a question the answer to which 
every man must find for himself. 


In times like these, the wise 
ang ee Cen Management of public affairs is 

much more important to the pri- 
vate citizen than in times that are relatively 
normal. ‘There have been periods when 
many men in this country were so absorbed 
in their own individual affairs that they 
cared very little how the city or the State 
or the nation might be governed. But now- 
adays it makes so much difference that men 
are taking a new kind of interest in politics. 
The ordinary citizen no longer cares for the 


old-fashioned party game. He does not want 
to have established over him in America a 
government that will be a menace and a 
terror, and one whose uncertainties keep him 
too anxious to sleep well at night. It is only 
lately that Americans have come to be posi- 
tively afraid of. governmental activity, in 
view of the vast range of its mischief-making 
capacity. They think of European govern- 
ments as dangerously misrepresentative — es- 
tablishments, that have a tendency to pre- 
cipitate quiet and peace-loving nations into 
quarrels with other nations; and they are 
worried lest their own government may get 
them into scrapes. While, then, we have a 
far greater number of citizens to-day than 
ever before who care next to nothing for 
the names “Republican” or “Democrat,” it 
is not less true that we have many more 
citizens than ever before who are afraid of 
the harm that unwisdom in government may 
perpetrate, and who long to have the affairs 
of the United States directed ‘with honor, 
justice, and safety during the next four years. 


Hughes‘Also These citizens are more anxious 
aStrong than they are enthusiastic. 
Many of them do not yet know 

whether they will vote next month for Wil- 
son or for Hughes. The prevalence of such 
feelings accounts for the fact that there is 
so little of the intensely partisan shouting 
and hullabaloo. It is plain to every thought- 
ful voter that we are in any case to be 
ruled, during the coming four years, by a 
decisive and self-directed personality. Mr. 
Hughes is a man of somewhat reserved hab- 
its, like Mr. Wilson, and he has been known 
as a public man for a longer time. Nobody 
questions his firmness of disposition, his 
strength of character, and his decisiveness 
in the presence of responsibility. Real par- 
tisanship is for the time being very much at 
a discount. Either Wilson or Hughes is to 
be our next President. We shall come into 
serious and complicated situations, both do- 
mestic and foreign, that will require the best 
wisdom for their treatment; and there will 
be in any case less temptation to express 
public issues in terms of partisanship than 
heretofore. Mr. Hughes if elected means 
to be the President of the country and to 
have equal concern for the well-being of all 
his fellow-citizens, whether Republicans, 
Progressives, or Democrats. The same thing 
may be said of Mr. Wilson. We shall see, 
also, more independence in both houses of 
Congress. Yet whether the one party or the 
other is in nominal majority in House and 
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© International Film Service 
HON. CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, AS HE APPEARED LAST MONTH WHEN MAKING CAMPAIGN SPEECHES 


Senate, there will be a disposition to sup- 
port the President in important things. In 
a minor sense, it is true, the country is judg- 
ing between parties. In a somewhat quiet 
way this is all being worked out in the Con- 
gressional and Senatorial campaigns. But in 
the large sense the country is simply engaged 
in making up its mind as between two men: 
Shall Wilson or Hughes head the nation? 


The President, by virtue of his 
office, is always in the limelight, 
and he can so shape events as to 
bring new issues to the front while obscuring 
old ones or changing their bearings. But 
the opposition candidate must find his own 
way to secure the confidence and the inter- 
ested attention of the country. It seemed for 
a time that Colonel Roosevelt might be the 
only man in bold opposition to the President 
and his policies who could command suff- 
cient personal influence to counterbalance the 
advantages that belong to the man who 
wields official power. But Judge Hughes 
evidently realizes that he must impress him- 
self upon the country, and that success must 


How Hughes 
Faces the 
Voters 


come by way of creating everywhere the 
conviction that he has such qualities of sa- 
gacity and of temper as would enable him 
to do the right thing rather than the wrong 
thing in an emergency. It is not, of course, 
the gift of campaign eloquence or the exer- 
cise of what is called magnetism in public 
speaking that proves a man’s fitness to do 
the work of the Presidency. During Mr. 
Hughes’ long speaking tour across the con- 
tinent in August, there was an attempt on 
the part of certain newspapers—the New 
York Times, for example—to make him 
out a sad failure as a candidate, because 
his speeches were not those that some other 
man might have made. But Mr. Hughes, 
who is a man of intelligence, force, and 
convictions, was obliged in the nature of 
things to find his own way of exchanging 
views with his audiences. Voters were 
compelled to decide whether they wished to 
go on for another four years with Mr. Wil- 
son and his methods, regardless of the possi- 
bility of finding a better leadership. The bal- 
ance was to be turned by those still in doubt, 
who had to be convinced. 
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IT SEEMS THAT MR. HUGHES’ SPEECHES ARE NOT 
APPRECIATED IN SOME QUARTERS 
From the Oregonian (Portland) 


It was for Mr. Hughes, then. to 
make all Republicans, most Pro- 
gressives, and many Independents 
feel that the country would be not merely 
as well off, but decidedly in stronger and 
safer hands with Hughes and his advisers 
than with Wilson and his colleagues of: the 
existing Government. Many of our read- 
ers in different States and sections of the 
country can judge better how their fellow- 
citizens feel on this question of Hughes as 
a candidate than we can know as we write 
these comments in New York. But advices 
which come to us in a variety of ways indi- 
cate that Hughes is quietly but steadily gain- 
ing in strength, especially since the first 
week in September. Political events on both 
coasts had been favorable, and so he started 
in the middle of September, in good spirits, 
upon another and less extensive tour than 
that of August. One of the events that 
had been of benefit to Mr. Hughes was the 
nomination of Governor Hiram Johnson for 
United States Senator in California, by Re- 
publicans as well as Progressives. Gover- 
nor Johnson is strongly supporting Mr. 
Hughes. In the State of Washington, Sena- 
tor Poindexter, eminent as a Progressive, 
has won the endorsement of Republican pri- 
maries. "There could be no better indica- 
tion of a large measure of reunion between 
Republicans and Progressives than that the 
Republicans should join in sending such ac- 
tive Progressives as Johnson and Poindexter 
to the Senate. It has been feared that Mr. 
Hughes’ candidacy might suffer from too 


A Hopeful 
Candidate 
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narrow an attitude on the part of Repub- 
licans towards former Progressives. But it 
would now appear that, in many States at 


- least, the Progressive element has been quite 
~ generously recognized. Many Progressives, 


indeed, have announced their support of Mr. 
Wilson.. A large majority, however, of 
those who voted for Colonel Roosevelt four 
years ago are now relied upon to support 
Justice Hughes. 


In politics everywhere success is 
a powerful argument. If the 
Republicans had failed in the 
Maine election last month, they might- in- 
deed have pulled off a victory in November. 
But defeat in Maine would have been a seri- 
ous blow to Republican prestige, and would 
have made the rest of the campaign period 
much more anxious-and difficult. It is true 
that the Republicans were. entitled to carry 
Maine, and that the Democrats can find 
plausible grounds for keeping up their cour- 
age. But there existed in some quarters the 
opinion that the country was overwhelming- 
ly for Wilson, and that Maine would do 
the unusual thing on that account. The 
September election in Maine is always com- 
plicated by local issues. Yet this year both 
Democrats and Republicans fought the cam- 
paign on large issues, and the State was 
flooded with oratory by men of national 
repute, including Candidate Hughes, Colonel 
Roosevelt, members of the Cabinet, and many 
others. ‘The Democrats attribute the elec- 
tion of Mr. Milliken as Governor to the 
prohibition issue, but they are not justified 


Success 
in Maine 

















ADVICE APLENTY 
From the Evening News (Newark) 
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FREDERICK HALE 
(Senator, long term) 


CARL E. MILLIKEN 
(Governor) 


BERT M. FERNALD 
(Senator, short term) 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES CHOSEN IN THE MAINE ELECTION ON SEPTEMBER 11 


in claiming that the defeat of Senator John- 
son was due to that local question. Col. 
Frederick Hale, a son of the late Senator 
Eugene Hale, was elected to the Senate, as 
was Mr. Bert M. Fernald, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Senator Bur- 
leigh. Maine indicates an anti-Democratic 
swing of the political pendulum. Senator 
Johnson was a conspicuous supporter of the 
Administration, and the national Democratic 
leaders believed to the last that he would 
run ahead of his ticket and secure another 
term. He did indeed make a stronger run 
than his colleagues on the ticket, but Mr. 
Hale won by more than 11,000, while the 
general Republican majority was_more than 
13,000. The vote has been analyzed in 
various ways, and used by the opposite sides 
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EVERYBODY HAPPY OVER THE MAINE ELECTION 
From the Leader (Cleveland) 








as supporting their prospects. A reasonable | 
analysis seems to us to show that the division 
of 1912 has been fairly well overcome and 
that most of those who voted for Roosevelt 
and for Taft are this year supporting the 
Republican candidates, 














THE ELECTION IN MAINE 
MEANS A REUNITED REPUP- 
LICAN PARTY AND ASSURES 
THE ELECTION OF CHARLES 
E.HUGHES NEXT NOVEMBER! 













WE HAVE MATERIALLY 
REDUCED THE LARCE 
7 REPUBLICAN MANORITY 
WV~)\ A3 ALWAYS OBTAINED IN 
THAT STATE WHICH IN~ 
B| SURES THE REELECTION, 

Mis) BY AN IMPRESSIVE MAN- 

- ORITY, OF PRESIPENT 

WILSON NEXT NOVEMBER) 


—— 
eres | : 








TAKE YOUR CHOICE 
Ohio State Journal 


From the (Columbus) 
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“SHADOW LAWN” IS THE NAME OF THE HOUSE AT LONG BRANCH, N. J.;OQCCUPIED FOR THE SUMMER AND 
AUTUMN BY PRESIDENT WILSON 
(The scene shows thousands of people assembled on occasion of his formal speech of acceptance, September 2.) 


re President Wilson’s formal ad- 
Accents and dress in acceptance of his renom- 
ination was delivered on Septem- 

ber 2 at Long Branch, N. J., from the 
porch of the house which he occupies as a 
summer residence. Prominent officials and 
party leaders were present, and the occasion 
was made notable by a speech which in man- 
ner and form was one of Mr. Wilson’s best. 
As we have frequently remarked, Mr. Wil- 
son was proposing to go before the country 
upon a record of achievement, and. was im- 
pelling Congress to strengthen the record by 
the completion of certain measures, a number 
of which we have recounted and explained 
in our recent issues. The speech begins with 
a general indictment of the Republican party 
for its failure, in the years preceding Mr. 
Wilson’s term, to reform the tariff and cur- 
rency and to serve the needs alike of business 
men, farmers, and wage-earners. The Presi- 
dent then proceeds to praise the Democratic 
tariff, the legislation which gives us the 
‘Trade Commission, and the Federal Reserve 
Act. He is on less firm ground when he de- 
clares that “effective measures have been ta- 
ken for the re-creation of an American mer- 
chant marine and the revival of the Ameri- 
can carrying trade.” He anticipates things, 
also, when he says that “the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is about to be reorganized 
to enable it to perform its great and impor- 
tant functions more promptly and more efh- 
ciently.” Yet doubtless this desirable pend- 
ing measure will become a law next winter. 








iii There follows a recital of many 


Are things recently embodied in the. 


Pp A ” . . 
rogressives! statutes of the country, includ- 


ing measures for benefiting farmers, a num- 
ber for the welfare of one class or another 
of wage-earners, and, not least, the new 
Child Labor Act, an account of which our 
readers will find in this number of the RE- 
vIEW from the pen of Mr. A. J. McKelway, 
himself one of the foremost of our workers 
in the cause of social and industrial reform. 
In this field, the record is very notable. 
“We have in four years,” says the President, 
“come very near to carrying out the platform 
of the Progressive party as well as our own; 
for we also are progressives.” Having re- 
countéd the progressive things achieved under 
his leadership, Mr. Wilson declares that 
“this program . . . was resisted at every 
step by the interests which the Republican 
party had catered to and fostered at the ex- 
pense of the country, and these same interests 
are now earnestly praying for a reaction 
which will save their privileges—for the 
restoration of their sworn friends to power 
before it is too late to recover what they have 
lost.” Mr. Wilson ends his indictment of 
the Republican party and his review of his 
program of domestic reform with the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 


The Republican party js just the party that 
cannot meet the new conditions of a new age. 
It does not know the way and it does not wish 
new conditions. It tried to break away from the 
old leaders and could not. They still select its 
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candidates and dictate its policy, still resist 
change, still hanker after the old conditions, still 
know no methods of encouraging business but 
the old methods. When it changes its leaders 
and its purposes and brings its ideas up to date 
it will have the right to ask the American people 
to give it power again; but not until then. A 
new age, an age of revolutionary change, needs 
new purposes and new ideas. 


In all the list of things that had 
been attempted or achieved on 
behalf of wage-earners by Presi- 
dent Wilson and the Democratic Congress, 
the most extraordi- 


Doing Things 


or 
“Labor” 


journment Saturday night. It was not until 
the following day, Sunday, that President 
Wilson had opportunity to affix his signature. 


oo His views on the subject were 
Nation's New current, inasmuch as the meas- 
Wards : : 
ure was of his own creation. It 
would not have been feasible to try to ex- 
pound or defend it in his acceptance speech. 
It was necessary that he should meet attacks 
upon his action in this crisis at some later 
stage in the campaign; and the matter was 
accordingly deferred, 





nary one was not 
mentioned in __ this 
speech of acceptance, 
although at that very 
moment it was filling 
all the newspapers as 
the very climax of 
governmental _asser- 
tion in the fiéld of in- 
dustrial life. The 
Railroad Eight-Hour 
Law must be regard- 
ed as by far over- 
shadowing all the rest 
of the program which 
Mr. Wilson himself 
summarized in the 
following paragraph: 

The workingmen of 
America have been 
given a veritable eman- 
cipation, by the legal 
recognition of a man’s 
labor as part of his life, 
and not a mere market- 
able commodity; by ex- 








to be taken up in an 
address prepared for 
business men who 
were visiting the sum- 
mer White House on 
Saturday, September 
23. When our issue 
for last month went 
to press, as our read- 
ers will remember, 
the country was fac- 
ing the danger of a 
strike on the part of 
men running railroad 
trains. The strike is 
averted, and the 400,- 
000 men are a pre- 
ferred class, whose 
wages are now a mat- 
ter of Federal stat- 
‘ute. These men are 
well organized in the 
four brotherhoods of 
locomotive engineers, 
locomotive _ firemen, 








empting labor organi- 
zations from processes 
of the courts which 
treated their members 
like fractional parts of 
mobs and not like accessible and _ responsible 
individuals; by releasing our seamen from in- 
voluntary servitude; by making adequate pro- 
vision for compensation for industrial accidents; 
by providing suitable machinery for mediation 
and conciliation in industrial disputes, and by put- 
ting the Federal Department of Labor at the 
disposal of the workingman when in search of 
work. 


The reason for omitting the Eight-Hour 
Law from this list of September 2 is ob- 
vious enough. Mr. Wilson did not leave 
Washington to go to Long Branch for the 
notification formalities until this remarkable 
bill, which had been rushed through the 
House of Representatives on Friday, Septem- 
ber 1, was reaching a vote—with the cer- 
tainty of passage—in the Senate before ad- 
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conductors, and train- 
men. In _ former 
times each _brother- 
hood made its de- 
mands by itself, and usually it dealt with 
a single railroad company at a time, or else 
with the roads of a single division of the 
country. But in making their latest de- 
mands the four brotherhoods acted together 
as a unit, and faced all of the railroads of 
the country at the same time, which were 
also obliged in turn to act concertedly. It 
is to be said further in explanation that all 
of these brotherhoods had within a compara- 
tively recent period been accorded the op- 
portunity to have all of their demands re- 
garding wages, hours, and conditions of labor 
submitted to impartial arbitration. In 
these highly respected railroad services, the 
principle of unionism has not been at 
stake. Organization of labor has been fully 
recognized. 
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MR. E. P. RIPLEY, PRESIDENT OF THE “SANTA FE” 
RAILROAD SYSTEM : 








MR. HALE HOLDEN, PRESIDENT OF THE “BURLING- 
TON” SYSTEM 


(Among the railroad executives concerned in the negotiations at Washington, none were more prominent than 
Mr. Holden and Mr. Ripley. Mr. Holden acted as spokesman for the roads at the White House conferences. 
Mr. Ripley has announced that his road will contest the law in the courts as unconstitutional) 


: The men for years past have 
Arbitration secured steady advances in the 
direction of their successive 

claims and demands. In earlier days, rail- 
road companies had a tendency to be arro- 
gant, and the men had sometimes to fight in 
order to secure the principle of arbitration. 
They won that fight, and their victory was 
fortunate, because the general public rightly 
demands the uninterrupted operation of rail- 
roads, and should be safeguarded against 
strikes and lockouts. In this latest contro- 
versy, however, the arrogance was on the 
side of the railroad brotherhoods. They 
made certain sweeping demands, refused to 
arbitrate them, and declared that they would 
paralyze commerce by stopping every wheel 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Coast on 
all railroads. It is needless to paint pictures 
of the suffering and loss that would result 
from a general railroad tie-up. There seems 
to have been a complete acquiescence in the 
view of the brotherhood leaders that they 
could make a strike successful. The De- 
partment of Labor at Washington, through 
its Conciliation Board, tried in vain to bring 
about a peaceable solution of the trouble. 


Finally, the conferences were adjourned to 
Washington, where President Wilson en- 
deavored to find a way to bring the opposing 
parties to some sort of agreement in order to 
avert the impending strike. 


. The thing in dispute was not, 
xtent of 
the as most people supposed, the 
Demand length of the day’s work, but 
the mode of reckoning pay. Although the 
strike’ would also have stopped passenger 
trains, the controversy related to men oper- 
ating freight trains. Generally speaking, the 
day’s work for trainmen consists in making 
a certain run, from one point to another. 
These runs may be regarded as averaging 
something like a hundred miles. If this 
mileage can be accomplished within ten 
hours, the day’s wage is paid without claim 
for overtime. If the run is accomplished in 
less than ten hours, the trainmen have their 
full day’s pay. But if, for one cause or an- 
other, there is delay, and the run _ takes 
eleven or twelve hours, the men receive one 
or two hours of pro rata overtime pay. The 
demand of the men in the recent controversy 
was not for a shortening of the runs, but for 
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a change in the way of computing wages. 
They: demanded. that overtime should’ begin 
with the completion of eight hours, and that 
the rate of pay for overtime should be 50 
per cent. greater than the pro rata hourly 
pay. To take the case of a man who is 
now earning $5 a day: If he should happen 
to be out twelve hours, he now receives $6, 
this including two hours of overtime at 50 
cents an hour. If the demands of the men 
were fully granted, this worker would re- 
ceive $5 for having been out eight hours. 
His overtime pay would be based upon one- 
eighth of the day’s wage, and would there- 
fore be 62% cents plus 3114, or 9334 cents 
per hour. If, then, he should be delayed, as 
in the case we have already mentioned, and 
thus work for twelve hours, he would -re- 
ceive $3.75 for overtime and $5 for the reg- 
ular day, making a total. of $8.75 instead of 
the $6 which he receives at present. 


The railroad companies ‘ were 
willing to arbitrate all the men’s 
demands without presenting any 
of their own offsetting claims. They were 
further willing to have President Wilson 
name all of the arbitrators. But the broth- 
erhoods were obdurate and would arbitrate 
on no terms whatsoever. President Wilson 
seems to have been greatly impressed by the 
calamity that the country would suffer if 
the brotherhoods actually went out on strike. 
He tried to persuade the railroad presidents 
to concede the eight-hour basis, in order to 
avert this calamity. They stood firmly, how- 
ever, for arbitration as against the yielding 
to a “hold up.” It was the President’s gold- 
en opportunity to speak firmly and strongly 
for arbitration. If he had done this, there 
would not, in our opinion, have been a strike. 
But even if a strike had been attempted, it 
would have been a flat failure, because 
wholly without shadow of excuse, and con- 
demned by an outraged public. The men 
were not acting in the interest of labor; 
much less in the interest of unionism. It 
was a sad spectacle to see the great organiza- 
tions that had once been led by wiser men, 
thus dominated by headstrong and arbitrary 
counsels. It was not a question of the rea- 
sonableness of the things the men desired, 
but of the methods to be used in obtaining 
them. Nor was it the railroad companies 
that were being held up, but the American 
public as a whole. There was nothing re- 
quiring especial haste. The issues involved 
could await thorough investigation. The 
nature of the grievances alleged by the men 
is well set forth in an article contributed by 


A Surrender 


Principle 
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Professor Ripley, an eminent authority, to 
this number of the. REviEw. 


In the case of the Anthracite 
Coal Strike, President Roose- 
velt stood firmly for arbitration 
as against arrogance on the part of the com- 
panies, and he carried his point. In this 
case President Wilson had the opportunity 
to show equal firmness in standing for arbi- 
tration when the arrogance was on the other 
side. In our judgment, such a stand would 
have strengthened him, not only with. the 
general public but with organized labor it- 
self. The thing that President Wilson de- 
cided to do wag to go to Congress and de- 


Law-Making 
Under 
Duress 
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CONGRESSMAN ADAMSON SENATOR NEWLANDS 


(Mr. Adamson, as chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on_ Interstate Commerce, is the author of the Rail- 
road Eight-Hour Law framed in accordance with the 
wishes of the President and the railroad brotherhoods. 
Mr. Newlands, as chairman of the corresponding com- 
mittee in the Senate, guided the measure through the 
upper house) 


mand the enactment of a law for the benefit 
of one particular set of men engaged in a 
private calling, under the threat on their 
part that they would strike on Monday, the 
4th, if the law were not passed and signed 
before that date. The bill, accordingly, was 
rushed through the House on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, through the Senate on the 2d, and 
signed by the President on the 3rd. We refer 
our readers to Professor Ripley’s article, on 
page 390, for a more thorough statement of 
what the law is. In effect, it declares that rail- 
way trainmen are to be paid on the basis of an 
eight-hour day. The law does not go into 
effect until January 1. Section 2 of the act 
authorizes the President to appoint a com- 
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TOO COWED TO FIGHT 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 


mission of three, to observe the workings of 
the act for six months or nine months after 
it goes into effect. Section 3 provides that 
the pay of such railway employees shall not be 
reduced below the present wages until after 
the commission reports. This provision will 
practically fix wages until near the end of 
the year 1917. The law does not require 
more than pro rata payment for overtime. 
Its sole practical effect is to invade the field 
of strictly private employment, and to declare 
by statute that a certain class of employers 
shall not have the same freedom in the labor 
market as other employers; and it attempts 
to fix wages in a more arbitrary way, prob- 
ably, than any statute passed by any other 
modern government. 


iii It should be explained that Presi- 

Railroad dent Wilson had appeared be- 

Program ~— fore Congress on the afternoon 
of August 29, and delivered a message re- 
viewing the whole subject, putting the rail- 
road managers in the wrong, assuming that 
they ought to have yielded the eight-hour 
point without a hearing, and proposing a 
program of legislation that might have justi- 
fied at least two years of discussion, because 
of its radical and sweeping character. His 
first project, that of a reorganized Interstate 
Commerce Commission, required care in de- 
tails, but was not novel nor improvised for 
the occasion. His second was the measure 
actually passed, that of an eight-hour day as 
the legal basis of work and wages for men 
operating trains—this being wholly impro- 


vised. His third proposal (also enacted) 
was the one requiring the appointment of a 
commission to observe and report. His 
fourth proposal was that Congress should 
explicitly favor an increase of freight rates to 
meet additional labor cost to the railroads, 
if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should find that the facts justify such in- 
crease. The fifth proposal was that railroad 
strikes and lockouts should be prohibited by 
law until a public investigation into the 
merits of the dispute should have been made, 
in case of failure to secure mediation or arbi- 
tration. The sixth proposal was that in 
case of military necessity the President 
should have authority to seize and operate 
the railroads and to draft trainmen into mili- 
tary service, together with other railroad em- 
ployees, in so far as the public exigency 
might require their labor. 


nie It was this remarkable program 

Only Way of that President Wilson, on a cer- 
Escape tain Tuesday afternoon, advised 
Congress that he desired to have enacted into 
law before the end of the week. It was nec- 
essary to secure the relenting of four labor 
leaders, who were otherwise going to precipi- 
tate upon the country, on the next Monday 
morning, such dire calamities as only Presi- 
dent Wilson, with his rhetorical gifts, could 
adequately set forth in language of frightful- 
ness. Congress accordingly gave the labor 
chiefs their eight-hour day. But it omitted 
the other half of the program, which was in- 
tended to do justice to the railroads. Presi- 
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" Uncre Sam: “He has kept me out of lots of trouble; 
he might do the same for you.” 
From the News (Dallas) 
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dent Wilson now says, however, that these 
other matters are to be taken up as the first 
business of the session when Congress meets 
.gain early in December. 


The first week of September 
found this surrender of the Gov- 
ernment to a strike threat em- 
bodied in a Federal statute. The first week 
of October finds the subject under very thor- 
ough discussion, with Candidate Hvghes 
making it—as indeed he should—a foremost 
‘ssue in the campaign. With the end of the 
first week of November—election day is 
November 7—we shall know better than we 
do now what the country thinks of it. In 
the first week of December we shall have 
Congress in session again, and a real debate 
on hand. On the first day of January the 
iaw goes into effect, and many people besides 
the President’s commission of three will be 
keenly interested in observing its operation. 
We have always wished to see railroad labor 
win its full rights, and have as favorable 
treatment as possible. It has blundered in 
making its alliance with a political party in 
the thick of a Presidential campaign. Rail- 
road trainmen are not entitled to peculiar 
favors at the hands of the law. ‘They have 
been badly advised. In the moral sense at 
least, they have sacrificed something of what 
they had previously gained by the plan of 
collective bargaining. ‘They have put them- 
selves, with the aid of a Democratic Con- 
gress, in a separate class, suspended some- 
where between heaven and earth. ‘They are 
not public employees, like mail-carriers, yet 
they have not the right of the ordinary trade 
union to make its own employment contracts. 
The railroad managers, like the heads of the 
brotherhoods, may be stubborn in bargaining, 
but they are men of their word, -and they 
understand railroading. The brotherhoods 
are likely to be rather lonesome and sorry 
when they find that they have got to deal 
with politicians and Congressional commit- 
tees instead of railroad officials. 


Doubtful Gain 
or 
Brotherhoode 


As for the railroads, although 
they are subject to a certain 
measure of supervision in the 
public interest, they are private business en- 
terprises employing private capital ; and there 
is no more reason why Congress should fix 
the wages of trainmen belonging to the broth- 
erhood than of ‘waiters who serve meals in 
the dining-cars. Nor, indeed, is there any 
more reason why Congress should interfere 
with the wages of Pullman porters and din- 
ing-car waiters, than with those paid to 


Rights 
of Railroad 
Property 


“waiters and porters in hotels. 
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Inn-keeping 
was a business supervised under the law, on 
the same principle as that of the common car- 
rier, long, before railroads were invented. 
Commerce nowadays is being carried on by 
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“Peace: How I hate that word” 
From the News (Dayton) 
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many agencies besides railroads. This new 
Eight-Hour Law discriminates unduly, is 
offensive in principle, and is wholly unsound 
in application. ‘There is more involved in 
the objections to this Eight-Hour Law than 
the extent to which it may increase the cost 
of train operation. 


Railroad strikes are barbarous 
affairs, and public opinion should 
stand firmly for the uninter- 
rupted movement of traffic. The govern- 
ment ownership and operation of railroads 
is not now a thing to be desired in the 
United States. Means, therefore, must be 
found for the peaceable settlement of dis- 
putes and the adjustment, from time to time, 
of wages and conditions, Until some other 
way is found, voluntary arbitration is to be 
upheld, and those who recklessly refuse it 
are to be condemned. The war madness in 
Europe has aroused the spirit of restlessness 
and turbulence throughout the world. Our 
labor troubles in this country are but an 
echo of that disposition to appeal to force 


The Harmful 
Appeal to 
Force 
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rather than to reason. ‘The refusal of the 
railway brotherhoods to arbitrate grievances 
—with no excuse for their position except 
that they believed they could win a strike— 
has diminished confidence in the reasonable- 
ness of organized labor; and has therefore 
made it the more difficult for other labor 
unions to obtain the benefits of arbitration 
when employers hold the strong position. 
Thus in New York City last month, Mr. 
Shonts and the other heads of the local pas- 
senger transit companies firmly refused to 
arbitrate, declared that they would operate 
their lines regardless of the Amalgamated 
Union of Street Rail- 


New York transit situations than have the 
companies. But in these latest phases both 
sides have been arbitrary and perhaps blame- 
worthy. Arbitration is fair to either side. 


ie te es On the day that these lines were 
vocate of Justice Written, there were held at St. 

and Peace. ~George’s Church—in Stuyvesant 
Square, on the East Side of New York, 
where the rich and poor meet together— 
funeral services that marked the end of the 
life and career of a great citizen. Officially 
as president of the National Civic Federa- 
tion, and personally as a public-spirited man 


of affairs, Mr. Low 





way Employees, and 
announced that they 
would never again 
deal with the unions. 


Loss of a Apparent- 
004, ly both 
xample sides were 


somewhat culpable in 
the New York City 
strike. But if Presi- 
dent Wilson had stood 
firmly for arbitration 
in the so-called na- 
tional crisis, public 
right would have won 
a victory, and there 
would have been no 
strike at all, or at the 
worst, a fizzle. A 
study of Professor 
Ripley’s article shows 
that arbitration at the 
hands of an able and 
independent group of 








had been _ identified 
more _ prominently 
than anyone else in 
America with the 
cause of industrial 
peace. He had acted 
as arbitrator in many 
disputes between la- 
bor and capital, and 
had been deeply con- 
cerned over the rail- 
road_ situation for 
months past. He was 
born in New York 
City, educated at Co- 
lumbia University, 
was Mayor of Brook- 
lyn while still a very 
young man, was then 
president of Colum- 
bia for a full decade, 
afterward served the 
Greater New York as 
Mayor, and went to 
The Hague as a dele- 








men might _ have 


gate to the first Inter- 


worked out a satisfac- THE LATE SETH LOW, WHO DIED ON SEPTEMBER 17 national Conference. 


tory solution. And 

if this example had been set, the traction 
magnates of New York City would in turn 
have been obliged by public opinion to yield 
the questions at issue to a similar method of 
settlement. One of the chief obstacles to 
winning against the men in New York City 
is now, as in the past, the tactless and irri- 
tating utterances of traction presidents and 
general managers. So far as we can under- 
stand a complicated situation, the street-rail- 
way strike in New York involves the break- 
ing of their agreements by the men on one of 
the systems who had only a few weeks ago 
signed an agreement to arbitrate everything, 
but who afterwards went out upon a fresh 
issue. Generally speaking, the men have 
been more deserving of sympathy in these 


; Although only sixty- 
six at his death, he had been a man of 
marked prominence in public affairs for 
more than forty years. Men of such 
training, unselfishness, and devotion to the 
best social and political interests cannot well 
be spared _in times like these. Through 
all the ups and downs of the labor move- 
ment, Mr. Low, although a man of large 
wealth, had stood unswervingly for the right 
of workmen to organize in unions, to ad- 
vance their interests by collective bargaining, 
to have their grievances fully investigated, 
and to have disputes peaceably settled by 
mediation or else by men acting as just and 
intelligent arbitrators. His fair-mindedness 
should be praised, and should be held up as 


an example to impatient and arbitrary men. 
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There was submitted to the 
voters in Maine, at the Septem- 
ber election, a proposal to protect 
svomen and children in certain industrial 
and commercial employments by restricting 
cheir hours of labor to fifty-four a week— 
hat is to say, fixing a nine-hour day. Such 

law had passed the legislature and is now 
»ccepted by a popular vote of 4 to 1. Much 
discussion has followed President Wilson’s 
dictum to the effect that the eight-hour day 
‘7 principle has obtained the sanction of 
-ociety and is in accord with economic tend- 
‘ney and the action of State legislatures. 
It is only in a few specified employments, 
1owever, that legislatures have in the inter- 
est of health or safety restricted the hours 
of labor in private callings. In some States 
there are no restrictions at all. ‘Taking the 
country as a whole, such legal limitations 
affect only a slight percentage of workers. 
The general discussion seems to have over- 
looked the fact that there is a real eight-hour 
provision in the new federal Child Labor 
Law. ‘This act, which prohibits the labor of 
children under fourteen in certain employ- 
ments, restricts them to an eight-hour day 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. It 
was shown that in Southern. cotton-mills 
there are at the present time children of 
twelve who are working eleven hours a day. 


Hours, and 
Child Labor 
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THE AWKWARD SQUAD 
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It will not be until September of 
next year that this Federal law 
will take effect; and consequent- 
ly for eleven months more there will be 
thousands of children under sixteen work- 
ing in factories for from ten to twelve hours 
a day. These factories will remain full of 
women and young girls working long hours. 
While such conditions prevail throughout 
the country, it is premature to say that the 
eight-hour principle has obtained the sanc- 
tion of society or of the State legislatures. 
The railroad law, however, is not in any 
sense an act limiting the hours of labor; 
because it neither prohibits nor penalizes 
overtime. It merely declares that the pres- 
ent wage for ten hours’ work will be paid 
for the first eight hours, and that overtime 
shall be reckoned pro rata on that basis. That 
there has been a general tendency in recent 
times toward shorter hours of labor is for- 
tunately true as regards most trades and in- 
dustries. It is a proper tendency and one 
to be encouraged, particularly as respects 
women workers in factories and stores. 


A Wise 
Tendency 


Unquestionably the new activity 
-of women in politics has already 
<i had ‘much to do with the safe- 
guards that are being thrown about children 
in industrial-pursuits, and also with the con- 
ditions under which women are employed in 
factories and other places. While it is not 
necessary for women to wait for the ballot 
in order to-advocate and promote these re- 
forms, it is just: to admit that the present 
strength of the. suffrage movement accords 
with: progress in’ social betterment. The 
political. committees and the leading candi- 
dates are: vying with one another in paying 
compliments to women voters, and the main 
fight for the ballot seems to have been won 
in this country, as also apparently it has been 
won in England. Candidate Hughes is for 
suffrage by national act, and Candidate Wil- 
son is for suffrage by State action. 


“Suffrage” 
In High Favor 


Mr. Wilson’s speech of accept- 
ance gave much of its space to 
the Mexican question, but it was 
almost wholly in the realm of high motives 
and fine sentiments. ‘The Mexican situa- 
tion, on our part, is not merely a matter of 
sympathy with a neighboring country in dis- 
tress, but also a question of taking wise prac- 
tical steps. Just how the practice of the 
Administration has been in pursuance of its 
theory is what puzzles many minds. Our 
frontispiece shows a group of men who were 


The 
Mexican 
Question 
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regiments in any kind of ac- 
tion became more remote as 
the weeks dragged along; 
but there had been no state- 
ment of the Administra- 
tion’s intentions regarding 
their ultimate recall. Mean- 
while, during the past 
month, there was some 
shifting of regiments; and 
approximately 15,000 men 
have been ordered back to 
their State mobilization 
camps, mustered out of the 
Federal service, and _per- 
mitted to return to their 
families and business pur- 
suits. To take’ the places 
of these men, the War De- 








TANK TRUCK USED BY THE UNITED STATES ARMY ON THE BORDER 


(The photograph of this Riker tank truck was made in front of the his- 
toric Alamo in San Antonio, which city is the base of the Quartermaster 


Supply Department of the southwest) 


sitting in conference last month at New 
London, Conn., as members of a joint com- 
mission. The three Americans—Secretary 
Lane, Judge Gray, and Dr. John R. Mott— 
are as individuals amply supported by the 
respect and confidence of their fellow-citi- 
zens. The three Mexicans also are men of 
political and business standing in their own 
country. Just what was the scope of the sub- 
jects with which this conference could deal 
effectively was one of the problems with 
which it had first to- concern itself. If Car- 
ranza were strong. and the Mexican Gov- 
ernment firmly established, the work of the 
conference would not be so difficult. But, it 
may be added, if there were a well-estab- 
lished Mexican Government there would be 
no need of any of the extraordinary meas- 
ures that have now to be employed. Villa 
came to life again last month with a some- 
what sensational raid on the city of Chi- 
huahua. The extent to which the movement 
against Carranza led by Felix Diaz has 
gained ground in portions of Mexico is the 
subject of conflicting reports. Meanwhile, 
Carranza has called a convention to revise 
the constitution and has announced that an 
election for President and members of Con- 
gress will be held in the near future. 


The Guardsmen Lt 18 now three months since 
at the the National Guard of the vari- 
Border —~_ ous States began to arrive at the 

Mexican border in response to the President’s 

urgent call. The likelihood of using these 


partment ordered to the 
border other regiments of 
the National Guard which 
had never left their local 
training camps. More than 
1500 men also have obtained discharge upon 
the ground that they have persons dependent 
upon them for support.’ It was the purpose 
of the War Department to furnish oppor- 
tunity for the entire organized militia to gain 
valuable training and experience under condi- 
tions approximating real service. Reports 
from the border regarding the personal com- 
fort of the Guardsmen are still conflicting. 
Perhaps the real solution is that the men are 
“making the best of it cheerfully and as com- 
fortably as possible,” in “an abominable cli- 
mate,” and under conditions of mental and 
physical restraint which have caused “‘a great 
deal of restlessness and discontent.” The 
quotations are from the Bulletin of the Sev- 
enth New York Regiment. 
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EUROPE: “WHAT? AN ARMY AND NO WAR!” 
From the First Illinois Cavalryman (Brownsville, Tex.) 
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HON. WILLIAM F. M’COMBS 
(Democratic nominee in New York for the Senate) 


~The Maine election and the 


Democrats 


Note growing confidence of the united 


the New Drift Republicans and _ Progressives 
had a marked effect upon the campaign plans 
and methods of the Wilson supporters. It 
had been believed through August at Wash- 
ington that the President would be reélected 
upon his record by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. But the Hughes campaign began to 
grow more definite, and from many parts of 
the country came the evidence that the Pro- 
gressives and Republicans were finding it 
possible to codperate. In Montana, for ex- 
ample, the Republicans had accepted as can- 
didates, following an active contest in the 
primaries, a number of the most prominent 
Progressives, including Frank J. Edwards, as 
candidate for Governor, who was the Pro- 
eressive candidate for that office in 1912. 
Henry McBride, who was nominated for 
Governor in the State of Washington, was 
also a Progressive. As the campaign ad- 
vances, therefore, the Progressive party of 
the past. four years finds itself reéstablished 
as the progressive wing of the Republican 
party, and in many States and localities finds 
itself the dominating factor. This, of course, 
is conspicuously true of California. The 
President will not take the stump; but he 
will give close attention to the campaign, 
and will defend his positions. 
Oct.—2 








Photograph by the American Press Association, New York 
JUDGE SAMUEL SEABURY 
(Democratic nominee for Governor of New York) 


The September nominating pri- 
maries showed that this popular 
method of choosing candidates 
is by no means a farce or a failure. The 
New York primaries were held as late as 
the 19th. Governor Whitman was renomi- 
nated by the Republicans, and he was also 
successful in the Progressive primaries, 
which the Democrats were extremely anx- 
ious to carry for Seabury, in order to make 
it appear that Wilson would be stronger 
with Progressives in New York State than 
Hughes. Judge Seabury, it should be borne 
in mind, was the unopposed Democratic can- 
didate, and his personal record as a social 
and political reformer had made for him a 
natural claim upon the support of radical 
elements. While the vote in the Progres- 
sive primaries was not large, the victory of 
Governor Whitman was distinctly in the line 
of a reunion between Republicans and Pro- 
gressives, and was therefore favorable to 
Hughes’ prospects for carrying New York in 
November. The most interesting contest in 
the primaries was that of Mr. Robert Bacon 
for the Republican Senatorial nomination. 
As we explained last month, Mr. Calder had 
been long in the field and had not expected 
opposition. Mr. Bacon’s canvass was brief 
but effective. He would have been easily 
successful but for Mr. Calder’s control of 
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@© Pirie MacDonald. 
GOVERNOR WHITMAN, OF NEW YORK 
(Renominated by the Republicans) 


the enormous vote of his own city of Brook- 
lyn. Mr. McCombs was nominated by the 
Democrats for the United States Senate. 
The Illinois primaries were held on Sep- 
tember 13, and the Democrats renominated 
Governor Dunne as against the candidate of 
the Roger Sullivan faction. The success- 
ful contestant for the Republican nomination 
for Governor was Frank O. Lowden, well 
known as a former Congressman. Mr. 
Medill McCormick, one of the chief leaders 
of the Progressive movement four years ago, 
is nominated as a Congressman-at-large. The 
appearance of Justice Hughes in Chicago, 
Springfield, and Peoria, on September 19, 
brought out a measure of enthusiasm and 
confidence among the reunited wings of the 
party that gave promise of more stirring 
scenes during the remaining weeks of the 
campaign. 


While the Republican party nas 
no prospects in the States of the 
South Carolina farther South, there are contests 
within the Democratic ranks that make the 
Southern primaries a matter of national in- 
terest. In South Carolina, for example, the 
former Governor, Cole Blease, famous as a 
pardoner of criminals, has been demanding 
another term of office. In the primaries of 


oe pneen 


HON. FRANK O. LOWDEN, OF ILLINOIS 
(Republican nominee for Governor) 


August 29, there were five candidates for 
Governor, and Cole Blease had a long lead 
over any one of the others. But he did not 
have a clear majority of the votes cast. Next 
to him in the race was the present Governor, 
Richard I. Manning. Under the South Car- 
olina law, it became necessary to take another 
ballot between the two highest candidates. 
The opponents of Blease rallied around Man- 
ning, and in the primary of September 12 
Blease was beaten, though by a small ma- 
jority. This was considered a victory for 
good government. 


The most remarkable of the 
Factionsin recent Southern contests has 
exas . 

been that in Texas, for the 

seat in the United States Senate now held 
by Charles A. Culberson. Governor Col- 
quitt, though a leading Democrat, is a pro- 
nounced and bitter critic of President Wil- 
son’s Mexican policy. The Administration 
leaders—including such eminent Texans as 
Colonel House, Postmaster-General Burle- 
son, and Attorney-General Gregory—were 
naturally supporting Mr. Culberson for an- 
other term and opposing Governor Colquitt. 
Congressman Henry, also an Administration 
supporter, sought promotion to the Senate. 
Governor Colquitt, after a stirring campaign, 
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won by a considerable plurality on July 23; 
but it was necessary to have a second pri- 
mary between Colquitt and Culberson as the 
two highest. The three other candidates 
had all been Administration men, and _ nat- 
urally supported Culberson against Colquitt. 
Accordingly, on August 26, the incumbent, 
Senator Culberson, was victorious by a de- 
cisive majority over the rebellious and out- 
spoken Governor. But in the July primaries 
several anti-administration men were nomi- 
nated for the House. 


In some respects the most sensa- 
tional of the recent Southern po- 
litical contests was for the honor 
of being the next Governor of Georgia. Gov- 
ernor Harris expected a renomination in ac- 
cordance with Georgia’s time-honored cus- 
tom. His friends declared that it was the 
last time a Confederate veteran would seek 
the Governorship. He was supported by 
prominent newspapers. ‘There were two 
other well-known and seemingly competent 
candidates, in addition to the man who over- 
whelmingly beat them all put together. The 
victor was Hugh M. Dorsey, who some five 
years ago was a:young lawyer in Atlanta 
unknown to politics, but who had been ap- 


Dorsey’s 
Victory in 
Georgia 


pointed to fill a vacancy in the office of crim- 
inal prosecutor just in time to give him 
prominence as the man who secured the con- 
viction of Leo M. Frank. The Frank case 
(that of a young Jew tried for the murder 
of a girl) filled the sensational newspapers 


of the entire country. Mr. Dorsey was sup- 
ported with characteristic energy by ‘Thomas 














SENATOR CHARLES A. CULBERSON, OF TEXAS 
(Renominated in the Democratic primary) 














HON. HUGH M. DORSEY 
(Who will be the next Governor of Georgia) 


E. Watson, once the Populist candidate for 
the Presidency, whose position upon issues of 
politics and religion in Georgia has long been 
aggressive and who has a large following. 


The political agitations of Flor- 
ida are quite as genuine as those 
of Maine or California; and this 
year they have been far more intense, al- 
though kept inside the Democratic allegiance. 
The man of the hour is a Baptist minister, 
Rev. Sidney J. Catts, who headed the poll 
in the Florida primary election for Gover- 
nor on June 6. He had recently come to 
Florida from Aiabama, and was almost 
wholly unknown when he entered the race 
for Governor against men of prominence and 
long public service in the State. Mr. Catts 
was called the “anti-Catholic candidate,” and 
was supported by a society known as “the 
Guardians of Liberty,” and a large following 
of Prohibitionists. Hon. W. B. Knott, who 
was second in the race, has brought court 
proceedings for a recount, and factional feel- 
ing has been wrought up to an unwonted 
pitch. The division of sentiment has become 
sectional; and they have gone so far as seri- 
ously to propose the division of the State. 
Northern Florida seems to be supporting Mr. 
Catts and favoring prohibition, while in 


Agitated’ 
Florida 


‘southern Florida a different view predomi- 


nates. Mr. Catts will run in any case, and 
will probably be elected. 
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. Speaker Champ Clark, who has 
ongress 3 . 
andtheNew been in Congress a long time, 
Taxes called the session that ended on 
September 8 the most arduous in his ex- 
perience. ‘We have mentioned from time 
to time its current activities since it organ- 
ized for business in the first week of last 
December. The most important of the reg- 
ular duties of Congress are comprised in the 
appropriation of money for public needs and 
in the finding of the money to meet the 
appropriations. Principally on account of 
the new navy and the enlarged army, ex- 
penditures for the next fiscal year will rise 
to something like the amount disbursed by 
the Government in the year from June ’64 
to June 65, when war outlays reached their 
maximum. It is possible that extra expendi- 
ture for protecting the Mexican border, 
amounting perhaps to $150,000,000, may be 
covered by a loan. Otherwise, expenditures 
will be met by taxation. Mr. Speare, our 
regular financial contributor, sets forth (see 
page 395) the growth of Government ex- 
penditure and the new methods of taxation 
adopted by Congress in the Revenue bill that 
was completed only on the day before ad- 
journment. Income-tax rates on larger in- 
comes are much increased, taxes are ‘to be 
levied upon inheritances, and the war-muni- 
tion business is to yield some revenue to 
Uncle Sam. A protective tariff has been 
adopted for the benefit of the dye industry, 
but most tariff changes are to await the in- 
quiries of the new Tariff Commission that 
President Wilson is authorized to appoint. 


President Wilson found in oper- 

F cctredyel ation the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. A bill to enlarge 

and reorganize it has passed the House and 
will pass the Senate early next session. Since 
Mr. Wilson came into office he has added 
the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the Farm Loan 
Board. He is now authorized to appoint a 
Tariff Commission of five members; and the 
new Shipping bill that became a law through 
the President’s signature on September 7 
provides for still another appointive body of 
five members, to be called the Shipping 
Board. A Workmen’s Compensation bill, to 
apply to Government employees, which is 
expected to benefit several hundred thousand 
persons, calls for the appointment of a stand- 
ing Board of three members. The Shipping 
bill, though different in scope from that orig- 
inally proposed and urged by Secretary Mc- 
Adoo, has the same general object, which is to 


promote the foreign trade of the United States 
and to restore the American merchant ma- 
rine. The $50,000,000 appropriated will not 
pay for many ships; but the Board in the 
exercise of its varied functions may help to 
promote our commerce and aid in solving 
the shipping problem. 


- the Revenue bill was in its 
Reprisals' later stages, amendments were 
Authorized added to it which authorized the 
President to use retaliatory measures against 
the trade and commerce of countries inter- 
fering with American commercial rights. 
While certain of these amendments were 
withdrawn at the last, the bill as it became 
a law gave the President a large discretion 
by means of which to protect American 
rights. The so-called “blacklist” adopted by 
England and her allies has been the subject 
of great complaint. English trade with this 
country, however, is upon so enormous a 
scale that the British authorities are unable 
to see why the United States should object 
seriously to having its business with all other 
countries strictly regulated by British off- 
cials. We have made the profound mistake 
of having spent a year or two in arguing 
about certain things that do not admit of 
discussion. ‘The time to have stopped once 
and for all the interference with our mails, 
for example, was immediately upon the first 
occurrence. Not to have stopped such inter- 
ference promptly was to have acquiesced. 
The same thing is true of most of the other 


’ interferences about which our State Depart- 


ment has written countless “notes” of argu- 
mentative complaint. 


Even the amazing. figures of 
Our Enormous 1915 of our export and import 


Foreign Trade A 
trade are being exceeded by the 


foreign business of the present year. In the 
first seven months of 1916 the exports and 
imports of the United States reached a total 
of $4,394,000,000. This sum exceeded the 
transactions of the entire year 1914. More 
striking yet in its increase is the record of 
exports. From January to July of this year 
we have shipped to Europe goods to the 
value of $2,926,000,000, or nearly a bil- 
lion dollars more than in the corresponding 
period of 1915. The increase in imports 
was just about half as‘much. Our best cus- 
tomer in this unprecedented business is the 
British Empire, which, with its dependencies, 
has taken $1,400,000,000 worth of ship- 
ments during the seven months, the imports 
from the same source amounting to only 
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$486,000,000. With total exports nearly 
twice as great as the imported merchandise, 
the balance of trade is vastly in favor of the 
United States. Prior to the great war the 
largest foreign trade balance favorable to 
America was obtained in 1908, in which year 
this country exported $666,000,000 more 
than it imported. Compare with this the 
excess in our favor of nearly one billion and 
a half in only seven months of the present 
year. A notable feature of the record dur- 
ing this period is that our trade with Japan 
has nearly doubled over the previous year. 
That country sent us more goods than we 
sent back by some $37,000,000 during the 


seven months. 


_ Stimulated by, these enormous 

soe Ruvidig” Sales to Europe, by highly fa- 
vorable reports of earnings from 

industrial companies, especially steel manu- 
facturers, by highly prosperous returns from 
the railroads, and, perhaps, by the suggestion 
trom Maine in favor of Mr. Hughes, the 
stock market began in September an excited 
and unusually protracted rise in prices. Be- 
ginning with the copper companies (which, 
with the price of the metal ranging around 
27c. a pound, have been making greater prof- 
its than ever before), passing rapidly to the 
motor concerns whose securities are listed 
on the exchange, and then with a mighty 
rush to the steel-making corporations, prices 
have been moved up during the month to 
points which showed high records for scores 
of different securities. ‘The most notable fea- 
ture of this war boom in prices was the cross- 
ing of par by the common stock of the 
United States Steel Corporation. The high- 
est point ever reached in previous years by 
this most representative of our industrial 
securities was 9474. In early September 
the stock rose above 100 and on Septem- 
ber 18 sold above 108. The net earnings 
for the corporation reported for July were 
no less than $31,500,000, and the August 
earnings were estimated to exceed this by 
« million and a half. Not only is the de- 
mand for steel exceeding the supply, in spite 
of the huge monthly output, but the com- 
panies are obtaining the best prices for their 
product that have been seen for a generation. 


It is difficult for the average 
man to realize the magnitude of 
the financial and manufacturing 
operations of the great motor companies, the 
securities of which have come on the ‘stock 
exchange only within’ the last five years. Mr. 


The New 
Motor Stocks 
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Henry Ford’s Arabian Nights corporation is 
owned, of coursé, by himself and a very few 
associates, and is totally unknown in stock 
exchange dealings. Only less marvelous than 
Mr. Ford’s business is that of the General 
Motors Company, the Willys-Overland 
Company, the Maxwell Company, the 
Studebaker Corporation, the Chevrolet, the 
Dodge concern, and others. In the present 
rise of securities the common stock of the 
General Motors Company sold on September 
16 at $750 per share, a higher price than 
was ever quoted for a stock on the Exchange, 
except in the abnormal flurry of the North- 
ern Pacific during the panic days of 1901, 
when the stock of that railroad was cornered 
momentarily, 


The new section of the Stock 
Exchange—‘‘the motor stocks” 
—has so advanced in importance 
and size as to call attention again to the un- 
precedented growth of the business of mak- 
ing automobiles. Although last year the 
new industry seemed to have shot up to a 
maximum, or, as most people thought, be- 
yond a safe maximum, 1916 brought a far 
larger increase of production than any pre- 
vious year has seen. In 1909, with the new 
instrument of transportation fairly estab- 
lished, 126,000 cars were made. In 1915, 
700,000 were turned out, and in 1916, 
1,300,000! The leading makers are an- 
nouncing still further increases for next 
year. Of the 1916 output of 1,300,000 pas- 
sengers cars, more than one million will come 
from seven concerns—the Ford, General 
Motors, Willys-Overland, Chevrolet, Dodge, 
Studebaker, and Maxwell. In less than 
seven years the annual value of automobiles 
produced in the United States has increased 
from $250,000,000 to over a billion dollars. 
The gross earnings of a single company, the 
General Motors, are larger than the receipts 
of a great, prosperous railroad such as the 
Chicago and Northwestern. With this fran- 
tic advance in automobile production and the 
corresponding daring speculation in motor 
securities, there have been serious misgivings 
on the part of cool observers. One factor of 
safety in the financial situation is the ab- 
sence of bonded indebtedness in most in- 
stances. In the early days of the expansion 
of the industry, bankers were so distrustful 
of the permanence of its prosperity that capi- 
talization was kept within decent bouhds and 
generally restricted to issues of preferred and 
common stock. Thus, with the almost un- 
believable prosperity that has come, the prin- 
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a The early reports 
e ° 
“ Caterpillar’ of English corre- 
Tractors spondents cast a 
veil of mystery over the me- 
chanical features of these 
“land battleships,” intimating 
that they were of entirely 
new design and made from 
pieces shipped from a number 
of different factories to pro- 
tect the secret of their con- 
struction. It seems probable, 
however, that the vehicles 
were ordinary caterpillar 
traction engines, many, if not 
all, of them shipped from 








Peoria, Illinois, with a new 


AT THE JUNCTION OF BROADWAY, FIFTH AVENUE, AND TWENTY-THIRD type of armored covering and 


STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


(During the transit strike in New York passengers were carried in all 


body. Such tractors have 


kinds of motor Mg = the Pgs etait vil be seen a Fifth Po been used in America for 
double-deck motor ’bus, and in the foreground a great motor truck use : : 
temporarily for carrying employees. Many thousands of automobiles and years to plough or to ditch in 


trucks are thus available when street cars stop running) 


cipal companies have large actual tangible 
assets behind their stock issues with few 
debts, and, in several instances, enormous 
holdings of actual cash. The Ford balance- 
sheet shows $50,000,000 in cash, the General 
Motors $26,000,000, and Willys-Overland 
more than $20,000,000. 


The figures of car production 
Motor Trucks given in the preceding para- 
graph are for passenger cars. 
Only less remarkable is the growth of the 
truck and delivery wagon business. Con- 
stantly new uses are found for the automo- 
bile commercial vehicle. The jitney and the 
truck seem destined to be the public’s best 
resource in breakdowns of transportation 
systems through strikes or other causes. The 
most considerable and picturesque new field 
is, of course, the employment of motors in 
war, and the article in this issue of the ReE- 
VIEW OF Reviews by Mr. Hutchinson gives 
a vivid impression of the indispensable serv- 
ices rendered our soldiers by automobiles 
and motor trucks on the border and in Mex- 
ico. In the middle of September, with the 
renewal of the British drive on the Somme, 
there came highly colored accounts of a new 
type of heavily armored motor truck 
equipped with machine-guns and used in the 
advance on the German trenches. This new 
engine of war was described as of weird and 
monstrous appearance, and as continuing on 
its relentless way across shell holes, trenches, 
and barbed-wire defenses, even mowing down 
trees and crushing the walls of houses in its 
juggernaut progress. 


swampy or otherwise difficult 

ground. Their peculiar 
method of locomotion, by means of bands 
having corrugated surfaces next to the 
ground, and rails on the inner and upper 
side for the wheels of the vehicle, gives them 
the name caterpillar. They virtually lay 
their own track in sections on the endless- 
chain principle. The type made in Illinois 
and shipped to the British Government is 
equipped with an engine of 120 horsepower, 
and can move at two speeds, about 214 miles 
or 4 miles an hour. 


In the last days of August the 
A Bird Treaty Senate ratified a treaty with 
with Canada Hee PIE 

Canada providing joint protec- 
tion for most of the migratory birds crossing 
the border of the two countries—a most sig- 
nificant gain in the work of bird protection. 
President John B. Burnham, of the Ameri- 
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can Game Protective Association, Dr. Horn- 
aday, and various organizations of sports- 
men and farmers, had been working for such 
an international arrangement for three 
years. ‘They had the strong assistance of 
Mr. Henry Ford, of Detroit, and, in Con- 
gress, of Senator George P. McLean, of 
Connecticut. The main objects of the treaty 
are that no bird important to agriculture 
shall be shot at any time; that the open sea- 
son for shooting game birds shall in no case 
be more than three and a half months in the 
year, and that each country shall so arrange 
its seasons for shooting as to prevent killing 
during the breeding seasons. ‘The treaty is 
really a great victory for the men who have 
been fighting for the conservation of wild 
life. It has an indirect importance in its ap- 
peal to the sportsman on this side of the bor- 
der, where one hears not infrequently objec- 
tion to observing our own game laws on the 
score of injustice in sparing such birds as 
woodcock in New England when they are 
not correspondingly protected in other parts 
of their flight. 


The epidemic of infantile paraly- 
sis, beginning its ravages early 
in the summer, never attained 
alarming proportions outside of the States 
of New York, New. Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Connecticut. "There were more than 
the average number of cases in Illinois and 
a few other States, but in the country at 
large the disease was not more prevalent 
than in former years. Cases were reported to 
the United States Public Health Service 
from thirty-three States. It was thought ne- 
cessary to postpone the fall opening of 
schools and colleges for séveral weeks. In 
New York City the death rate for the en- 
tire duration of the epidemic up to Septem- 
ber 15 was almost precisely 25 per cent. 
(2162 deaths in 8650 cases). ‘The Health 
Department of the city has continued to act 
on the assumption that the disease is trans- 
mitted by human beings through personal 
contact. The strict enforcement of quaran- 
tine regulations led to much personal in- 
convenience and doubtless to some hardship 
in various places, especially in New York 
State. Meanwhile, it is just as well to 
bear in mind that other countries have had 
far more severe visitations of this malady 
than the United States has ever suffered. In 
Sweden, for, example, it has long been a 
dreaded plague, and the disappointment there 
at the failure to learn its cause is quite as 
great as it is in this country. 


Infantile 
Paralysis 
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GENERAL BRUSSILOV, RUSSIA’S GREAT COMMANDER 
IN THE OFFENSIVE MOVEMENT 


Our readers will note in Mr. 
Simonds’ article (page 399) the 
importance that he attaches to 
the declarations of war made by Italy and 
Rumania. Italy had been in the war since 
May 23, 1915, it is true, but only as an 
enemy of Austria. It was known that a 
break with Germany as Austria’s powerful 
ally could not be postponed much longer; 
and the announcement of her hostile attitude 
and intent on August 27 surprised no one. 
Rumania’s_ declaration, however, against 
Austria, made within twenty-four hours 
after Italy’s action, was the most sensa- 
tional news of the summer. It meant a pow- 
erful accession to the forces of the Entente 
in the Balkans. Codperation with the Rus- 
sians to the north and east and with the 
French and British, in Greece, to say noth- 
ing of the possibilityof Greece herself com- 
ing into the war on the side of the Allies, 
might defeat the Bulgar-Teuton plans and 
drive back the armies that had overrun Ser- 
bia last year. At any rate it seemed to say. 
to the world ‘that Rumania, having delib- 
erated for months, had concluded once for 
all that her prospects of national aggrandize- 
ment were to be enhanced by an Entente 
alliance rather than by a Teutonic one. 


Rumania in 
the War 
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PREMIER BRATIANO 


KING FERDINAND 


GENERAL AVERESCU 


THE RUMANIAN PREMIER, KING, AND CHIEF MILITARY LEADER 


What do they hope to get out 
of it? is the brutally direct ques- 
tion that the world is asking to- 
day, as it asked on the day when the’ news 
came that Italy and Rumania had assumed 
new responsibilities in relation to the war. 
A greater Rumania undoubtedly enters the 
vision of Rumanian statesmen, as Mr. Si- 
monds suggests, and something of what that 
includes is briefly indicated in the article on 
Transylvania (page 410). Great Ruma- 
nian populations are living beyond the na- 
tional bounds, ruled by alien dynasties. It 
cannot be doubted that national ambitions 
and aspirations had much to do with the de- 
cision at Bucharest in August. It is generally 
believed that Russia is to have Constanti- 
nople and the Bosporus, and as a part of 
the understanding among the Allies it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that concessions in 
Bessarabia may be made to Rumania. As 
for Italy, there is hardly any question that by 
taking an active part in aiding her allies in 
the Balkans she hopes for territorial com- 
pensation in the Near@®ast when peace is 
concluded. Asia Minor has already been 
conceded to her—by the newspaper corre- 
spondents. 


The Quid pro 
Quo 


As pointed out by Mr. Simonds 

The Sad Estate in this month’s article on the 
of Greece ° 

war, the tragic aspects of the 
dilemma in which Greece finds herself are 
intensified from day to day. The long- 
awaited fall of the Zaimis ministry, on Sep- 
tember 13, was followed by many indications 
that the country was ready to enter the war 
on the side of the Entente Allies. After a 
refusal on the part of M. Dimitracopulos, 
former Minister of Justice, to form a cabi- 
net, the task was committed to M. Kalogero- 
poulos. Within a few days after his ac- 
ceptance of the portfolio it was semi-officially 
announced that demands had been made on 
Germany for the release of the Greek army 
corps made prisoners by the Bulgarians and 
Germans at Kavala. It had been stated that 
these troops were to be transported to Ger- 
many. In England this procedure was called 
kidnapping; and the indignant outcry that 
arose from the British press when it was 
learned that 25,000 Greek soldiers were to 
be kept out of harm’s way by the kind fore- 
thought of their Bulgarian and Teutonic 
protectors was another reminder that John 
Bull’s sense of humor is not quite the same 
as other people’s. 
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GENERAL SARRAIL INSPECTS THE RUSSIAN TROOPS WHO JOINED THE ALLIED ARMY AT SALONICA 


(For many months the Allies have been preparing an army at Salonica, with the avowed purpose of some day 


starting an advance which might eliminate Turkey 


which vast supplies from Germany are transported. Besides the original French and 
are now_at this Greek port the reorganized Serbian army and troops sent from Ital 
weeks Greek volunteers in large numbers have joined this polyglot army under 


from the war by cutting the railroad through Bulgaria over 


British contingents, there 
and Russia. Within recent 


eneral Sarrail) 


RECORD OF THE EVENTS IN THE WAR 


(From August 19 to September 20, 1916) 


The Last Part of August 


August 19.—Two British light cruisers, Not- 
tingham and Falmouth, are sunk by German 
submarines in the North Sea; the German battle- 
ship Westfalen is damaged by a torpedo from a 
British submarine. 

August 20.—It is learned that Italian and Rus- 
sian armies have landed at Salonica, Greece, to 
operate jointly with the British, French, and 
Serbians. 

August 22——The Bulgarian resistance to the 
Allied drive—either imminent or actually begun 
—takes the form of a counter-offensive on both 
wings. 

August 23.—The German merchant submarine 
Deutschland arrives at the mouth of the Weser 
on her way to Bremen, having made the voyage 
from Baltimore in three weeks. 

August 24.—The French complete their occupa- 
tion of the village of Maurepas, north of the 
Somme. 

The Russian War Department announces the 
recapture of Mush, in Armenia, which had been 
taken by the Turks on August 8; the Russians 
appear to have frustrated a Turkish attempt to 
encircle the left wing of their Caucasian army 
and to have regained the initiative at all points 
in Asia Minor. 

Subscriptions to the new British 5 per cent. 
loan in the United States are closed, the $250,- 


000,000 being over-subscribed within three days. 

August 27.—Italy declares that it considers 
itself from August 28 at war with Germany; 
although at war with Austria, Germany’s ally, 
since May 23, 1915, Italy had maintained correct 
relations with Germany. 

Rumania enters the war on the side of the 
Allies and begins hostilities against Austria- 
Hungary; the Rumanian statement declares that 
Rumanians in Austrian territory are exposed to 
the hazards of war, that by intervening Rumania 
believes she can shorten the war, and that Ru- 
mania places herself with those powers that can 
assist her in realizing her national ideals. 

Bulgarian troops occupy all but one of the 
Greek forts about Kavala. 

August 29.—Field-Marshal von Hindenburg be- 
comes Chief of the Staff of the German armies, 
succeeding General von Falkenhayn. 


August 30.—Austro-Hungarian troops are with- 
drawn before the Rumanian armies, which seize 
all of the five Carpathian passes into Hungary 
and occupy Kronstadt and Hermannstadt, the two 
most important cities of Transylvania. 

The Russians renew their offensive against the 
Austro-German lines in Galicia, after compara- 
tive quiet lasting two weeks; the official state- 
ment declares that nearly 16,000 prisoners were 
taken. 

Greek revolutionists at Salonica seize the bar- 
racks of the Greek infantry, proclaim a pro- 
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visional government, and call upon the people to 
combine with the Allies and drive the Bulgarians 
out of Greece. 


The First Week of September 


September 2.—The British and French Gov- 
ernments demand of Greece the control of the 
postal and telegraph systems, alleging that their 
enemies receive information; King Constantine 
and his ministers decide to comply. 

September 3.—The British and French renew 
their offensive north of the Somme River, France, 
advancing along a front of six miles and occupy- 
ing four villages. 

September 4.—The French continue their attack 
upon the German lines at the Somme, and are 
successful on a front of twelve miles south of 
the river. 

Bulgarian and German troops invade Rumania 
in the Dobrudja district—the territory on the 
Black Sea which Rumania seized from Bulgaria 
during the second Balkan war. 


September 7——The Rumanian fortress of Tut- 
rakan is captured by Bulgarian and German 
troops, 20,000 prisoners being taken when the 
Rumanians are unable to retreat across the 
Danube. 

The Rumanian forces take the important Bul- 
garian city of Orsova, at the Iron Gate of the 
Danube, where Rumania, Hungary, and Serbia 
meet. 


The Second Week of September 


September 8.—Russian troops arrive in the 
Dobrudja district, joining with Rumanian forces 
in an effort to check the German-Bulgarian. in- 
vasion. 

September 9.—British troops continue their as- 
sault on the German lines in the Somme region 
and occupy the whole of the village of Ginchy. 

Announcement is made at Ottawa of a new 
$100,000,000 Canadian war loan, bearing 5 per 
cent. interest, and running fifteen years. 

September 10.—The Bulgarian-German army 
invading Rumania captures Silistria, the second 
Rumanian fortress on the Danube in the Dobrudja 
district. 

September 11.—It is learned that the command 
of the German lines in France has bcen re- 
arranged, with Duke Albrecht of Wurttemberg 
in command of the northern sector, Crown Prince 
Ruprecht of Bavaria in command of the central 
sector (including the Somme), and the German 
Crown Prince continuing in command of the 
southern (Verdun) sector. 

Belgian forces in German East Africa after 
ten days’ fighting take Tabora, the principal city 
of the colony. 

September 12.—In the Somme region, on a 
front of three and three-quarter miles south -of 
Combles, the French make the greatest gain of 
any single day since the offensive began. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies, Finance 
Minister Ribot introduces a bill for a second 5 
per cent. war loan. 


September 13.—The Zaimis ministry in Greece 
resigns; M. Dimitrasopulos (former Minister of 
Justice) agrees to form a cabinet if his program 
is accepted by the Allied governments. 

It is declared at London and Paris that the 
offensive of the British and French armies at the 


Somme has carried them beyond the original sys- 
tem of German trenches. 


September 14.—An official German statement 
declares that the commander of the fourth Greek 
Army Corps (stationed at Seres, Drama, and 
Kavala), having appealed to the German com- 
mander for food and protection from Allied 
pressure, will be interned in Germany until 
Greece is freed of invaders. 

September 14-15.—The British renew their at- 
tack against the Germans at the Somme, with the 
greatest success since the battle began on July 1; 
they capture German trenches on a front of six 
miles, including three villages and important 
high ground north of Combles. 

The British use for the first time a new style 
of armored and armed motor truck, capable of 
crossing trenches and shell holes. 

September 15.—A German official statement de- 
clares that a great battle in the Dobrudja district 
of Rumania ended in the complete destruction of 
a Rumanian and Russian. army, by Bulgarians 
and Germans under Field-Marshal von Macken- 
sen. 

French dispatches indicate that the Allied of- 
fensive in the Balkans (General Sarrail’s army 
of British, French, Serbians, Russians, and Ital- 
ians) has been renewed with advances at all 
points. 

The Italians begin a new offensive against the 
Austrians on the Carso Plateau, in the campaign 
against Trieste. 

Great Britain adopts measures for restricting 
the trade of the United States with Holland and 
the Scandinavian countries, in certain prohibited 
articles, on the ground that imports of European 
neutrals—above a specified normal allowance— 
are likely to reach Britain’s enemies. 

Mr. Lloyd George, British Secretary of War, 
issues a statement regarding the use of informa- 
tion obtained through the censorship of neutral 
mails; he declares that honest business interests 
and trade secrets of American merchants and 
manufacturers are safe. 


September 16—A new cabinet is formed in 
Greece, headed. by Nikolas Kalogeropoulos. 


A German news agency declares that during 
August 126 hostile merchant ships and 35 neutral 
vessels carrying contraband were -destroyed by 
submarines of the Central Powers or by mines; 
from September 3 to September 11, 26 hostile 
and 7‘neutral ships were similarly sunk. 


September 17.—The Russians resume their at- 
tempts to take Halicz, key to Lemberg, Galicia. 


September 18.—Franco-Russian troops compris- 
ing the left wing of the Allied army in north- 
western Macedonia occupy the town of Florina, 
after a battle with Bulgarians lasting two days; 
Serbian troops also make progress. 


September 20.—Rumanian troops invading 
Transylvania suffer a reverse by Austrians, but 
the German-Bulgarian invasion of Dobrudja is 
declared to have been checked. 

Greece is reported to have demanded of Ger- 
many the release of Greek troops removed from 
Kavala; Allied officials make public documents 
indicating that the Greek troops desired to sur- 
render to them rather than to the Germans. 

A compilation of American contributions to 
war relief shows a total of $28,896,277, one-third 
of which was for Belgian relief. 
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THE CENTER SPAN OF THE QUEBEC BRIDGE FALLING WHILE BEING RAISED TO POSITION 


(For the second time the attempt to bridge the St. Lawrence River at Quebec has failed. 
On the 11th of last month the bridge was again nearing 


nearer shore collapsed, causing the loss of sixty lives. 


completion when the center span fell to the bottom of the river. 


In 1907 a section 


This span—640 feet long and weighing 5100 


tons—had been constructed separately and towed on pontoons to position, and was being raised to its proper level 


when an accident occurred, the nature of which is as yet unknown. 


The picture shows the span falling into the 


water, the photographer having set his camera to record the hoisting. The bridge is designed principally for rail- 


road traffic, in an effort to bring to Quebec a share of tH commerce going in recent years mostly to Montreal) 


RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


(From August 19 to September 20, 1916) 


_ PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 

August 19.—The Senate passes the Workmen’s 
Compensation bill, providing disability and death 
allowances for half a million Government em- 
ployees. 

August 22.—In the Senate, general debate upon 
the Emergency Revenue bill is begun, Mr. Sim- 
mons (Dem., N. C.) defending the financial 
record of the present Congress, and Messrs. 
Smoot (Rep., Utah) and Penrose (Rep., Pa.) se- 
verely criticizing it. 

August 25.—The House repasses the Army 
appropriation bill, without the provision objected 
to by the President. 

August 26.—In the Senate debate on the Reve- 
nue bill, Mr. Underwood (Dem., Ala.) refuses 
to be bound by his party caucus and criticizes the 
proposed duty on dyes. 


August 29.—Both branches assemble in the 
House chamber and are addressed by the Presi- 
dent regarding the threatened railroad strike; he 
urges immediate legislation establishing an eight- 
hour day for railroad operators, creating a com- 
mission to watch the result, and providing for a 
public investigation of future controversies. 

August 31.—The Senate unanimously adopts, 
as an amendment to the Revenue bill, a provision 
permitting the President to invoke retaliatory 
trade measures against belligerents discrimina- 
ting against products of the United States... . 
In the House, Chairman Adamson (Dem., Ga.), 
of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, intro- 
duces an eight-hour bill acceptable to the Presi- 
dent and to the representatives of the four rail- 
way brotherhoods. j 


September 1.—The House, by vote of 239 to 56, 
passes the emergency bill establishing a basic 
eight-hour day for railway operators, and crea- 
ting a commission of three members to report 
upon the working of the measure; 70 Republicans 
vote with the Democratic majority, while 2 Demo- 
crats vote against the measure: 


September 2.—The Senate passes without 
amendment the Railroad Eight-Hour bill by vote 
of 43 to 28; only 2 Democrats vote against the 
measure, and 1 Republican votes for it. ... 


The House passes the Webb bill, exempting from 
anti-trust laws combinations of American ex- 
porters for the promotion of foreign trade. 


September 4.—Both branches agree to the con- 
ference report on the Workmen’s Compensation 
bill. 


September 5.—The Senate, by vote of 42 to 16, 
passes the Administration’s Emergency Revenue 
bill, designed to raise $205,000,000 annually from 
special taxes; 5 Republicans vote with the Demo- 
crats for the measure. 


September 7.—Both branches adopt the confer- 
ence report on the special Revenue bill, dropping 
the most drastic of the amendments which em- 
powered the President to. retaliate against bel- 
ligerent governments that interfere with Ameri- 
can rights. . The Senate ratifies the treaty 
with Denmark pyoviding for the purchase of the 
Danish West Indies. 


September 8.—The first session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress comes to an end, after nine 
months’ legislative work and with appropriations 
totaling $1,626,439,209. 
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THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL AT HODGENVILLE, KY. 
(The memorial, built over the log-cabin birthplace 


of Lincoln, was formally turned over to the nation on . 


Labor Day. President Wilson delivered a speech of ac- 
ceptance. ) 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. 


August 26.—In the second Texas Democratic 
primary (the first being without decisive result), 
Senator Culberson is renominated, defeating ex- 
Governor Colquitt. 

August 28.—While President Wilson still con- 
fers with railroad presidents and the leaders of 
the employees, he learns that a strike order has 
been issued to take effect on September 4. 

August 29.—The President signs the Army and 
Navy appropriation bills and the Philippine bill. 
. . . In the California Republican primary, Gov- 
ernor Johnson defeats Willis H. Booth for the 
United States Senate nomination. 


August 31.—Ex-President Roosevelt delivers 
his first speech in the campaign, at Lewiston, Me., 
giving his reasons for believing that President 
Wilson’s reélection would be a grave misfortune. 

September 2.—Upon the passage by Congress 
of the eight-hour law for railway operators, and 
the announcement of the President that he would 
sign the bill, the leaders of the trainmen call off 
the strike set for September 4. . . . President 
Wilson is formally notified of his renomination 
at Shadow Lawn, his summer residence at Long 
Branch, N. J.; in his speech of acceptance he 
points to the achievements of the Democratic Ad- 
ministration. 

September 3.—President Wilson signs ‘the 
Eight-Hour Law for railroad operators, 

September 4—The Lincoln Memorial at 
Hodgenville, Ky., built over the log-cabin birth- 
place of the martyr President, is formally pre- 
sented to the nation by the Lincoln Farm Associ- 
ation; President Wilson delivers the speech of 
acceptance. 


September 7.—The President signs the Ship- 
ping bill, creating a government - controlled 
$50,000,000 corporation to build, buy, or lease 
merchant ships. 

September 11.—The election in Maine results 
in a sweeping victory for the Republicans, who 
elect a governor (Carl E. Milliken), two United 
States Senators (Frederick Hale and Bert M. 
Fernald), and four Congressmen, and control 
both houses of the legislature. 


September 12.—In the South Carolina Demo- 
cratic primary, Governor Richard I. Manning is 
renominated, defeating former Governor Cole L. 
Blease. . . . In the Georgia Democratic pri- 
mary, Governor Nat E. Harris is defeated for 
renomination by Hugh M. Dorsey. 

September 13.—In the Illinois primary, Gov- 
ernor Dunne (Dem.) is renominated, and ex- 
Congressman Frank O. Lowden is chosen by the 
Republicans. 

September 19.—In the New York primary, 
Governor Whitman wins the Republican and 
Progressive nominations, Judge Seabury being 
chosen by the Democrats; the contests for the 
United States Senate nominations are won by 
William F. McCombs (Dem.) and ex-Congress- 
man William M. Calder (Rep.), who defeats 
Robert Bacon. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


August 24.—The Danish Landsthing (upper 
house of Parliament) votes, 39 to 7, that if the 
proposed sale of the Danish West Indies to the 
United States cannot be postponed until after the 
war the question must be settled by a general 
election. 

September 15.—The voters of British Colum- 
bia, Canada, adopt prohibition by a large ma- 
jority. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


August 19.—It is learned that China has pro- 
tested to Japan against the sending of two thou- 
sand troops to Eastern Mongolia because of a 
recent clash there between Chinese and Japanese 
troops. 

August 24.—A protocol is signed at Washing- 
ton by representatives of the ‘United States and 
Haiti, embodying details of the treaty recently 
agreed to. ; 
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THE U. S. CRUISER “MEMPHIS,” WRECKED BY A 
SUDDEN AND VIOLENT STORM IN THE HARBOR OF 
SANTO DOMINGO ON AUGUST 29 
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RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS* 


September 3.—Japan presents to China fovr. 


demands for a settlement of the clash between 
Chinese and Japanese troops at Cheng-Chiatun, 
in Eastern Mongolia, on August 13; besides in- 
demnities and punishment of Chinese officers, 
Japan demands the withdrawal of Chinese troops 
from the district and the granting to Japan of 
police rights in Inner Mongolia. 


September 7.—The United States Senate ratifies 
the treaty with Denmark, providing for the pur- 
chase of the Danish West Indies for $25,000,000. 

September 14.—The State Department at 
Washington announces that both Japan and 
Russia have given assurances that the new Russo- 
Japanese convention is in no sense designed to 
modify the “open door” in China. 


AMERICAN RELATIONS WITH MEXICO 

August 22.—Franklin K. Lane (Secretary of 
the Interior), Judge George Gray, and Dr. John 
R. Mott are named as the American members of 
the Joint Commission, 

August 26.—It is announced at a border head- 
quarters that’ 1508 National Guardsmen, with 
persons dependent upon them for support, have 
been discharged upon application. 

August 28.——The War Department . orders 
12,000 National Guardsmen of Kentucky, Ohio, 
and Vermont from mobilization camps to the 
Mexican border. 

August 30.—The War Department orders the 
return to State mobilization camps of fourteen 
regiments of the National Guard (15,000 men) 
on the border; it is assumed that the movement 
has a bearing on the threatened railroad strike. 

September 6.—The six members of the Ameri- 
can-Mexican Joint Commission meet at New 
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R. NORRIS WILLIAMS, CHARLES EVANS, 
OF PHILADELPHIA OF CHICAGO 


THE NEW TENNIS AND GOLF CHAMPIONS 


(Mr. Williams won the national lawn-tennig cham- 
pionship in the tournament at New York City, on Sep- 
tember 5. Mr. Evans won the national amateur golf 
championship on the links of the Merion Cricket Club, 
near Philadelphia, on September 9. Both players de- 
feated last year’s champions in their final matches.) 
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WILLIAM J. PATTERSON, OF PITTSBURGH, NEW 
COM MANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE G. A. R. 


London, Conn., in the first of a series of confer- 
ences to adjust Mexican problems. 

September 7.—The War Department directs 
that those regiments of the National Guard re- 
cently ordered from the Mexican border to State 
mobilization camps shall be mustered out of the 
federal service. 

September 14.—General Carranza calls an 
election for delegates to a national assembly 
which will adopt a revised constitution and take 
steps preliminary to the election of a President 
and a Congress. . . . The Tennessee National 
Guard (2000 men) is ordered to the border for 
patrol duty. 

September 16.—An attack is made upon Chi- 
huahua by armed forces believed to be led by 
General Villa himself; after having seized the 
public buildings, the bandits are defeated and 
driven out of the city by Federal troops under 
General Trevino. 

OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 

August 25.—Victor Carlstrom flies in an aero- 
plane off the Virginia coast, with a passenger, 
661 miles in 8 hours and 40 minutes actual flying 
time, with two stops. 

August 29.—The United States cruiser Mem- 
phis (formerly the Tennessee) is driven ashore 
by a heavy sea at Santo Domingo City, and be- 
comes wreck; 36 men lose their lives. 

September 1—William J. Patterson, of Pitts- 
burgh, is elected’ Commander-in-Chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic at the National 
Encampment, Kansas City. 

September 3.—Sir Ernest Shackleton arrives at 
Punta Arenas, Argentina, with the members of 
his Antarctic expedition who had been marooned 
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CHARLES G. HERBERMANN HORACE. WHITE 


SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER 


MAJ.-GEN. A. L. MILLS 


(Dr. Herbermann, who died on August 24, was for forty-six years professor of Latin at the College of the 


City of New York, and_ gained distinction also as editor-in-chief of the Catholic Encyclopedia. Mr. 


hite was 


editor of the Chicago Tribune for some years following the Civil War. In 1874 he joined the staff of the New 
York Evening Post, afterwards becoming editor-in-chief. He died on September 16. Governor Pennypacker had 
for many years been a leading figure in the Republican politics of Pennsylvania, serving as Governor from 1903 
to 1907. At the time of his death, last month, he was a member of the Public Service Commission. General 
Mills was chief of the Bureau of Militia Affairs, and as superintendent of the Military Academy at West Point 


had much to do with the enlargement of that institution) 


on Elephant Island, his fourth attempt at rescue 
having been successful. 

September 5.—The national lawn-tennis cham- 
pionship is won by R. N. Williams, of Philadel- 
phia, in the matches at Forest Hills, N/ Y., de- 
feating William M. Johnston, of San Francisco. 


September 7.—Surface-car transit in New York 
City is tied up by a strike of motormen and con- 
ductors, organized by the national union; the 
subway and elevated systems are little affected. 


September 10.—Charles Evans, of Chicago, 
wins the national amateur golf championship at 
Haverford, Pa., defeating Robert Gardner, the 
1915 champion. 

September 11—The steel cantilever bridge 
under construction over the St. Lawrence River 
near Quebec collapses for the second time as the 
central span (weighing 5100 tons) was being 
raised into position; 11 persons are killed. 

September 19.—A bursting dam in the moun- 
tains of Bohemia (Austria), near the German 
frontier, inundates several villages and causes 
the death of more than 250 persons. 


OBITUARY 


August 20.—James Seligman, the veteran New 
York banker, 92. : 

August 21—James Talcott, a prominent New 
York banker and philanthropist, 81. 

August 24.—Charles George Herbermann, pro- 
fessor of Latin at the College of the City of 
New York and editor of the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, 76. 

August 25.—Archbishop John Lancaster Spald- 
ing, of the Roman Catholic Church in Illinois, a 
member of the anthracite coal arbitration board 
of 1902, 76. 

August 28.—Rev. William Hayes Ward, D. D., 
for many years editor of the Independent, 81 (see 
page 440). Bishop Leigh Richmond 


. . . 


Brewer, of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
Montana, 77. . . . Henri Joseph Harpignies, 
the French landscape painter, 97. 

August 30.—Benjamin Day, inventor of a 
process for producing mechanical tints in photo- 
engraving, 78. 

August 31.—John Peirce St. John, ex-Governor 
of Kansas and Prohibition candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1884, 83. 

September 1.—Dr. Albert Leffingwell, champion 
of the restriction of human and animal vivisec- 
tion. 

September 2.—Samuel W. Pennypacker, Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania from 1903 to 1907, 73. 

September 4.—Richard C. Kerens, former am- 
bassador to Austria-Hungary, 74. . . . Rev. 
Adam McClelland, D. D., of New York, a noted 
blind preacher and author, 83. 

September 11.—Thomas Lemuel James, Post- 
master-General in the Garfield cabinet, 85. 

September 14.—Josiah Royce Alford, professor 
of natural religion and moral philosophy at 
Harvard, 60. . Don José Echegaray, the 
noted Spanish dramatist, 83. 

September 15.—Dr. William Bayard Craig, for- 
mer chancellor of Drake University (Iowa), 70. 

September 16.—Horace White, the eminent 
journalist, formerly editor of the New York 
Evening Post, 82. . . . Gen. Basil Wilson 
Duke, of Louisville, a noted cavalry leader in 
the Confederate Army, 78. 

September 17.—Seth Low, a distinguished 
public-spirited citizen of New York, former 
Mayor, and former president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, 66. 

September 18.—Major-Gen. Albert L. Mills, 
U. S. A. Chief of the Bureau of Militia Af- 
fairs, 62. 

September 19.—William James Calhoun, former 


‘Minister to China, 68. 
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BACK TO THE OLD MOUNT 
From the Chronicle (San Francisco) 





HE victors declare that the election on 

September 11 shows that the voters in 
general are glad to return to the Republican 
elephant after a season spent in trying to 
ride the Democratic donkey ; but so far as the 
returns themselves are concerned, each side 
can find grounds for hope of victory in No- 














PREPARING TO HIT THE TRAIL 
From the Leader (Cleveland) 


OF STRIFE 


CARTOONISTS 





“VICTORY IN NOVEMBER!” 
From the Ledger (Philadelphia) 


vember—the Democrats in the fact that a 
“normally” Republican State did not roll up 
a phenomenal majority. 





THE ELOQUENT SISTERS TAKE THE STUMP 
FOR WILSON 


(News Item: President Wilson will not make 
speaking tour) 
From the News (Dallas) 
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UNCLE SAM: I SUPPOSE I COULD RUN THE BLAME 
THINGS MYSELF IF I HAD TO 
From the Register (Des Moines) 


Four of the cartoons on this page relate 
to the unprecedented situation at Washington 
on September 1, when the country was threat- 
ened with a great railroad strike if Congress 
should fail to enact the Eight-Hour Law. 
They remind us that all the world’s strife is 
not on the battlefield. In the lower right- 
hand corner we reproduce a Swiss cartoon 
that depicts the perplexity of Mars when he 
learns of two additional declarations of war 
in the European tangle. 
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TRYING TO “BUTT IN” ON THE ROW 
From the News-Tribune (Duluth) 

















A BLOOD RELATION 
From the Evening Dispatch (Columbus) 











AN HONEST EFFORT 
From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus) 


There is no apparent reason why the de- 
termination of the Allies to monopolize the 
world’s trade should be compared to the 
judgment of Paris, but Punch seems to like 


From Nebelspajter (Zurich, Switzerland) 
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C 1916: By John T. McCutcheon 

SHIFTING THE BURDENS, OR, HOW THE THREATENED ; " * ) 
STRIKE WILL BE SETTLED Pes "| 
From the Tribune (Chicago) THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS 


Paris: “‘We’ve decided to Kee hag ,apple for ourselves. 
Germania: “Then what do 
Paris: “The pip!” 

From Punch (London) 


igi if 


” 


mons loyal Canada to subscribe to the second 
war-loan. The “philanthropy and five per 
cent.” motive is not wholly absent from his 
call. Other cartoons from Britain’s over-seas 
dominions are reproduced on the following 
pages. Australia, India, and South Africa are 
represented and serve to express in some de- 
gree the interest in the war that is taken by 
loyal British colonists in those countries. 


AWAITING ORDERS 
From the Leader (Cleveland) 


the conceit and it is quite probable that Ger- 
many can stand it. 
The cartoonist of the Montreal Star sum- 











UNCLE SAM, HAVING SOLD TO THE BELLIGERENTS 


EVERY POSSIBLE THING, IS GOING TO 
“NEGOTIATE” PEACE DUTY WITH PROFIT: NOW THEN, ALL TOGETHER! 


From A Careta (Rio Janeiro) From the Star (Montreal) 
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IN HIS GRIP 
Bruin: “There’s no escaping me this time.” 
(Russia has recovered so completely from her col- 
lapse of a year ago. that her campaigns against the 
Turks in Asia Mirior and the Austrians in Galicia 
seem almost irresistible) 


From Hindi Punch (Bombay, India) 


THE INDEMNITY TREE 


Tue Unver Garpener (Crown Eptove Spence): we 


don’t think it will bear any fruit, after all. 
From the Bulletin (Sydney, Australia) 





THE RISING TIDE 


(Will the combined British, French, Russian, and 
Italian offensives overthrow the German and_ his 
Austro-Hungarian ally?) 


(From Le Rire Paris) 





IN THE SOUP 





FE SY 


GeNnerRAL Hatc: “Yes, William, we prepared the soup 
—now you are in it.” 


BETTER THAN A “LOOS” GRIP THIS TIME (“The British have made the soup, now they must 
(Meaning that the British are holding the Germans sup it,” said the Kaiser to his Prussian Guard. The 
better than they did at the Battle of Loos) Guards were subsequently cut to pieces in an attack) 


From the Cape Times (Cape Town, South Africa) From Punch (Melbourne, Australia) 
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i” German: “Excuse me, madam, did I hear you 
Call! 

(The well-known German publicist, Herr Maximilian 
Harden, writing in Die Zukunft, suggests: “After the 
recent exhibition of our enemy’s strength, they might, 


without humiliation, make up accounts and consider 


peace’’) 
From the Cape Times (Cape Town, South Africa) 



































Asia he might finally be perfectly 
quieted! 


A SAFE PLACE FOR THE TURK 
From the Listok (Odessa, Russia) 


APPARENTLY THE LONG CHANCELLOR HAS BEEN 
CHANCELLOR TOO LONG 


(Referring to the criticism against the policies of von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, and alluding to the height of the 
German Chancellor. This German cartoon recalls one 
that was current during Lincoln’s second campaign, 
declaring “We want Long Abe Lincoln a little longer”) 


From Der Nebelspalter (Zurich, Switzerland) 


Russian views of Turkey’s fate are interest- 
ing at this moment to the whole world. The 
cartoon from Odessa (on the left) pictures 
the Turk’s utter desperation and the idea, 
now apparently fixed in the Russian mind, 
that no foothold is left to him anywhere, 
east or west. 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE BULGARIAN CZAR 
From the Weekly News (Auckland, New Zealand) 
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THE SLUMP IN CENTRAL EUROPES 


Ferpie (of Bulgaria): “The All-Highest (German 
Emperor) seems a bit below par.”’ 
Suttan: ‘“‘Why did we ever leave our comfortable 


fence?” 
From Punch (London) 














THE IMPRUDENT KING OF GREECE 
VENIZELos: “Your majesty, do not bow so much, 
Your crown is likely to fall off your head.” 
From Listok (Odessa, Russia) 
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A DIFFICULT POSITION FOR GREECE TO MAINTAIN 
© From Le Rire (Paris) 























THE NEUTRALITY OF GREECE 


(Preferring neutrality to yielding to the entreaties of Ferdinand of Bulgaria, Greece now finds herself over- 


run by the warlike forces of the Central Powers 
From the Listok (Odessa, Russia) 





THE RAILROAD EIGHT-HOUR 
LAW 


BY WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY 








R. RIPLEY, who is professor of political economy in Harvard University, has 
become one of the highest authorities in the United States upon all the problems of 
transportation and has recently published two very important volumes on American 
railroads, one dealing with rates and regulation, the other with finance and organization. 
We do not know of any writer better qualified than Dr. Ripley to state for our readers 
the significance of the new law fixing the eight-hour day for men operating railway 
trains in interstate commerce. The sudden action taken by Congress in its closing hours 
last month, under President Wilson’s leadership, must rank as the foremost American 
topic of the season, and is likely to take first place as an issue in the pending political 
campaign. Professor Ripley occupies an independent standpoint, and his views deserve 
to be read with thoughtful attention and great respect —THE Ep1tor. 








O novelty whatever attaches to the de- 
i N mands of the railway trainmen in 1916 
for a basic eight-hour day and punitive over- 
time. Nine years earlier the three senior 
Brotherhoods of Engineers, Firemen, and 
Conductors first joined hands in a concerted 
movement therefor, on the railroads west of 
Chicago. The change has come, not in the 
nature of the demands but only in the means 
adjusted to their attainment. Steadily, year 
by year, improved organization and resources 
have broadened the territorial scope of each 
proposal, from local or divisional committees 
on a single road as at first, to entire roads, 
to systems comprising several affiliated com- 
panies, to the grand territorial groups of 
Trunk Line, Southern, or Western roads, 
until at last the range of operations becomes 
co-extensive with the whole United States. 
A slow, steady pressure has been kept up, 
with the inevitable outcome of a threatened 
nation-wide strike. A crisis has arisen, long 
anticipated by those in close touch with rail- 
road affairs; one which, it was believed, 
would\necessitate such drastic Federal legis- 
lation for dealing with labor disputes in a 
quasi+public service as is contained in Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Congressional program for the 
coming winter. The trainmen—400,000 of 
them—had the power to tie up every railroad 
from Fort Kent to San Diego; and the peo- 
ple of the’ United States were as clay in the 
hands of a potter, in so far as the protection 


of their paramount interest in an uninter- 
rupted railroad service was concerned. A 
condition of affairs supervened which ought 
never to be allowed: to occur again. 

To meet the novel situation thus presented, 
and to avert a country-wide strike with all 
its concomitants of industrial stoppage, waste, 
and warfare, the Congress of the United 
States, between a Friday and a Sunday early 
in September, enacted the so-called Eight- 
Hour Law—a most revolutionary bit of leg- 
islation. In text it is almost as brief as the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act; and it promises to 
open as novel a chapter in law-making no 
less momentous in its consequences. Just 
what are its provisions? What does it, and 
what does it not provide? 


IN EFFECT, A MINIMUM WAGE LAW 


In the first place, although “eight hours 
shall, in contracts for labor and service, be 
deemed a day’s work and the measure or 
standard of a day’s work for the purpose of 
reckoning the compensation for services of all 
employees . . . actually engaged in any 
capacity in the operation of trains,” this 
statute assuredly sets no limits to the length 
of the working day. It bears not the slight- 
est resemblance to the Federal Hours of 
Service law, which positively fixes a maxi- 
mum of sixteen hours as a trainman’s daily 
stint. Every member of the Brotherhoods 


understands this perfectly. President Gar- 
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retson, of the Order of Railway Conductors, 
outlined the reason at the Senate Committee 
hearings: 

The charge that it was impossible to 
put in a true eight-hour day on a railway is 
correct. It cannot be done. The trainman can- 
not stop, because eight hours may find him in a 
semi-desert country, or find him fifty miles from 
his home; therefore he is compelled to go on 
and work; but he demands a higher rate of 
speed. 


The so-called Eight-Hour Law, then, is a 
statute fixing wages, with only an incidental 
bearing upon hours, as will soon appear. 

The new statute is in effect a minimum 
wage law for men engaged in a quasi-public 
employment. We have recently become fa- 
miliar with such laws for women. Many 
States have copied the British, French, and 
Australian legislation, which, however, is ap- 
plicable to both sexes alike. Such statutes for 
women only are now before the Supreme 
Court of the United States to determine 
their constitutionality. 


TEN HOURS’ PAY FOR EIGHT HOURS’ WORK 


But the new Federal Eight-Hour Law pro- 
vides a minimum not for women but. for men. 
It is not “the first of its kind in the history 


of the world,” as has been. asserted by its op- 


ponents. The British Parliament was com- 
pelled to enact such a law in 1912 for coal 
miners, in order to bring to a close a strike 
which had shut down factories, stopped rail- 
ways and shipping, and thrown several mil- 
lion people out of employment. No miner in 
the British Isles may now be paid less than a 
sum fixed locally by a prescribed administra- 
tive machinery. But this new statute of 
ours not only fixes wages, it positively in- 
creases them by a substantial amount. For 
the law prescribes that, pending the report 
of a special commission instituted to observe 
the effect of the eight-hour schedule, that is 
to say, for a possible ten months— 


the compensation of railway employees subject 
to this act for a standard eight-hour work day, 
shall not be reduced below the present standard 
day’s wage, and for all necessary time in excess 
of eight hours, such employees shall be paid at 
a rate not less than the fro rata rate. 


In effect the new law orders ten hours’ 
pay—that being roughly the former stand- 
ard day—for eight hours’ work, with the 
remaining two hours at the same rate. 

The new law fails to fix an overtime 
penalty; it is merely a law to determine 
wages, and hence is of doubtful constitution- 
ality. The enactment of an overtime penalty 
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clause would change it into a statute regu- 
lating hours of labor. Such regulation has 
already been held constitutional even for men. 


THE QUESTION OF SPEED 


There are two possible ways in which the 
railroads may cope with the new conditions 
and avoid almost a flat increase of wages of 
twenty-five per cent. One is to speed up the 
trains. The other is to shorten the runs. By 
recourse to either expedient, inasmuch as the 
men are paid according to a dual standard of 
distance run or of time consumed, it is theor- 
etically possible to condense a day’s perform- 
ance within the new limits. Some roads, 
like the Southern Pacific and many in the 
South, with long through hauls and little 
local business, already achieve an average 
speed sufficient to comprehend 100-mile trips 
within eight, instead of ten hours. But for 
many others the problem is a most difficult 
one. Thus a single-track line, if it cuts its 
trains in two, is confronted with the need of 
more sidings, and enlarged terminals. Con- 
gestion of the main line is a costly business. 
Nor can the divisions be arbitrarily shortened 
up. Large towns cannot be bodily shifted to 
new locations, convenient for operating 
standard runs of eight hours instead of ten. 
And, furthermore, to rearrange schedules in- 
volves not only more outlay for facilities; it 
cuts away the ground from under the prime 
economy in operation upon which the car- 
riers have come to rely. 


SLOW, HEAVY TRAINS FAR MORE PROFITABLE 


Heavy train loads, necessarily slow, have 
been a prime resource in a pressing time of 
need. How efficacious, may be illustrated by 
two companies in the fiscal year of 1915. 
Largely by concentration of traffic, the New 
York Central carried 2,500,000,000 more 
tons of freight one mile than the year before, 
at an actual outlay for conducting transpor- 
tation—mainly fuel and wages—of $3,000,- 
000 less. The Canadian Pacific record is 
likewise extraordinary. Its ton mileage in- 
creased 79. per cent.; while its transportation 
expense grew by only one-quarter. This was 
effected -by-slower movement of freight trains 
and much heavier car loading. Thus was a 
surplus for dividends of only $90,000 trans- 
formed into one of $15,444,000 within a 
twelvemonth. And such a_ phenomenal 
showing is typical of what has been accom- 
plished all over the United States. It is 
due in part to the heavy investments in im- 
proved plant since 1909, now only just com- 
pleted; to extraordinary prosperity; but es- 
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sentially, also, to greatly improved operating 
technique. It is at this point, however, that 
one comes to such justification for the new 
legislation on behalf of the men as may be 
had—and it is indisputable that there is a 
grievance to which the railroads have not 
paid due attention. 


COMPLAINTS OF THE MEN 


The economy of heavy train leads means 
necessarily slower movement. It means more 
delays on sidings, more breakdowns, more ir- 
regular runs contingent upon obtaining a 
full rating for locomotives, more hanging 
about by the men waiting for a telephone call 
to report for duty, more nights away from 
home, or sleeping in the caboose instead of 
“hitting one’s own hay.” But the carriers, 
hard pressed for revenue, intent upon making 
both ends meet, have, perhaps, not paid suf- 
ficient attention to the attendant hardships 
and inconvenience to the men. ‘To be sure, 
under the rigid seniority rules, a good time 
later on was bound to come to each, as his 
term of service lengthened; until he attained 
the comfort of short and speedy trips on reg- 
ular hours for a generous day’s compensa- 
tion. But the rank and file of trainmen, as 
of humankind in general, lie nearer the bot- 
tom than the top of the pay-roll and the time 
sheet. And it is their discontent, coupled 
with the growing sense of power which one 
success after another has brought to the 
Brotherhoods since 1910, which has led up 
to the present extraordinary performance. 


HALF THE DEMANDS ABANDONED 


Unique as the present Eight-Hour Law is, 
it represents only one-half of the men’s de- 
mands. The railroads in their discomfiture 
to the contrary notwithstanding, the outcome 
was a compromise. In this sense the Presi- 
dent’s intervention may after all in the long 
run have been an act of statesmanship. 
Superficially he prejudged the case, and made 
up his mind offhand that the eight-hour de- 
mand was warranted. But that is not the 
whole story. Nor is the réle of the Presi- 


dent in this affair by any means concluded. ~ 


He may yet be needed to save the carriers 
from a still worse defeat, not directly but 
mediately at the hands of the Congress. The 
demands of the men were two-fold, involv- 
ing two separate items; one of principle, one 
of penalty. ‘They demanded a basic eight- 
hour day—not merely an empty declaration 
of principle, however, but: ten hours’ pay 
for eight hours’ service, as we have seen, as 
carried on under existing conditions, some of 


which can be modified, some not. This they 
achieved. But what they abandoned is of 
equal importance in their own eyes; and it is 
as sure as the rising of the sun that they 
will come back in due time and demand it 
of Congress. It is in this sense that the 
assertion holds good that this problem is 
only half worked out; and that the Presi- 
dent in his program for next winter relative 
to administrative procedure in such cases 
must be upheld by the American public as 
well ‘as by the railroads themselves to the 
bitter end. , 


PUNITIVE OVERTIME 


What the men abandoned was the puni- 
tive half of their demand—time and a half 
for all overtime above a limit set at eight 
hours if they could get it, if not at the pre- 
vailing ten. Superficially this abatement of 
their proposal halved the cost of the change 
from an original estimate by the carriers of 
$100,000,000 to something like one-half that 
sum. Actually the compromise was more 
than an even split. For, in the eyes of the 
law, the addition of a penalty, later on, by 
transforming the statute from a law fixing 
wages for men—of doubtful constitutional- 
ity—to one clearly regulating hours, might be 
necessary to save the day for it in the courts. 
Apparently it was immaterial to the men 
which half came first—a. basic hours’ plan 
or an overtime penalty—so closely do the 
two hang together. Either would have been 
acceptabie. Note what Lee of the Railway 
Trainmen testified before the Senate Com- 
mittee: 


Had the President of the United States said, 
“I think your claim for time-and-a-half over- 
time is fair, but your eight-hour day is unfair,” 
we might have considered it, because the 600 men 
here knew very well that so long as it does not 
cost the companies one penny more for working 
the ten, eleven, twelve, or fifteen hours than it. 
costs them to work these men the first hour, there 
is really no incentive to stop them or so arrange 
their business that the eight-hour day will be- 
come effective. 


The President happened to seize the di- 


lemma by one horn. Apparently the rail- 
roads would have preferred the other— 
namely, time-and-a-half overtime for all ex- 
cess above the prevailing ten-hour limit. Per- 
sonally I should have done the same, leaving 
open for future consideration whether the 
penalty should begin to run at ten, nine, 
or eight hours. But it would have made lit- 
tle difference in the long run, perhaps, in- 
asmuch as the two propositions are but op- 
posite faces of one and the same shield. They 
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stand or fall together, and until satisfaction 
or settlement is had concerning the remain- 
ing half of the program, the American pub- 
lic may not rest quiet in its industrial bed. 
The point cannot be too strongly stated; 
for upon it hangs the insistency of the Presi- 
dent’s program for still further law-making, 
not as to the substance but as to the method 
of procedure, when the inevitable contro- 
versy arises_once again. 

It will be worth while to reveal the en- 
tire program of the Brotherhoods, while we 
are about it. President Lee of the Train- 
men was again explicit: 

Without that (time-and-a-half for overtime) 
we will probably be against exactly the same 
condition with the eight-hour or 12'4-mile speed 
basis, that we are to-day against under the 
10-mile hour speed basis. 

And President Garretson of the Conduc- 
tors—‘“arid, loquacious, lean, and tearful” as 
his opponents call him, but picturesque and 
highly effective as he undoubtedly is all the 
same—frankly avowed at the same Senatorial 
Hearings that, following their unfailing 
practice so far as concerned punitive over- 
‘time provisions, the Brotherhoods were “per- 
fectly willing to put them in. the scrap-heap 
for a year.” ‘The question for the American 
people to decide is as to the manner in which 
this reclamation from the scrap-heap shall 
receive its due consideration when the time 
comes round. Shall punitive overtime, or 
anything else for that matter, be hastily en- 
acted into law under duress and threat of in- 
dustrial paralysis, or shall our legislative 
house be put in order to receive this ap- 
proaching guest with such dignity and con- 
sideration as may befit the circumstances of 
the case? Let justice, indeed, be done; but 
let it be done decently and in order. 


OTHER PROPOSITIONS TO BE DEALT WITH 


The President, at the height of the crisis, 
in person urged upon the Congress in joint 
session assembled, ‘“‘not in haste or merely as 
a means of meeting the present emergency, 
but as permanent and necessary additions to 
the law of the land,” six separate items of 
legislation. ‘These were, specifically: an en- 
largement of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission appropriate to its greatly enhanced 
responsibilities; a basic eight-hour day for 
railway trainmen; a commission to observe 
and report upon the effect of the eight-hour 
plan; an explicit recommendation that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission permit an 
increase of rates sufficient to meet the extra 
cost of the change; amendment of the present 
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mediation and concilation act to..prevent a 
repetition of the recent hold-up; and au- 
thority vested in the President to assume con- 
trol of train operation an@ to draft men into 
service for military purposes. Of these six 
propositions, two, and two only, were imme- 
diately enacted into law as already described. 
Only those which were demanded by the 
trainmen were embodied in the statute. But 
the others must come in due time. Without 
them, grave injustice to the carriers and im- 
minent danger to the public interest will 
assuredly obtain. 


MEDIATION AND ARBITRATION 


The fifth proposition, to amend the pres- 
ent Newlands Act providing for Federal 
mediation and arbitration of railway dis- 
putes, is the only one which will be bitterly 
opposed by the Unions. This law of 1913 
—itself the outcome, by amendment of the 
so-called Erdman Act, of a threatened train- 
men’s strike—permits, mediation by a perma- 
nent commission failing, the constitution of 
an arbitration board of three or six persons, 
duly balanced as to representation of each 
side. But it has failed utterly to meet the 
needs of the case. Its impartial members 
were uninitiated into the technique of rail- 
roading, entirely inexperienced, and disquali- 
fied for renewed service so soon as their 
record was once established. Piecemeal ad- 
justment—an unsatisfactory compromise— 
rather than a fundamental determination of 
the merits of the dispute resulted. By ask- 
ing for about twice what they expected to 
get, the men usually on the split-even got 
what they wanted. 


BROTHERHOODS OPPOSED TO COMPULSORY 
ARBITRATION 


There are two possibilities for amendment 
of the Federal procedure. One is compul- 
sory arbitration by a permanent, or at least 
an experienced board, as is done in Aus- 
tralasia. Whatever its advantages, the men 
will have none of it. It may be set down as 
a political impossibility. What the Presi- 
dent proposes is compulsory investigation— 
a modification of the De Meaux Canadian 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 
1907. This, in turn, put into effect the rec- 
ommendation of the United States Anthra- 
cite Coal Strike Commission of 1902, based 
upon a Massachusetts experience of 1877 
with an engineers’ strike on the Boston & 
Maine. It provides for “compulsory inquiry 
only and an appeal thereon to the reason and 
sense of right of all concerned.” Its objec- 
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tionable feature, from the trainmen’s point of 
view, is that it forbids a strike pending the 
period of investigation. n, 

The Brotherhoods an cialatead labor in 
general will leave no stone unturned to de- 
feat the adoption of this principle; but it 
must come, nevertheless. I, personally, find 
much to justify the demand of the trainmen 
for an abatement of their present time sacri- 
fice under recent operating conditions. But 
it is impossible to conceive in an orderly com- 
munity of wise legislation enacted as this 
Eight-Hour Law was passed, under threat of 
an instant and total paralysis of the commun- 
ity. This Congressional performance, in fact, 
flatly reversed the Canadian procedure. It 
enacted first and investigated thereafter. The 
proper course to pursue would be to investi- 
gate thoroughly and impartially first; to as- 
certain the merits of the dispute and to re- 
port thereupon, in the meantime carefully 
safeguarding the status quo; and then leave 
it to the force of public opinion to bring 
about a settlement, or, if neéd be, to legis- 
late. 


THE PUBLIC SHOULD NOT BE BURDENED 
WITH COSTS OF INEFFICIENCY 


One further detail remains to be de- 
scribed, and it is embodied in two of the 
President’s proposals. Wages, as perhaps 
the largest single element in cost of opera- 
tion, must be duly co-ordinated with the 
rates charged for service. Therein lies the 
significance of the enlargement of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; and the ex- 
plicit recommendation by Congress that the 
added burden due to wage increases should 
be compensated by an allowance of increased 
freight and passenger charges. No other 
body than the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is competent to open up the cost and 
rate schedules and to bring them properly to 
an accommodation. But, in the meantime, a 
careful examination must be made to estab- 
lish that every known expediens has been 
utilized to the full to readjust the operating 
conditions to the new eight-hour plan. No 
burden for inefficiency should be shifted to 
the community’s shoulders, however justifi- 
able it may be to improve the lot of the em- 
ployees by means of an increased wage. 
Stockholders, through their chosen manage- 
ments, should suffer in decreased dividends 
until a maximum of economy, of efficiency, 
and of honesty in direction prevails. But, 
those once assured, it becomes the duty of the 
community to share in all the rest. 

The program of the Congress this coming 
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winter had long since promised to be heavy 
laden with matters concerning railroads. A 
special joint committee on remedial legisla- 
tion had already been constituted at the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion; and the carriers are al- 
ready engaged in elaborate preparations to 
make known their needs. ‘These are cer- 
tainly urgent and immediate; and some of 
them will assuredly be dealt with by law. 
There will be a battle-royal over the assump- 
tion by the Federal Government, to the prac- 
tical exclusion of the States, of all control 
over matters of rate-making. But the Su- 
preme Court has pointed the way. Congress 
must follow. And along with the assump- 
tion of rate regulation, the Federal Govern- 
ment will, within a brief time, also deal au- 
thoritatively with the issue of securities. 
Past abuses have rendered this inevitable 
and fitting. Whether the carriers will se- 
cure that relief from the repressive features 
of the Anti-Trust Law which labor has al- 
ready attained, is more problematical. They 
should have it in some degree, especially to 
the end that they may act co6peratively along 
pooling lines. And now, on top of this pre- 
arranged program, the recent wage contro- 
versy renders it imperative that Congress 
should also comprehensively deal with mat- 
ters of labor. 


CONGRESS MUST ACT 


With rates, operation, finance, and wages 
taken from private control and regulated ad- 
ministratively by the Federal Government, 
what will remain? It appears as if a prob- 
lem of vast and fundamental significance 
were soon to be completely exposed to view. 
Private interest seems unable to yield up 
more. Whether the outcome will neces- 
sarily be public ownership, if not operation, 
of our railroads, will depend upon the order 
of statesmanship soon to be displayed. Most 
of: our legislation thus far has been neces- 
sarily negative and repressive. It cannot 
always remain so. Constructive relief and 
encouragement is as vital to industrial prog- 
ress as the prevention or excision of abuses. 
In all the changes which seem bound to come, 
it must never be forgotten that an effective 
transportation system is the very life-blood of 
our communal well-being. And effective- 
ness can be_had only after great and long- 
continued capital investment. Unless this 
is duly protected and encouraged, all other 
expedients under private ownership will fail 
to bring relief; and the transition to public 
proprietorship will become inevitable. We 
are fast approaching a parting of the ways. 





NORWAY ADOPTS COMPULSORY 
ARBITRATION 


T present the United States is the lead- 
ing country in the world in regard to 
industrial strife. But this place was conceded 
to America by Norway only last summer, for 
Norway was as late as June, 1916, suffering 
chronically from strikes and lockouts. Capi- 
tal and‘labor were always at each other’s 
throat in the Scandinavian country, and the 
situation had reached such an acute stage 
early last summer that the government was 
compelled to take extraordinary action. It 
introduced a bill providing for compulsory 
arbitration of industrial disputes. 
Australia and New Zealand long ago 
adopted such a measure. The Norwegian 


Government made in recent years several 
unsuccessful attempts to pass such a law. In 
1914 the cabinet of Knudsen made an effort 
to pass a similar bill, but failed and resigned. 
A labor convention held in 1914 threatened 
a general strike throughout the country in 


case such a measure should be adopted. The 
Conservatives were also hostile to the bill. 
Only the Liberals advocated compulsory ar- 
bitration, but they were not strong enough 
to legislate upon it. The year 1915 was 
one of the most critical years in Norwegian 
industry. ‘The number of strikes and their 
proportions assumed unprecedented size. The 
Swedish, German, French, and other for- 
eign capital sunk in Norway were, for obvi- 
ous reasons, reluctant to satisfy the demands 
of the workmen for better conditions and 
higher prices. 

A crisis was reached at the beginning of 
the present year. The existing agreement 
between the miners and their employers had 
expired. The miners refused to renew it. 
A lockout was declared by the operators of 
the mines against their employees. The Nor- 
wegian labor organizations threatened a sym- 
pathetic strike in all the branches of labor. 
To meet this threat the operators of the 
metallurgical industries declared a lockout, 
which affected 20,000 workmen. Labor was 
getting ready to answer the lockouts by a 
general strike. Many organizations struck 
independently out of sympathy with their 
locked-out comrades. Meanwhile the gov- 
ernment started a campaign for a compulsory 
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arbitration law. It entered into successful 
negotiations with the Conservatives, who 
agreed to support such a law. Only the So- 
cialists opposed the measure. <A _ general 
strike was declared, which was answered the 
first day by 70,000 workmen; 120,000 more 
were to join the strike in the following two 
weeks upon the expiration of their notices 
which they were bound by contracts to give 
to their employers.. The whole country was - 
slowly being paralyzed. The Norwegian 
press declared ‘the strike to be nothing less 
than an industrial revolution. 

On June 9 Parliament passed the bill 
providing for the settlement of industrial 
disputes by an. impartial commission appoint- 
ed by the government. Each side is to be 
represented at the commission by an equal 
number of delegates. The bill was signed 
by the King on the same day, and became a 
law. Violations of the law are punishable by 
fines of from 5000 to 25,000 kronen, corpora- 
tions as well as individuals being responsible. 
Immediately upon the adoption of the meas- 
ure the lockouts were called off. But labor 
would not acquiesce so readily in the newly 
passed law. It refused to rescind the issued 
strike orders and to send the old strikers 
back to work. The reason given was that 
the Norwegian Labor Congress, scheduled to 
meet on June 13, would take up the matter 
and decide the future course of action of the 
labor class in regard to the compulsory arbi- 
tration measure. 

The Norwegian Government was forced 
to wait four days for the Congress to meet 
and decide on its attitude toward the new 
law. The country was in‘a state bordering 
on panic. * The representatives of the labor 
organizations, finally assembled on June 13, 
were bitter against the government. At the 
beginning it looked as if labor really intend- 
ed to oppose the law, and an_ industrial 
revolution seemed not at all improbable. 
However, the more moderate elements pre- 
vailed at the end. They simply made it an 
issue of Labor vs. the Government. The 
international situation was a great factor 
in convincing the workmen of the necessity 
By a vote of 197 against 45 
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life. Industrial strife is no more, and it is 
predicted that the industrial development of 
Norway will from this time on gain power- 


the Congress decided to sustain the law. 
The strike was called off. Compulsory ar- 
bitration of industrial disputes thus became a 


permanent institution in Norwegian national ful impetus. 
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How UNCLE SAM WILL MEET THE BILLS FOR NATIONAL, DEFENSE 
BY CHARLES F. SPEARE , 


N the revision of the revenue plan which 

Congress enacted as one of its last acts, 
taxes repealed approximate $20,000,000; but 
taxes initiated and increased will reach a fig- 
ure not far from $200,000,000. 

The bothersome penny tax on telegrams 
and long-distance telephone calls, which one 
always forgot, and, having lost one’s train in 
the paying, cursed the government for its 
policy, has been lifted under the new reve- 
nue act, while $10 per $1000 of income above 
$4000 has been added to the normal income 
tax, and the penalty for dying with a large 
estate has been made almost prohibitive. Fol- 
lowing the example of Great Britain and 
our neighbor, Canada, we are to levy on 
the makers of war munitions an impost of 
12% per cent. of net profits and out of this 
prepare ourselves against the invasion of po- 
tential enemies. Corporations are to pay a 
license tax for doing business, individuals 
for providing pleasures for the masses, while 
manufacturers of tobacco, cigars, and cig- 
arettes contribute to the Government reve- 
nue on the quantitative basis of production, 
and brewers and distillers in ratio to the 
strength of their liquors. 

Government, with the enforcement and 
protecting of it, is becoming expensive in the 
United States as everywhere else. Every 
Congress has this problem on its hands dur- 
ing most of! its life, and has to make the 
final compromises and concessions which the 
hurry to adjourn an extended session usu- 
ally compels. Taxation bills, therefore, are 
not likely to be very polished, and are quite 
brutal in form. Most of them eventually 
have to be interpreted by the Supreme 
Court. There are a lot of people, who ex- 
pect to die within a year, who have not yet 
been able to discover a way out of avoid- 
ing for their heirs the payment of the so- 
called “estate tax” to the Government. There 
was a Pregggent for the inheritance tax which 
forty- tates had enacted, and which in 
1915.realized for those commonwealths the 
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sum of $28,217,735. If these are added to 
the estimate for the federal “estate tax” of 
$54,000,000 (House) to $65,000,000 (Sen- 
ate) the total would still be 35 per cent. 
below the “death duties” in Great Britain 
before the war. 


FROM INDIRECT TO EXCISE REVENUE 


The taxation scheme of the American 
Government has gone through an evolution 
in the past century that could scarcely have 
been foreseen by the early incumbents of 
the Department of the Treasury. The re- 
port accompanying the revenue bill plots 
out the changes, and establishes the neces- 
sity of collecting the. revenues from those 
most able ta pay them. ‘The first stage was 
that of government administration through 
the indirect taxation plan, or on customs. In 
1800 this produced $9,080,000 and in 1825 
a little over $20,000,000, while internal reve- 
nue receipts in these two periods were 
nominal. 

This was a satisfactory system until the 
era of the Civil War when, in 1865 alone, 
the War Department disbursed over $1,000,- 
000,000. Then its failure was apparent. 
Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, remarked in 1863 that “the chief re- 
liance for any substantial increase, and even 
for the prevention of any possible decrease, 
must be on internal duties.” Consequently, 
the second phase in fiscal policy came into 
being in the form of an internal revenue tax. 
From almost nothing a year this jumped to 
$209,000,000 in 1865 and to over $309,000,- 
000 in 1866, an average for the two years 
80 per cent. in excess of the tax from customs. 

That we were steering a still different 
course became apparent in 1909 when a spe- 
cial excise tax on corporations-was legalized. 
This wasrincorporated in the tariff-<act .of 
that year, followed by an income tax in 
1913; an emergency act in 1914, mainly of 
a stamp-tax character; and now comes the 
bill which still further differentiates between 
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taxes that impose their weight on the gen- 
eral public and are known as “consumption 
taxes” and those which take their toll from 
excessive profits, from the “unearned incre- 
ment,” and from those luxuries or diversions 
which we do not require to sustain life but 
which—if we must have them to be happy— 
we must pay for beyond their worth. 

There is in taxation one of the greatest 
of political arguments.. A tax is like the sting 
of a bee; one never is unconscious of it. 
However equitable, it always offends. The 
individual from whom it may be lifted 
through the operation of free trade or a 
tariff revision downward, recognizes no im- 
mediate change in his living costs. But on 
him to whom the levy has been transferred, 
though he be a millionaire, the burden is 
intolerable. When the operation of the re- 
cent tariff law began to be effective and 
customs revenues dropped from $333,683,000 
in 1910 to less than $210,000,000 in the last 
calendar year, the war playing its part in 
restricting imports, this gap had to be closed 
in and the direct tax was substituted for the 
indirect, or consumption, tax which was im- 
practicable. 


TAXING INCOMES AND INHERITANCES 


Whether out of this emergency there will 
develop a permanent change in American 
ideas of taxation, the next few years will 
have to determine—though there is every 
reason to expect that the theory and practise 
of other nations will give much momentum 
to the direct tax policy. It is most signifi- 
cant to find the leaders of both the House 
and Senate continually referring to the meth- 
ods by which Great Britain has been paying 
her running costs for years, and emphasizing 
the fact that she collected 58 per cent. of 
her revenue, prior to 1914, from incomes and 
inheritances. Read this suggestive statement: 


It is probable that no country in the world de- 
rives as much revenue per capita from its peo- 
ple from consumption taxes as does the United 
States. It is therefore deemed proper that in 
meeting the extraordinary expenses for the Army 
and Navy our revenue system should be more 
evenly and equitably balanced, and a larger por- 
tion of our necessary revenues collected from the 
incomes and inheritances of those deriving the 
most benefit and protection from the Government. 


A SMALL NATIONAL DEBT 


On the other hand, the Congress has 
shown its independence of European ideas by 
refusing to commit the economic: crime of 
paying by borrowing, and of saddling fu- 
ture generations with a load of debt for 
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armies and navies that they may not be will- 
ing to sustain or need to. With the best 
credit in the world and a national debt that 
would not pay the way of the armies abroad 
for a month, our preference is to meet ex- 
penses out of hand and not to increase our 
fixed charges. Interest on the Government 
debt in 1875 was over $2 per capita while 
now it is only 23 cents. And, although there 
has been spent on the army, the navy, and 
pensions in the past sixteen years the co- 
lossal sum of $6,350,000,000, the service of 
the nation’s debt has dropped from $40,- 
000,000 per annum to less than $23,000,000 
per annum. [If this cost of wars of the past 
and of wars feared had been capitalized at 
3 per cent. the present per capita interest 
charge would be just about as high as at its 
crest forty years ago. ‘There is some tradi- 
tion, therefore, to support the present ad- 
ministration in its modus operandi of 
taxation. 


SIZE OF THE THREATENED DEFICIT 


Why, it may be asked, is it necessary for 
the Government to increase its revenues at 
this time? The answer is that there ap- 
peared to be “a gap between the vest and the 
pants’’—a deficit once being euphemistically 
treated in this form in Congress—of $469,- 
000,000. In the House report the disburse- 
ments in sight were figured at $1,126,243,- 
000, and in the report by the Senate at 
$1,068,000,000. The estimated revenue from 
customs, internal revenues and taxes on in- 
comes, and miscellaneous taxes was about 
$750,000,000. The extra costs to consider, 
and provide means for, were those of the 
Mexican expedition, placed at from $125,- 
000,000 to $130,000,000, an additional 
amount of $167,000,000 appropriated for 
the Navy, $166,000,000 additional for the 
Army, $20,000,000 for fortifications, $41,- 
000,000 for deficiency appropriations (of 
which about $35,000,000 is due to the Mexi- 
can situation and the increased requirements 
of the Army and Navy), and $20,000,000 
for a nitrate plant which is part of the pre- 
paredness program. 


POSSIBILITY OF A BOND ISSUE 


Regular appropriations for the year were 


normal. Should the necessity exist for main- 
taining troops on the border after December 
31, 1916, a further appropriation of $86,- 


000,000 to meet this expense is considered 


likely. The entire cost of the Mexican ex- 
pedition was thought by many to be a legit- 
imate excuse for a bond issue; and it is quite 
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possible that eventually this cost may be 
funded in a Government debt emission. 


YIELD OF THE INCOME TAX 


In the first year of the operation of the 
income tax on individual incomes it yielded 
$28,253,000. In 1915 it realized $41,046,- 
000. In these two periods the corporation 
tax produced respectively $43,127,000 and 
$39,155,000. The 1915 payment covered 
half of the first year of the war when busi- 
ness was prostrated in this country and heavy 
personal and corporation losses the rule. The 
tax which was due last June, on the other 
hand, applied to receipts and profits of one 
of the greatest industrial and agricultural 
years in the history of the United States; 
so that the income tax gathered in June alone 
was nearly $96,000,000, or nearly two and 
a half times all other taxes paid that month. 

The advance in the normal tax from $1 
to $2 per $1000 income over $3000 for un- 
married and $4000 for married persons, and 
up to $20,000, and the heavy surtax im- 
posed on incomes above $100,000 and 13 
per cent. on incomes over $2,000,000, is ex- 
pected to produce next year between $225,- 
000,000 and $230,000,000. This looks now 


like a conservative estimate, as the total profit 


of the country will be much in excess of 1915. 
There are modifications of the new law, 
however, that may change the net result. In 
its first form it contained the curious man- 
date that one must include one’s profits out- 
side of ordinary profession or business in the 
return, and pay a tax on them but one could 


not deduct one’s losses. This inconsistency 
has been eliminated and a proper balance be- 
tween business risks struck. 


WHAT THE ESTATE TAX MAY PRODUCE 


The revenue from the estate tax is con- 
jectural. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, the estimate is only $20,000,000. But 
when it is in full operation it is believed it 
will realize above $50,000,000 and possibly 
$65,000,000. This will depend, naturally, 
upon the mortality among the very rich. It 
is a good deal like calculating an under- 
taker’s receipts a year in advance. This tax 
is also graduated. On an estate not exceed- 
ing $50,000 the “death duty” would be 1 
per cent. From above $50,000 and up to 
$150,000, 2 per cent. From above $150,000 
to $250,000, 3 per cent., and so to 10 per 
cent. for an estate appraised above $5,000,- 
000. It will be seen that the tax is much 
more severe than that on incomes. For in- 
stance, a $50,000 estate ought to realize an 


income of from $2,250 to $2,500. This in- 
come falls below the normal income tax 
figure. A $60,000 estate would have to pay 
an inheritance tax of $1,200, whereas an 
individual married and living from the in- 
come of such estate would not be taxable 
unless he put out his funds at reckless rates 
of interest. 


TAXING THE MUNITIONS MAKERS 


There has been less objection to the tax 
on munition profits than to any other feature 
of the new revenue bill. This is considered 
just, a proper expedient, and it is temporary. 
The tax expires a year after the European 
war ends. Whether this means after peace 
terms are signed is not clear. The termina- 
tion, according to the text of the law, “shall 
be evidenced by the proclamation of the 
President of the United States declaring 
such war to have ended.” ‘The income esti- 
mated from the tax is $71,000,000 for the 
year to June 30, 1917. The specific appli- 
cations of the measure are against manufac- 
turers of gunpowder or other explosives 
except blasting powder and dynamite, of 
cartridges, projectiles, shells, or torpedoes, in- 
cluding shrapnel, and of firearms, including 
small arms, cannon, machine guns, rifles, and 
bayonets. 

In the first classification the tax is 5 per 
cent. of gross receipts up to $1,000,000 and 
8 per cent. of gross receipts in excess of that 
figure. With firearms and associated manu- 
factures, it is 2 per cent. on $250,000 of 
gross receipts, 3 per cent. to $250,000, 4 per 
cent. to $500,000, and 5 per cent. in excess 
of $1,000,000. There is also a tax on copper 
ore, metallic copper, or copper alloys, of 1 
per cent. to $1,000,000 of receipts from sale, 
2 per cent. to $10,000,000, and 3 per cent. 
in excess of that amount. The bill provides 
that should the net profit from the sale or 
disposition of the articles included in this 
section of the act be less than 10 per cent., 
no tax will be levied. 

For the year ended June 30, 1916, the 
exports of explosives from this country were 
valued at $467,081,000. Deliveries of fire- 
arms, -which had been very unsatisfactory 
until a month or so ago, were small and of 
a value of only $18,065,000. Over 700,- 
000,000 pounds of copper had been shipped, 
representing. a money value of $159,491,000. 
To have realized its best results, the muni- 
tions profit tax should have been imposed a 
year earlier. A similar tax is now in oper- 
ation in Canada, Denmark, Sweden, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, and Italy. 
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The development of Government revenues 
and disbursements since 1800 is shown in the 
tables below, giving the changes by 25-year 
periods, except where there were intervening 
years of national crisis, as in 1865: 


GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS 


Internal Revenues 
$909,000 


Customs Receipts 
$9,080,000 
20,098,000 
39,668,000 


1800 
1825 
1850 


1865 
1866 
1875 
1900 
1915 


84,928,000 
179,046,000 
157,046,000 
232,164,000 
209,786,000 


1800 
1825 
1850 
1865 
1875 
1900 
1915 


209,464,000 
309,226,000 
110,000,000 
295,327,000 
415,669,000 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


Civil 
$1,337,000 
2,748,000 
16,043,000 


War 
$2,560,000 

3,659,000 

9,678,000 


42,739,000 1,030,690,000 


63,859,000 
98,542,000 


200,533,000 


41,120,000. 


134,774,000 
172,973,000 


Pensions 
$64,130 
1,308,000 
1,866,000 
16,347,000 
29,456,000 
140,877,000 
164,387,000 


Debt Charge 

$3,402,000 
4,366,000 
2,782,000 
77,395,000 
103,093,000 
40,160,000 
22,913,000 


Navy 
$3,448,000 
3,049,000 
7,904,000 
122,617,000 
21,497,000 
55,930,000 
141,835,000 


Some idea of the way Government ex- 
penses and Government receipts have been 
expanding may be obtained by a study of the 
following figures: 
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Receipts 
$567,240,852 
675,511,715 
1915 731,527,572 695,663,190 
1917 *1,126,243,000 +967,000,000 
*Estimated and exclusive of post-office. 
+$130,000,000 to be financed by bonds and 
$29,243,000 taken from the general fund. 


Expenditures 
$487,713,792 
659,705,391 


1900 
1910 


There are a certain number of items in 
the miscellaneous revenue account which, in 
the aggregate, supply a considerable sum. 
Sales of public lands in 1915 realized $2,- 
167,000. Coinage profits produced $4,427,- 
000, consular fees $1,456,000, tax on na- 
tional bank circulation about $4,000,000, 
land and patent fees another $4,000,000, the 
immigrant fund $1,225,000, and Indian 
labor over $3,000,000, the latter a return of 
7 per cent. on the money paid out for the 
Indians. There was the new item of Pan- 
ama canal tolls of $3,822,000, which would 
be the interest at 2% per cent., the average 
at which Panama Canal bonds have been 
sold, on an investment of over one hundred 
and fifty millions. 

What is known as the Civil Establish- 
ment—covering the legislative, executive, the 
administration of the various departments, 
such as War, Navy, State, Treasury, Justice, 
Interior, Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce 
—cost last year over $207,000,000. Of the 
$172,973,000 appropriated for the Army and 
Navy, nearly $47,000,000 was for rivers and 
harbors, commonly known as “pork,” and of 
the Navy cost of $141,835,000, about $40,- 
000,000 went for new ships and collateral 
requirements. 
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IT’S ALL IN THE POINT OF VIEW 
From the Tribune (South Bend) 





GERMANY IN RETREAT— 
RUMANIA 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. RUMANIA 


OR the first time in a year the political 

events of a month have outweighed the 
military. The declaration of war upon Ger- 
many by Italy, followed the next day by the 
sudden emergence from neutrality of Ru- 
mania and new declarations of war that made 
the little Latin state a full-fledged ally of 
the enemies of Germany, changed the whole 
face of the European situation, raised new 
problems, answered old questions, opened 
other horizons. 

And above all else the course of Rumania 
demonstrated the moral ascendancy which 
has at last been acquired by the group of na- 
tions which are united against the Central 
Powers. ‘There comes a time in all great 
wars when the issue becomes unmistakable. 
It may be that a tremendous and decisive 
battle like Leipzig accomplishes the result, it 
may be that a relatively indecisive battle like 
Gettysburg, supplemented by Vicksburg, ad- 
vertises to the world, neutral and belligerent 
alike, that the outcome is no longer in doubt, 
however long the distance to the final decision 
may be. 

This is precisely what the action of Italy 
and of Rumania did. Everyone knew that 
Rumania would not join the Central Powers. 
Everyone knew that her political interests 
and her sentimental bonds were with the 
Latin partners of Russia and Britain. But 
what no one could know was whether Ru- 
mania would ever enlist in the war and they 
were satisfied that Rumanian enlistment 
would only come when the coolest, keenest, 
and most observing of statesmen, those ac- 
tually in charge of Rumanian affairs, were 
convinced that the outcome of the war was 
no longer hidden and that the hour had ar- 
rived when those who hoped to profit by the 
defeat of the Central Powers must associate 
themselves with the victors. 

More than all else Rumania was a weath- 
er-vane. German publicists, quite as frankly 
as the Allied, conceded that the Rumanian 


decision would be based upon realities; it 
would be, in a sense, a decision to make Ru- 
mania. an accessory after the fact. ‘There- 
fore the Rumanian decision came as a terri- 
ble and still oppressing blow to Germany. It 
was a blow that could neither be explained 
away by brave words nor grim threats. It 
was the verdict of a neutral nation, a neutral 
nation facing grave dangers and positive per- 
ils when she surrendered her neutrality. 
In Bucharest the case of Germany and of 
the enemies of Germany was submitted to the 
final test and Rumania decided that Germany 
was beaten. 

Go back a year and recall that the same 
decision was made in Sofia by the Bulgarians 
on the evidence then available—the decision 
to quit the neutral position. But a year 
ago Sofia, acting on the evidence then avail- 
able, voted for the Central Powers. So far 
have the events of the recent months differed 
from those of last summer. Verdun, Galicia, 
Gorizia, the ever-rising tide of Allied prog- 
ress along the Somme, these have supplied 
the basis for Rumanian decision. Four 
months have passed since Germany lost the 
offensive, four months in which every day 
has brought new evidences of German loss, 
Austrian weakness, Allied appreciation in 
strength and determination. 

In viewing this great world war it is 
well, from time to time, to turn away from 
the study of the battlefield incident, the ad- 
vance or recoil of the trench lines, and recog- 


_nize in the larger perspective what is taking 


place. Many years later the history-books 
will dwell more on incidents like the Ru- 
manian decision than on the events of many 
months of the war. This Rumanian decision 
marks one of the great moments of the strug- 
gle. It marks the lowest point in German 
prestige since the conflict began. Morally, 
Germany lost at Bucharest one of the deci- 
sive battles of the war and all that has been 
happening in recent months and has been dis- 
clesed in fragmentary comment was sum- 


marized at Bucharest. 
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II. GREATER RUMANIA 


What Rumania had to gain by the defeat 
of the Central Powers has always been pat- 
ent. Across her frontiers in Transylvania, 
Bukowina, and the Banat are 3,500,000 peo- 
ple of Rumanian race and tongue, living un- 
der conditions recalling the plight of Italians 
subject to Austrian rule in the Valley of the 
Po before the liberation of Italy. The dream, 
the hope, the purpose of all Rumanian pa- 
triots has ever been to contribute to the re- 
intégration of the Rumanian race. To the 
hour of national and racial deliverance Ru- 
‘manians ‘have looked forward for all the 
years since Rumania gained her freedom. 

But such a unification could be achieved 
only after the downfall of Austria-Hungary. 
Over forty years there has been no promise 
‘of such a downfall and Rumania has marched 
with the Central Powers, as did her Latin 
sister, Italy. With a Hohenzollern sover- 
eign, an aristocracy. permeated by ‘Teutonic 
influence, Rumania has been an ally of the 
German emperors. The Russian: course’ in 
taking Rumanian Bessarabia after Plevna 
gave German diplomatists a handle in Bu- 
charest, as French invasion of Tunis gave 
them a handle with Italy. 

Yet it was always inevitable in the case 
of Rumania, as of Italy, that the desire for 
national unity would some day override all 
arbitrary and ephemeral political alignments. 
Transylvania for the Rumanians, Trieste 
and the Trentino for the Italians, were rea- 
sons why these nations could not forever re- 
main in the orbit of the Central Powers and 
must become their enemies whenever the mo- 
ment for the realization of national hopes 
arrived. 

Had Allied diplomacy been a little less 
stupid, Rumania might have enlisted when 
the Russian troops were at the Carpathians 
in the spring of 1915, at the precise mo- 
ment when Italy made her decision. But 
that moment was lost and the subsequent 
defeats of Russia abolished all chance for 
many months. 

Yet when Russia did return to the offen- 
sive, when a second Austrian -collapse fol- 
lowed, when Bulgarian conquests in the Bal- 
kans raised a new peril to Rumania, noth- 
ing could be more certain than that Rumania 
would make the decision. Not to be another 
Belgium or a second Serbia, this was the 
chief solicitude of Rumanian statesmen, but 
not less determined: were’ Rumanians that 
they should not be another Greece and see 
the golden moment pass forever and pre- 


serve a sterile neutrality to the hour when 
the lands Rumanians desired to possess were 
apportioned among the participants in the 
war or made the price of a separate peace 
with Hungary. 

A good many foolish words have been spo- 
ken in criticism of the Rumanian course. 
Yet the fundamental fact is that millions of 
men and women, who are Rumanian by race 
and tongue and desire to be Rumanian by 
nationality, have been over long years held 
captives in Austrian and Hungarian prov- 
inces and subjected to the most stupid and 
intolerable attacks upon their language and 
their racial individuality. The desire of men 
of a race to be united is one of the most deep- 
seated of human emotions. The desire of 
the Italians of the Po Valley to be joined 
to Sardinia, to exchange. Hapsburg for Sa- 
voy sovereignty, supplies one of the fine pic- 
tures of Nineteenth Century history. The 
real driving power in Rumania was the same. 

If Rumania realizes her dream she will 
be a nation of nearly 90,000 square miles, 
holding 13,000,000 people, not less than 10,- 
000,000 of whom will be Rumanian by 
tongue. Among the remainder there will 
be not one but several races and tongues 
and in substantially all the territory.. Ru- 
mania will acquire Rumanians will hold a 
clear majority. In the East as in the Valley 
of the Po the Hapsburg Empire drew arbi- 
trary lines separating men of the same race 
and sought to maintain the lines. by crush- 
ing the spirit of her captives.: Her failure 
in Italy was not more striking than her fail- 
ure in the East, and as she failed with the 
Rumanians she failed with the Serbs. 


III. THE POLITICAL CONSE- 
QUENCES— HUNGARY 


It was in Budapest that the Rumanian 
decision awakened its first echoes. On the 
moment of the declaration of war Rumanian 
troops flowed over the mountains into Hun- 
garian Transylvania. As it happens the 
corner of Transylvania nearest Rumania 
holds the majority of the Magyar and Saxon 
inhabitants of the whole province. . With the 
advances of these Rumanian armies the peo- 
ple of the border cities and towns took flight. 
Hermannstadt, Kronstadt, all the Valley of 
the Alt was abandoned and there flowed 
to the north and west precisely the same dis- 
mal processions that preceded the arrival of 
the Germans in: Northern France. 

Before the war was many days old—this 
new phase of the war—Budapest was receiv- 
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THE IRON GATE AT ORSOVA, WHERE THE FRONTIERS OF HUNGARY, RUMANIA, AND SERBIA JOIN 
(The taking of Orsova, last month, by the Rumanians, followed shortly after Rumania’s declaration of war) 


ing its thousands of refugees as Paris had 
received them exactly two years earlier. In- 
stantly there was an outburst in the Hun- 
garian Parliament. 


Hitherto the war had 


been kept away from Hungary. If the 
Russians had approached the crests of the 
Carpathians in the winter of 1914-15, if the 
Cossacks had raided the western slopes on 














RUMANIAN TROOPS 


(Sturdy marchers, keen marksmen, and flardy soldiers: 
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Infantry in field kit passing a saluting point) 
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several occasions, the appeal of Hungary to 
Berlin had been promptly heeded. In the 
year that followed the Battle of the Dunajec 
the war had moved far away from Hungary, 
it had gone beyond the Russian boundary 
and the menace of Serbia had been abolished. 

But now a new and far more deadly peril 
was in plain sight. Not merely was Hun- 
gary threatened by invasion, she was threat- 
ened with the loss of her fairest province, 
for the conquest of Transylvania would mean 
its permanent’ separation from the Magyar 
monarchy. The conquest of Galicia had left 
Hungary cold, for Galicia was a Slav land 
belonging to Austria and not to Hungary; 
and the defeat at Gorizia was too remote 
to stir Budapest. But Transylvania was an 
immediate and insistent peril. 

In the debates in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment Count Tisza held his own with great 
difficulty. He was forced to confess that 
while the Central Powers had expected the 
eventual hostility of Rumania, they had 
been caught off their guard at the moment. 
He was compelled to admit that still further 
retirements would be necessary, because of 
the indefensibility of eastern Transylvania, 
now that Rumania had gained control of the 
passes. To the insistent demand .of the 
Hungarian legislators that the Hungarian 
troops be recalled from other fronts to de- 
fend their fatherland he could offer no re- 
sponse, for the control of the Hungarian 
troops was vested in Berlin, not Budapest or 
Vienna. 

In this agitation, too, there was revealed 
the plain possibility that Hungary might 
resume her freedom of action, her political 
freedom. Yet there was little to warrant 
any belief, heard in London, that the Mag- 
vars would make a separate peace. On the 
contrary, they were more likely now to en- 
gage with a whole heart in, the struggle, be- 
cause no separate peace would restore them 
the lost portions of Transylvania or even 
leave them in possession of what they still 
had. Rumania had made her bargain in 
advance, like Italy, and her new allies had 
guaranteed to her eventual possession of all 
of the lands that she coveted. 

But Hungarian pressure upon Germany 
did raise a new question. It was incon- 
ceivable that Hungary, or for that matter 
Turkey and Bulgaria, would permanently 
consent to see their territories invaded, their 
provinces held by the enemy, because Ger- 
many was unable both to hold her Russian, 
French, and Belgian conquests and defend 
her Hungarian ally. Austria, too, with 


Lemberg and Trieste in peril, would hardly 
continue to lend her armies to hold the long 
front in Poland and Volhynia, in Macedonia 
and Bulgaria. 

Patently a new phase and a new crisis 
were at hand and the Hungarian disturb- 
ance, still continuing as I write, sheds inter- 
esting light upon future possibilities. It is 
an evidence of the difficulties Germany must 
increasingly face as the pressure upon her 
allies and upon her own lines continues 
everywhere steady and everywhere growing. 


IV. THE CONFERENCE OF BERLIN 


Bulgarian and ‘Turkish demands were 
quite as promptly heard and it became neces- 
sary for Germany to summon the representa- 
tives of her allies to Berlin to discuss the 
future in one of the most momentous confer- 
ences of the war. ‘Thither came Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria and Enver Pasha of Turkey, 
while Austria ‘had her own representatives, 
official or unofficial, and Hungary made her 
will heard with unmistakable clarity. 

For Bulgaria the Rumanian decision was 
of utmost importance. It instantly opened 
a wide front for attack and it placed Bul- 
garia between two millstones, the Rumanian 
in the north, weighted by Russian army 
corps, and the Salonica army in the south, 
daily becoming more active and threatening. 
Of her German ally Bulgaria was now in a 
position to make an immediate demand. She 
was able to do it because there was still left 
open to her the chance to change sides. 

When Bulgaria enlisted she had expected 
a swift conquest of Macedonia and of Serbia, 
the expulsion of the Allies from the Balkans, 
and a prompt return to peace after she had 
occupied the lands she claimed and coveted. 
She had acquired the lands, but the decision 
of the Allies to stay in Salonica—a decision 
due solely to the vision and firmness of 
Briand in the face of more British blunder- 
ing and vacillation—had compelled Bulgaria 
to keep her army in the field, and promised 
to compel her to fight new campaigns on both 
fronts—to fight the Russians and the Ru- 
manians as well as the British, French, Ital- 
ian, and Serb forces at Salonica. 

The sole condition of Bulgarian fidelity 
to her present alignment was the guarantee 
of effective aid from Berlin. Her enemies 
could offer her both the protection and a 
substantial territorial gain at the expense of 
Turkey about Adrianople, and conceivably 
at the expense of Greece about Kavala, and 
Serbia in Macedonia. It was not as a mere 
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suppliant that Ferdinand went to Berlin. 

Should Bulgaria change sides, then the 
famous bridge connecting Turkey with the 
Central Powers—Berlin with Byzantium— 
would be abolished. ‘Turkey would be iso- 
lated and condemned to an immediate or 
lingering death, and the whole German 
dream of an expansion into the Near East 
would come to a sudden and dismal termina- 
tion. But to defend Bulgaria from Ruma- 
nian and Russian attack made instant de- 
mand upon Germany for new armies. It 
made a’demand for a new Balkan army at 
the moment that Hungary was demanding 
another German army for Transylvania. It 
coincided with the new demands that were 
being voiced by the generals who were fight- 
ing desperately along the Somme to hold up 
the most serious attack that had been seen 
in the West since the deadlock came in No- 
vember, 1914. It coincided with demands 
for reinforcements to check Italian progress 
at the Isonzo and Russian along the 
Dniester. 

Bulgarian arid Turkish demands, too, 
could not be ignored, however Magyar re- 
quests were postponed. If the Orient Rail- 
road were ever cut, if Sarrail’s army came 
north to Nish, if the Russians and Ruma- 
nians got south to Sofia or Philippopolis, then 
there was an end of the life-line binding the 
two weak to the two strong Central Powers. 
Sooner or later this would be followed by 
the surrender of the Turk, by Russian occu- 
pation of the Dardanelles and the Bosporus, 
by the opening of the Straits, which would 
permit arms and munitions to flow freely into 
Russia, and thus accelerate the equipment of 
the millions of Russians behind the front only 
awaiting guns to join the millions already: in 
the field. 

We shall see that Germany heeded this 
demand instantly. We shall see that with 
skill and promptness she sent Mackensen to 
the vital point and won new successes in the 
Dobrudja, the extent of which is still undis- 
closed. But it is important now to note the 
rapid increase in her liabilities, due to Ru- 
mania’s decision and Bulgaria’s demands. 


V. GREECE 


The effect of the Rumanian decision in 
Athens was startling. It was accompanied 
by the arrival of an Allied fleet at the 
Piraeus, it was preceded by the inroad of 
a Bulgar host in the Kavala-Drama district. 
In a moment the whole structure of Con- 
stantine collapsed. He had sought the ap- 
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proval of his people because he had “kept 
them out of war:” But now war had broken’ 
in upon them. The hated Bulgar had killed 
Greek troops, as, under German direction, 
he later kidnapped a whole army corps. 
Kavala and Drama were lost to the Bulgar; 
Italian troops in Salonica and about Valona 
forecast the loss of Epirus, the extinction of 
the dream of expansion into Asia Minor. 

Behind the veil of the censor many ex- 
citing things took place. A German sub- 
marine was sunk in Greek waters and this 
supplied the Allies with a reason or a pretext 
for taking drastic action. German agents in 
Athens were hunted down, the German min- 
ister fled north; actually Greece passed 
under the complete domination of the Allies, 
and the Greek army was torn by a revolt, 
provoked by the acquiescence of the King in 
Bulgar invasion and occupation of Hellenic 
territory. 

Presently the Greek cabinet fell and fran- 
tic efforts to find a premier other than Veni- 
zelos temporarily failed. Constantine had 
gambled on German victory; he had staked 
the future of his nation, the safety of his 
kingdom, his own crown, upon this turn, and 
this turn had not come. He had permitted 
the Bulgars to invade Macedonia and de- 
stroy Serbia without intervention, because he 
feared the Kaiser and trusted that sovereign’s 
pledge that Greece should not be disturbed. 
He had destroyed constitutional government, 
dissolved the Chamber, forced Venizelos out 
of power without hesitation, because he felt 
assured that German victory was inevitable. 
But the Rumanian decision had proven that 
in Bucharest German defeat was believed to 
be assured, while the Bulgar invasion had 
demgnstrated the emptiness of the Kaiser’s 
pledge. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything 
more pitiful than the Greek situation at the 
moment these lines are written. A year ago 
the Allies offered her Smyrna and the coast 
of Asia Minor, together with the islands of 
the Egean, Cyprus, and northern Epirus, to 
enter the war on their side. ‘To-day they 
offer nothing. But unless Greece enters, she 
will lose not alone her hopes for the future, 
but not impossibly her northern provinces, 
for the Allies coolly decline to protect her 
Kavala district and the Germans and Bul- 
gars have disarmed her troops in that region 
and have decided to transport them to Ger- 
many. 

About the only hope that remains for 
Greece is that Venizelos will come back to 
power. He is a greater man than the states- 
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manship of any of the nations in the war has 
yet produced. Beside him Sir Edward Grey 
is a pigmy. He is the real maker of Greece, 
and under his direction the nation has al- 
ready doubled its area and population. He 
has the confidence and respect of the Allied 
statesmen. ‘They cannot refuse to him those 
concessions that Greece will never gain from 
them while Constantine rules. 

But Greek intervention has no longer any 
real value for the Allies. ‘The Greek army 
is torn by dissension and it would take a long 
time to get it back into shape again. Many 
of its officers have followed the King against 
the nation, and they would have to be re- 
moved. ‘The troops are in bad shape, as a 
result of the strain that their long stay with 
the colors has placed upon Greek finance. 
A year ago the army was in good shape and 
the needs of the Allies were great. ‘Then 
Greece could have named her own price. 
Now there is no offer for her enlistment. 
But there is stern and prompt punishment of 
her further leaning toward Berlin. Greece 
has become a side-issue—a pathetic side-issue. 
Her King has kept her out of war, and her 
ruin is only one degree less than that of 
Serbia. And unlike Serbia she has no assur- 
ance of friends in the future. 


VI. HINDENBURG 


The first evidence of the appreciation in 
Berlin of the change in the face of affairs 
was the fall of the Kaiser’s favorite Falken- 
hayn, Chief of the Great General Staff. His 
going had but a single meaning. He had 
paid for his failure at Verdun as his prede- 
cessor Moltke had paid for the yet greater 
failure of the Marne campaign. Not less 
than 500,000 of the best of German man- 
hood had been killed, wounded, or captured 
before the Lorraine hortene: and the defeat 
there had now become absolute. 

To replace Falkenhayn the Kaiser sum- 
moned Hindenburg from the East. The 
choice was enormously popular; it aroused 
new confidence and new hope in Germany. 
But there were not a few military observers 
who pointed out that Hindenburg was a 
legend rather than a fact; that his early suc- 
cesses at Tannenberg and the Masurian 
Lakes had not been followed by equally great 
triumphs, and that his campaigns for War- 
saw had been relative failures, exceedingly 
expensive in lives. The judgment of the 
world was that, despite his Verdun failure, 
Falkenhayn was the greater general, the 
greater soldier, that his campaign in the 


East a year ago, planned by him and exe- 
cuted by Mackensen; his rescue of the Ger- 
man military establishment after the early 
defeats, were shining triumphs; and that, 
apart from Joffre, Falkenhayn’s equal had 
not appeared on any general staff in the 
war. 

But the German people trusted Hinden- 
burg; he had become a legend and an idol. 
He had saved them in the moment of direct 
peril; he had kept watch and ward over the 
open eastern frontier. Never did a people 
more insistently demand to be permitted to 
choose a military commander, and never 
was their will more completely obeyed. Nor 
can one mistake the fact that whatever the 
ultimate military effect of the change of 
commanders, the moral effect in Germany 
was instant and unmistakable. 

But what in the grave crisis that now 
faced him would Hindenburg do? The 
question remains for the most part unan- 
swered. Yet one thing Germany did with 
great promptness and success. Recognizing 
the peril in the Balkans, she placed Mack- 
ensen in command, and he, gathering up 
an army with incredible rapidity, attacked 
the Rumanians between the Black Sea and 
the Danube on tthe Dobrudja front, took 
Tutracan and Silistria, pushed on toward 
the Bucharest-Constanza railroad and abol- 
ished the immediate danger of a Russo- 
Rumanian attack from this quarter. 

So great was the immediate success—and 
as I write the press reports a message of the 
Kaiser claiming a decisive victory—that the 
rumor began to obtain credence that Ru- 
mania had struck too soon and before Rus- 
sian armies had arrived. Nor was it less 
plain that the Allied critics believed that 
Rumania had made a grave mistake in send- 
ing her main masses over the boundary into 
Transylvania before Bulgaria had been dis- 
posed of. 

Mackensen’s thrust had not merely stilled 
Bulgar doubts and aroused the joy of Sofia 
by reclaiming the Silistrian districts taken 
from Bulgaria in the Second Balkan War. 
It had equally acted to draw away from 
Transylvania the Rumanian army of in- 
vasion. By placing Bucharest in peril it 
had issued an imperative recall to the Ru- 
manian armies beyond the ‘Transylvanian 
Alps. And in doing this it had also quieted 
the protests of the Hungarian patriots, who 
perceived at once that Germany was act- 
ing at top speed and with more than usual 
efficiency. 

It is not possible to say now how far 
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RUMANIA’S POSITION IN THE WAR 


the recent Mackensen triumph has been a 
decisive victory, permanently abolishing all 
peril from the north. It seems hardly likely 
that Mackensen could get the numbers for 
such a blow, even if, as seems likely, he 
drew upon the Turkish troops before Con- 
stantinople. But even if the relief proves 
to be but temporary, it remains a shining 
example of the fashion in which German 
high command rose to one of the gravest 
perils in its history. As I read this article in 
proof the Russians and Rumanians are re- 
ported to occupy new positions to the south 
of the Bucharest-Constanza railroad, and 
covering this bridge, which is of great mili- 
tary importance, because if it is destroyed 
Rumania will be cut off from her only Black 
Sea port. 

Meantime, far down in the south about 
Salonica there were unmistakable signs of 
new activity. Russian and Italian troops 
arrived to join the French, British, and Serb 
forces. ‘There was a slow but steady push- 
ing out toward Monastir in the west, up 
the Vardar Valley in the centre, across the 
Struma in the east. Under this pressure 
the Bulgars recoiled, suggesting that the 
armies here had been weakened to aid the 
Mackensen effort in the north. As I write, 
the despatches assert that the Bulgars are 
evacuating and the Russians, French, and 
Serbs approaching Monastir, having heavily 
defeated the Bulgars about Florina. 

It remains true that the task of Sarrail’s 
army is colossal. The districts through 
which they have to advance are mountainous, 
the roads few, the obstacles indescribably dif- 
ficult, and winter is soon to come to the 


Balkans. If Sarrail has 750,000 men, as is 


asserted, he could still be held by less than 
half that number of troops well provided 
with heavy ammunition. The single prob- 
lem is whether the Germans and their allies 
can find men to cover all the new fronts or 
whether they must weaken one front to save 
another. If this latter prove the case in the 
Balkans, then we shall soon see a consid- 
erable advance by the Sarrail army and a cor- 
responding advance of the Russo-Rumanian 
forces when the Germans have to turn their 
attention to Sarrail. 

The Balkan situation is obscure. I cau- 
tion my readers against too great expecta- 
tions of Allied victory here in a brief time. 
Such a victory is possible, but it is equally 
possible that Germany, holding the Balkan 
field to be of prime importance, will make 
sacrifices either in France or Russia, and in 
no long time appear in this Balkan field with 
an army which will suffice to hold up all 
Allied progress, defend the railroad from 
Berlin to Constantinople, retain Serbia, and 
conceivably invade Rumania. It is fair to 
say, however, that the Balkans have become 
the most interesting phase of the war again; 
and Germany is facing here the patent 
peril of the rupture of her communication 
with two allies, with Bulgaria and Turkey. 


VII. ALSO A CRISIS IN THE WEST 


Turning now to the western field, it is 
necessary to note that in this portion of the 
battle-front the Anglo-French armies, fight- 
ing along the Somme, have acquired a moral 
and military ascendancy not before possessed 
by them since the Battle of the Marne. The 
recent days have seen a remarkable resump- 
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nearly forty villages 
and towns have been 
captured. Practical- 
ly all of the perma- 
nent defenses erect- 
ed by the Germans 
in the two years of 
trench war have 
been taken; the new 
lines, erected since 
the Somme drive be- 
gan, seem to resist 
the terrible bom- 
bardments less well, 
and the increasing 
extent of French 
and_ British gains 
suggest that these 
new works will not 
prove comparably 
difficult obstacles to 
Allied advance. 

It is the judgment 
of most competent 
military observers, a 
judgment which [| 
accept unqualifiedly, 
that the Germans 
must at no distant 
date shorten their 
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(The shaded portion of the map shows the Allies’ gain 
Somme offensive) 


tion of operations. ‘Twice the French, under 
Foch, have made swift advances, capturing 
towns, trenches, thousands of prisoners. On 
September 15 the British executed the most 
successful operation in their portion of the 
war, stepped forward for almost two miles 
in places, cleared the last ridges of highland 
before them, and flowed over the crests and 
on toward Bapaume. } 
At no time in the trench war have such 
gains been made after the initial period of an 
offensive. To-day the French have cut the 
Arras-Péronne road, have almost encircled 
Péronne, and, with the British, have pock- 
eted the little town of Combles, which is the 
last considerable point of support in the Ger- 
man third line. For the first time, too, re- 
ports begin to describe something that sug- 
gests a piercing of the German lines. Foch, 
at the moment of his last thrust, saw some of 
his troops actual maneuvering in the open. 
Unmistakably German defense is weaken- 
ing in the West. Not less than 60,000 pris- 
oners, hundreds of cannon—many of them 
heavy—vast numbers of machine-gifhs, and. 


lines in the West. 
Personally I be- 
lieve that this will 

> be done the mo- 
ment some success in the East or the Bal- 
kans serves to cover recession in the West, 
in the eyes of the German public. It may be 
that this retirement will be due chiefly to the 
demand for troops in other fields, that Ger- 
many will decide that her Balkan and Polish 
conquests are of more permanent value than 
her French and Belgian conquests. This may 
explain the obvious weakening of her defense 
in the West. 

When this time for shortening the west- 
ern lines comes there is a great question as to 
whether the retirement will be general or 
local. It is plain that the Allied advance of 
recent days has imperilled the whole of the 
Noyon salient, and that if the French and 
British can get east a few miles further the 
Germans will have to draw out of all the big 
“elbow” south of Péronne. But such a re- 
tirement, on the present evidence, can be re- 
stricted to a line drawn from Arras, west of 
Cambrai and St. Quentin, to the Oise south- 
west of La Fére, and thence east to the pres- 
ent front before Laon. 

This is the retreat that is widely expect- 
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since the beginning of the 
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ed, and we have been told that on this line 
Germany long ago erected permanent works. 
Such a retreat might surrender upwards of 
a thousand square miles of French territory, 
but it would not yield any considerable town 
or any portion of the mineral and industrial 
regions of Northern France. It would 
amount to a simple shortening of the line 
over a wide front. 

But such a retirement would not release 
many thousand men for use elsewhere. If 
Germany is actually short of men, as many 
observers believe, then she will have to make 
a far more considerable sacrifice in the West 
and go back to the Franco-Belgian frontier, 
or even stand behind the Meuse from Ver- 
dun north to Givet and thence to Antwerp, 
covering Brussels. More than half of this 
line would be behind the Meuse, which is a 
considerable military obstacle. From a quar- 
ter to a half a million men might thus be 
released. But the retreat would involve a 
grave confession of weakness. 

Nor should it be forgotten that a retreat 
of this sort would involve great .perils and 
might end in disaster, for the chances of a 
successful attack by the French and British 
would be great and one well-informed critic 
has written to me to say that he believes that 
a disaster and the loss of 100,000 prisoners 
would be well-nigh inevitable. Both the con- 
siderable retreat and the disaster may be set 
down as remote possibilities. But it is plain 
that some retreat is now almost inevitable, 
and cannot long be delayed unless Germany 
has prepared a new blow in the West which 
will distract Allied attention, just as the Al- 
lied attack at the Somme called German 
energies away from Verdun. 

Actually, the German front in the West 
stands in the most dangerous posture it has 
been in since the trench war began. The 
facility with which the Allies have gained 
in recent weeks has surprised all observers 
and holds out the promise of some striking 
developments before long. An advance of 
two miles a week is something new in trench 
war and totally unexpected, so long after 
the defender has been aware of the purpose 
of his foe and the direction in which the 
attack is coming. 

It is worth noting, too, that the recent at- 
tack of the British disclosed a progress in 
training and efficiency which is promising 
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in the extreme for those who sympathize with 
the Allies. It -is not too much to say that 
the last big British attack is the best single! 
performance of the British army, and goes a 
long way to bear out assertions made by cor- 
respondents who have recently visited the 
English front that Sir Douglas Haig’s a 
is becoming a great modern army. 


VIII. A Four-YEARS’ WAR 


_There have been few developments in Ga- 
licia and none in Volhynia. Russian attacks 
upon Haliscz seem temporarily halted, al- 
though there have been frequent rumors that 
the town has been taken and Petrograd has 
permitted such reports to be sent out. In the 
Carpathians, Russian local successes have 
helped to make the junction between Rus- 
sian and Rumanian troops in the corner 
where Transylvania, Rumania, and Buko- 
Wwina meet more imminent. But nothing of 
real value has happened here in the last 
month. 

As I close this article, the Italians report 
new attacks and new progress toward Trieste 
and east of Gorizia. The reports point to a 
resumption of Italian effort here. This 
should serve to prevent the diversion of 
Austrian troops to the Balkans or to Transyl- 
vania. It is a good evidence of the fashion 
in which the foes of Germany are synchro- 
nizing their operations in widely separated 
fields and exerting an even and steady pres- 
sure on all fronts. 

We have, then, seen the end of the sum- 
mer campaign. It was on June 4 that Rus- 
sia struck her first blow in Volhynia. Since 
that time there has been a steady rise in 
Allied prospects; there have been great vic- 
tories in Galicia; material advantages scored 
in Picardy and north of Trieste; there has 
been a decline in German stock which cannot 
be mistaken, and an ever-widening convic- 
tion that the end of the war will be reached 
on German soil. But I desire to say here, 
as I have said elsewhere, that I do not be- 
lieve that such a victory can be won before 
the summer of 1918; and I think the degree 
to which Germany is exhausted has been 
grossly exaggerated in recent weeks. Almost 


two years lay between Gettysburg and Ap- 
pomattox, and .it seems unlikely that a short- 
er distance will separate Verdun from the 
final German surrender. 
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TRANSPORTING RAILS FOR THE NEW ROAD 








CONSTRUCTING TEMPORARY RAILROADS TO SERVE NEWLY WON DISTRICTS WITH AMMUNI- 
TION AND OTHER SUPPLIES—OFFICIAL FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHS 
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Photograph from Central News Service 


BUILDING DUG-OUTS AFTER TAKING UP A NEW POSITION 
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Photograph from Central News Service 


A SCENE JUST BEHIND THE FIGHTING LINE 
OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE BRITISH ADVANCE ON THE WESTERN FRONT 




















WALLACH-RUMANIAN MINE-WORKERS IN TRANSYLVANIA 
(The state iron-mines in South Transylvania employ many of these Wallach-Rumanians, supplying them_ with 


schools and_baths. Most of the words spoken by these 
to modern Italian in pronunciation. It is said that the 
of Bucharest) 


coop are derived from the Latin and have a similarity 


allachians cannot be fully understood by the Rumanians 


RUMANIA’S TRANSYLVANIAN 
NEIGHBORS 


BY LOVINA STEWARD SMITH 


HE country known as Transylvania has 

an area of over 20,000 square miles, ap- 
proximating a circle in form and fitting into 
the elbow of Rumania on the east and south. 
The population (about 3,500,000) is made 
up of Rumanians, Hungarians, Szeklers, and 
Saxons. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
Transylvania maintained its independence of 
Austria, largely by the aid of the Turks, but 
Austrian suzerainty was acknowledged in 
1699 and in 1765 Transylvania was made a 
grand duchy. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury it sought and won separation from 
Hungary, but that condition was only tem- 
porary. In 1867-68 full incorporation with 
Hungary was accomplished and Transylva- 
nia, in spite of its large non-Magyar popu- 
lation, has ever since remained a Hungarian 
province. 

Transylvania, sunk in the crest of the Car- 
pathians, contains great hunting forests, 
which make it a pleasure resort for the no- 
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bility. Twenty or more bathing places where 
curative springs have been known for hun- 
dreds of years fill into secluded spots among 
pine-forests; then rolling foot-hills for pas- 
turage and narrow valleys well cultivated, 
dotted with pretty villages, make up a scenic 
section noted for its beauty as a summer 
resort of Hungary. The highest mountain 
ridges act as frontier barricade, for not far 
from Brassé (Kronstadt) we meet perpen- 
dicular cliffs on Mt. Bucsees, where tourists 
climb for a night’s retreat. At Cloister Skit 
these heights -reach to nearly 5000 feet. The 
northeast fronts present heavily timbered 
mountainsides, the lumber-camps of Transyl- 
vania; stretching still further north are 
“The Tatra,” snow-clad peaks. So this ridge 
of mountains circles to make a natural fron- 
tier for Hungary. A few passes enter Tran- 
sylvania; the most important on the east is 
Gyimes, which leads out with its branch rail- 
road to the main line, which circles Transyl- 
vania. Many of these connecting lines have 
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THE SHEPHERD WALLACHS 


been made in the past five years. Three 
passes in the south complete these openings; 
the one connecting Budapest, via Brassd, 
with Bucharest is most important. 

The fastnesses of these mountains are most- 
ly peopled by Wallach-Rumanians, who al- 
ways pick out ravines, borders, gorges, and 
mountain streams as their haunts. So we 
find six thousand of a shepherd class and 
half as many as mine-workers, for the iron 
mines of the south have always employed 
alone the Wallach peasants. In Transylva- 
nia those having Ru- 


(Kronstadt), Nagyszeben (Hermannstadt), 
Kolozsvar (Klausenburg) and Segesvar 
When the Saxons entered this land on 
invitation of the Magyar King Geza, 
their fortresses were built on seven hills. 
The church-tower held gun holes, the church 
itself was store-house and refuge place, a high 
wall enclosed it, and this land received the 
name of Siebenbiirgen (Seven Hills), and it 
is now called by this German name, just as 
often as Transylvania (Latin), or Erdely 
(Hungarian). Nagy Szeben, an interesting 





manian blood num- 
ber half the popula- ' 
tion, while the other 
half consists of the 
Maygars, the ruling 
element, the edu- 
cated Saxon, the 
Bulgar, Sickely, 
Csango, Armenian, 
and Jew. ; 

The Saxons are 
mentioned first, be- 
cause they, as a peo- 
ple of the 12th cen- 
tury, immigrating 
from the Rhine dis- 
trict, have given ad- 
vanced culture to 
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THE MOTZ PEOPLE—MOUNTAIN DWELLERS 


(The pointed, thatched roofs of their houses sometimes 
serve as snow-slides) 


city, claims 36,000 population: 16,000 are 
Saxons, 7000 Magyars, 7000 Rumanians, 
and the balance a mixed people. A better 
class of Rumanians are found here than in 
any other part of Transylvania; they have a 
large church with bishop-house, also schools 
with industrial departments. 

The Saxons wherever found are firm ad- 
herents of the Lutheran faith, and it is well 
to mention the Bruckenthal Palace, turned 
over to the Saxons for educational purposes. 

This palace, besides its valuable library and 
museum, has twenty rooms filled with paint- 
ings—a Memling, Van Eyck, Titian, Van 
Dyck, Franz Hals, and others. During the 
first part of the war all the museums and 
art galleries in Hungary removed their valu- 
ables to safe quarters. 

Keep in mind that the Magyars whi came 
into Hungary as Seven Tribes in 896 claim 
this hat-crown-shape land surrounded by the 
ragged brim Austrian provinces. ‘They are 
an agricultural people and settled with their 
fine horses and cattle on level plains; only one 
tribe, the Szeklers, and supposedly near rela- 
tives, the Csangos, pitched their tents in the 
rolling valleys of Transylvania, where they 
have ever remained as permanent settlers. 

East of Brass6é are seven villages, and west 
three, wholly given over to the Csangos, 
These people are a peasant class, the workers 


in field and factory, and their numbers run 
into thousands when adding their kinsmen 
across the line in Bukowina. 

The Szeklers are found in five counties. A 
clever, industrious people, their intellectual 
center is Maros-V asarhely, Middle Transyl- 
vania. This city numbers 25,000 Szeklers, 
2000 Wallachs, 2000 Saxons, and 800 mixed 
population. The Hungarian state has lately 
erected a beautiful “Art and Culture Pal- 
ace,” which contains a library, lecture halls, 
and a picture gallery. 

Transylvania is cut by many large rivers. 
One, the Maros, circles and winds through 
many counties—an ugly stream, ever over- 
flowing its banks and carving out a new bed. 
The state’s railroad sends out its lines netting 
the entire district, and the mineral industry 
is the main output. ‘This metal trade in 
Hungary has doubled in the past twenty 
years, and the greater portion centers in 
Transylvania. Coal is the most important 
mineral product. At the little town of Pet- 
rozseny, so near the Rumanian border, we 
find electric lights and telephone in hotels of 
this mining town, where the coal beds are 
extensive. The railroad ends near here, but 
coming in from the north on this short 
branch-line one passes through seven tunnels, 
a wonderful scenic trip. Iron comes as sec- 
ond mineral industry, with salt as third. In 
Transylvania are found three salt-mine dis- 
tricts of great importance. Lying on the 
eastern border, they extend over into Ruma- 
nia. Some are electric lighted and ofttimes 
undermined with water. 














SAXONS COMING FROM CHURCH IN BRASSO 
(KRONSTADT) 
(This city ranks second only to Budapest as to peasy 
of location; it is circled by mountains. A double city- 
wall was destroyed by the Turks in 1421) 
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MILITARY 

expert with a 

genius for allitera- 

tion has said that 

modern military op- 

erations are based 

upon brains, boots, 

and bellies. Brains 

first and foremost, 

as in all other en- 

deavors, lie in the 

sound planning, pre- 

paredness, and strat- 

egy as demonstrated in the well-known story 

of the “upper right-hand drawer” of the elder 

Von Moltke of Franco-Prussian war fame. 

Brains in the present European War have 

been and will be needed to a greater extent 

under the different conditions of forty-four 

years since. Boots, which constitute the dy- 

namic force of military strength, are meas- 

ured in the number of men which the com- 

batants put in the field at critical junctures, 

since no amount of brains in fighting battles 

can be won without the human equation. 

The third important element which Napo- 

leon tells us is, when the last word has been 

said, undoubtedly foremost—the commis- 

sariat must not fail, otherwise both brains 

and boots fail. The three are interdepend- 

ent. One cannot exist without the due meas- 
ure of importance of the other. 


Motor trucks have and will play a part 
in the successes and failures of the com- 
batants in the “crime of the century,” such 
as very few outside of the theater of war 
can fully appreciate. The German army, 
from the writer’s most trustworthy sources 
of information, has put into the field ap- 
proximately 80,000, the French army ap- 
proximately 100,000, the Belgian army 6000 
and the English army 50,000 to 60,000 motor 
vehicles of all kinds. These motot vehicles 
(24,000 American trucks were in the serv- 
ice of the Allies up to June 1, 1916) are be- 
ing used for every possible purpose conceiva- 
ble wherever a wheeled vehicle of some kind 
is needed in military operations. Without 
these vast fleets of motorized equipment, the 
history of the European War up to this time 
would be markedly different. 


THE MOTOR TRUCK IN THE GREAT WAR 


Motor trucks saved Verdun as they did 


Paris. Verdun had no rail transportation. 
The one single-track, narrow-gauge railroad 
failed to meet the emergency and was aban- 
doned. General Joffre considered it hope- 
less to attempt to hold Verdun. General 
Herr believed by reconstructing the main 
highway leading to Verdun and using enor- 
mous fleets of motor trucks, motor transports 
would provide adequate munitions, leaving 
the railroad to bring up provisions for the 
, 413 
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troops. This was‘done, and every shell used 
by the French in defending Verdun was 
hauled by motors. “This was the most cru- 
cial test motor transport had ever undergone. 
It established beyond question the motor 
truck as the indispensable transport arm of 
modern warfare, for never in any single bat- 
tle had the task imposed been severer. More 
munition was expended at Verdun than in 
any other battle of the Great War. 

Motor transport has entirely revolution- 
ized military operations. A military expert, 
Capt. A. H. Trapmann, writing in the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, tersely says: “It is 
the motor lorry (truck) which has made it 
possible to supply 800,000 men and more on 
a single line of battle with perhaps but one 
line of railway working freely in the rear 
and carry to within two or three marches 
of the battlefield.” 

As more than two-thirds of the extensive 
utilization of motor vehicles in the present 


TRAIN OF ARMY TRUCKS CROSSING ONE OF THE 


European War lies in transport service, me- 
chanical transport is by far the most im- 
portant of the already demonstrated advan- 
tages, which are: (1) Superior speed; (2) 
ability to travel any length of time with- 
out rest; (3) large load-carrying capacity 
in relation to length of roadway occupied ; 
(4) lesser vulnerableness to bullets and even 
artillery fire. ‘These advantages may be sep- 
arately and collectively of immense value, de- 
pending upon the circumstances. In bring- 
ing up ammunition wagons or in provision- 
ing the troops and in enabling a retreating 
army to get away rapidly with their muni- 
tions, superior speed has been the greatest 
asset. Speed has been of little or no value 
in cross-country service, where even the four- 
wheeled driven tractor trucks, which can lit- 
erally go anywhere a four-mule team can 
travel, are at a disadvantage. Speed may be 
of little or no value unless great distances 
can be covered without replenishment of 

fuel, which may be ex- 








ceedingly difficult in a 
hostile country. Although 
nearly any kind of mo- 
tor vehicle can carry fuel 
for a hundred miles, the 
supplying of fuel may de- 
velop into a serious prob- 
lem. 

The resistance of 
motor trucks to bullets or 
light artillery projectiles 
enables a machine to with- 
stand rifle fire for a con- 
siderable time without be- 
ing put out of action, 
even though it may not be 
provided with protective 
armoring. One well- 
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CLIMBING IN AND OUT OF A GULLEY LIKE THIS LOOKS VERY HARD. THE 
FRONT WHEELS PULL WHILE THE REAR WHEELS PUSH 


placed shot will kill a 
horse or cripple him for, 
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NUMEROUS DESERTS IN NORTHERN CHIHUAHUA 


further service. A motor vehicle may be hit 
a number of times without striking any of 
the vital mechanism and still remain service- 
able. Indeed, the French and English troops 
are now using motor trucks to tow supply 
wagons right to the firing-line and frequently 
these trailer wagons stand exposed to fire 
until they can be unloaded and are often left 
to be shot to pieces after their cargo has 
been removed. Under these conditions it 
would be impossible to use animals, as the 
terrific noise as well as the concussion of 
modern artillery and machine-guns would 
stampede the most seasoned animal veterans. 
Prior to this war it formerly required fifty- 
four service wagons of 3000 pounds capacity 
each for a military division. To-day twenty- 
four motor trucks or less are doing the equiv- 
alent work. Armies to-day cannot live off 
the land. The enemy may have destroyed 
or taken all; hence an invader must pro- 
vision himself adequately, 


civilian-using public and increasing its popu- 
larity, most of our War Lords were content 


_to excoriate the motor as an “experiment 


unsuited to American roads and unproven 
to supplant the old reliable army mule.” 
The experiments of the National Guards of 
Massachusetts and New York with motors 
in their maneuvers of 1912 and 713, true, 
stimulated some interest in their possibilities 
as competitors of animal transports “maybe 
twenty years from now,” as an old quarter- 
master-general expressed himself to the au- 
thor, even after it had been clearly shown 
in these maneuvers that motors worsted 
mules. 


ADOPTION BY UNCLE SAM UNDER PRESSURE 
OF EMERGENCY 


Eleventh-hour emergency, not as a prophy- 
lactic, caused the War Lords of .Washington 
to turn to the motor as the only solution of 





and to carry half of his ton- 
nage in horse food when ten 
million men may be at the 
front is humanly impossible. 


A NEW THING FOR THE U. S. 
ARMY TO USE MOTORS 


On June 30, 1914, our na- 
tional War Department 
owned but sixty-two motor 
trucks. Ignoring the leading 
powers of Europe’s prepara- 
tions from as early as 1907 
to provide adequate motor 
transports, with military 
maneuvers lasting weeks to 
acquaint themselves with the 
potentialities of motors, the 
establishment of subvention 











systems glorifying the motor 
in the confidence of the 


TRAIN OF MOTOR TRUCKS TRANSPORTING ILLINOIS NATIONAL GUARD 
TROOPS LEAVING FORT SAM HOUSTON 
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TRAIN OF TRUCKS FORMED IN A HOLLOW CIRCLE 
“ SOMEWHERE 


an insuperable transportation problem with 
mules. When slippery Pancho Villa, pecul- 
iarly flattered with the adulatory title of 
“General” by the American press, raided Co- 
lumbus, N. M., it was necessary to send 
a punitive expedition after the bandits, our 
army heads had no alternative but to imme- 
diately call upon the motor—and with much 
misgivings and trepidation. Commandeer- 
ing of Mexican railways would have forced 
diplomacy to the bursting point. European 
combatants had absorbed the choicest mules, 
and their price was too high, to say noth- 
ing of the expense of feeding and carrying 
every ounce of provender in a _ tropical, 
waterless waste. 

For the first time in military history en- 


FOR PROTECTION DURING AN OVER-NIGHT STOP 
IN MEXICO” 


tire reliance was placed in mechanical trans- 
ports. For the first time in actual Ameri- 
can war service, the motor truck and the 
army mule.were pitted against each other 
under the worst conditions ever known in 
military service—a tropical, arid, roadless, 
uncivilized, provenderless (for man and 
beast) country. Commencing with two 
hurry orders of twenty-eight trucks each 
(constituting a company or convoy) to 
two large manufacturers, one in Detroit, 
Mich., and the other in Kenosha, Wis., 
which were filled within thirty hours after 
receipt, the Quartermaster’s Division quick- 
ly placed contracts for more than a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of motors, and by April 
1, over 200 trucks were actually on the 

border and in the interior. 











In six weeks after Villa raid- 
ed Columbus, more than 300 
motors were in the service of 
the Funston-Pershing expedi- 
tion. 


MOTOR TRUCKS THE SALVA- 
TION OF OUR MEXICAN 
EXPEDITION 


Not so dramatic as in Eu- 
ropean warfare, but far 
more dogmatic in results has 
been the motor truck’s test 
as an engine of war in the 
Mexican campaign. In the 
July, 1913, issue of the RE- 
view oF Reviews (‘The 
Motor vs. the Mule in the 
U. S. War Department”’) 
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GASOLINE TANK STUCK IN A DITCH 


the author gives detailed 
figures of the amount of 
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GIANT TRACTOR USED BY UNITED STATES ARMY CUTS NUMBER OF MEN IN BATTERY FROM 195 TO 120 AND 
ELIMINATES 160 HEAD OF HORSES 


provender required to provision man and 
beast, and the haulage capacity of the reg- 
ulation four-mule army team. ‘These data 
apply to “civilized” conditions of war- 
fare—not to Mexican conditions, which 
are so abnormally strenuous that even if it 
had been climatically practical to use mules, 
the capacities of the loads would have been 
more than halved due to Mexican tractive 
conditions—roadless deserts with either sand 
or mud to the hubs of vehicles. It was 
physically impossible to use anything but me- 
chanical transports, and that mechanical 
transport was the motor truck, because the 
traction engine was debarred’ 


industry, the Government found motor-truck 
builders prepared—indeed, no other industry 
save munitions makers with foreign contracts 
was better prepared to serve the Govern- 
ment in the emergency. In eight hours after 
a contract for fifty-six trucks valued at $186,- 
000 was placed, a famous Detroit builder 
delivered the machines complete with drivers. 
And an order for thirty three-ton trucks to 
a Bridgeport builder, placed on Monday, was 
delivered aboard cars bound for the border 
on Tuesday afternoon. A big Detroit builder 
with. unfilled orders for several hundred 
trucks for the French War Department was 





by weight and slow speed 
from practical application. 
Without motor trucks, the 
national war department 
would have been restricted 
to its operations entirely on 
the border. 


HOW THE WAR DEPARTMENT 
_GOT THE TRUCKS ON 
HURRY-UP ORDERS 


With outputs of fifteen 
of the largest motor truck 
builders of the United States 
more than double in normal 














times the capacity of the com- 
bined European motor-truck 
Oct.—5 
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AUTO TRANSPORTS IN USE IN MEXICO, EQUIPPED WITH TRAILERS 
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THE TRUCKS OFTEN HAD TO TURN AMPHIBIANS IN THE MEXICAN CAMPAIGN 


told that the U. S. A. came first, and to 
consider his plant a “controlled” institution 
until all existing truck orders for the Mexi- 
can campaign—over 700 machines—were de- 
livered. In a month all of the 700 trucks 
of this one make had been put on board cars 
bound for the border. On receipt of an 
emergency order over long-distance ’phone 
a Kenosha, Wis., manufacturer was able to 
deliver fifty-six trucks complete within three 
days’ time. 

During the critical period of early July 
when war with Mexico seemed imminent, 
the War Department, finding itself short of 
the all-wheel driven type of truck for the 
most strenuous tractive problems, placed an 
order on the evening of July 3 with a Clin- 
tonville, Wis.; manufacturer for thirty-eight 
three-ton units. This manufacturer in- 
formed the Government that he had just 
thirty-eight of the forty-one trucks requested 
under final test for shipment to one of the 
nations at war. Uncle Sam immediately told 
this manufacturer that he had no choice 
in the matter, and that these thirty-eight 
trucks were to be turned over to the U. S. 
War Department within twenty-four hours. 
As a result of this monarchical message, the 
factory force, scheduled for a Fourth of July 
picnic, were compelled to show their patriot- 
ism by working overtime on Independence 
Day, but the trucks were delivered to 
Uncle Sam. 

Indeed, not less than half a dozen big 


truck manufacturers who accepted Uncle 
Sam’s orders with the belief that they would 
have the trucks ready long before they were 
called for, and having continuing contracts 


calling for fifty to seventy-five trucks per 


week from the Allied Governments, were 
penalized many thousands of dollars by for- 
eign governments for being overdue in ship- 
ments, and consequently to some of them the 
profit on the American war-order. business 
was a minus quantity. 


APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF TRUCKS NOW IN 
USE, KINDS AND PURPOSE FOR 
WHICH USED 


By August 1, some 1050 commercial 
type motors were being used in the Mexican 
campaign. Of this number, approximately 
seven-eighths are transport trucks, 7. e., those 
for carrying troops, munitions, camping 
equipment, rations, etc. In addition to trans- 
port trucks, nearly 100 of both water and 
gas tank carrying trucks of 600 to 1000 
gallons capacity are used to supply fuel to 
transport and munitions trucks, as well as 
drinking water to the men in the field, and 
to cool the engines of the trucks themselves, 
since the water is alkaline and cannot be 
used in the cooling systems of motor vehi- 
cles. At first, no repair or portable machine 
shop trucks were used, the repairs ‘being 
made either at the base at Columbus or in 
private machine shops near by. ‘Traveling 
machine-shop trucks, when later provided 
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were equipped with everything necessary to 
make roadside repairs, even of a difficult 
nature, one attached to each company. Ar- 
mored trucks of the conventional type used 
in European warfare have been debarred 
because of excessive weight and hence diff- 
cult tractive ability, and because the Mexi- 
can campaign has really developed no need 
for them, of either defensive or offensive 
nature. 

But most of the four-wheel driven type 
trucks are equipped with steel bodies, rifle 
bullet resistant and with high enough seats 
for men to crouch behind for protection in 
manning machine guns placed on either side 
just back of the driver’s seat. Wireless plants 
on one-and-one-half-ton chassis establish con- 
nections with divisions in the interior and at 
bases, these operated by dynamos driven by 
the truck engines. Sectional aerials are car- 
ried on these trucks. These wireless plant 
motors have proved of great value in com- 
municating with detached columns, as ban- 
dits early cut all telegraph lines to the in- 
terior. Some thirty three-ton combination 
rail and road motors, consisting of conven- 
tional commercial type chassis carrying 
regulation army bodies and provided with 
detachable flanges fitting over the tread of 
the rubber tires for operating on standard- 
gauge railroads are also used. No ambulance 
or portable hospital and anti-aircraft, gun- 
carrying trucks have as yet been added, as 
the Mexican expedition has not developed 
any practical need for these types. Nor have 
the portable kitchen trucks of the Great 
War yet been found necessary. 

Trucks for transport are of one-and-one- 
half-ton capacity and fitted with regulation 
army bodies. ‘They are divided 
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THE ARMY MULE IN MEXICO GETS HIS HAY WITH 
A TASTE OF GASOLINE ABOUT IT 


placed orders for 1958 additional motor 
trucks to be supplied as called for during 
the next Government fiscal year. Of this 
number, representing an additional invest- 
ment of approximately $5,500,000, there 
are to be furnished by the ten successful 
bidders some 1500  one-and-one-half-ton 
trucks of the rear-wheel driven type, the re- 
mainder of two- and three-ton trucks of the 





into companies or convoys of E 
twenty-eight machines, each con- : 
sisting of twenty-seven trucks for | 
hauling and one machine or re- | 
pair truck, each truck company in f 
charge of a truck master having 
three assistants, twenty-eight 
drivers, one mechanic, one me- 
chanic’s helper, one machin- 
ist. The aero squadron 
trucks lately added are also 
one-and-one-half-ton units, 
carrying light trailers 
equipped with portable han- 
gars and spares and supplies 
for the new type biplanes 
now in service. 

On June 30 last, the 


national War Department 





















From the Popular Science Monthly 
THE TRUCKS EQUIPPED WITH THE FLANGED WHEELS CAN BE RUN OVER 
THE ORDINARY RAILROAD TRACKS OF STANDARD WIDTH- 


(The one above was loaded with munitions and carried twenty soldiers 
ninety-three miles at nineteen miles a hour) 
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PLENTY OF EXTRA TIRES FOR THE TRUCK TRAIN 


all-wheel driven kind, ‘and six three-quarter- 
ton and two five-ton trucks. ‘The two five- 
ton machines are the first of this capacity 
ordered, and are for experimental purposes 
to. determine the practicality of heavy-duty 
trucks for service where roads and bridges 
will.sustain these heavy machines. 

The three-quarter-ton units are likewise to 
be experimented with in ambulance service. 
The contractors are required, as on the 
previous orders, to» give precedence to the 
Government, even to the extent of the Gov- 
ernment prerogative of commandeering -the 
Allied Governments’ machines if the emer- 
gency develops. All told, the national War 
Department has now invested and appropri- 
ated approximately $7,500,000 for motorized 
equipment. Horses and mules were the 
transport army. Complete reconstruction 
has occurred in six months, draft animals 
being completely discarded, and no more use 
is to be made of animal-drawn transports. 


PECULIAR PROBLEMS OF TRANSPORTATION 
ON THE BORDER AND IN MEXICO 


Far more proof has been piled up by the 
United States armies in Mexico of the ef- 
ficiency and dependability of the motor truck 
than the usage of two years in European war- 
fare. In European war service not only have 
roads been far better than many American 
city streets, but supplies, repair facilities, etc., 
have been constantly hard by. The operation 
of motors in a tropical climate is prodigiously 
dificult. Everything needed for the Mexi- 
can campaign must be carried—rations, fuel, 
water, and that up to distances of 300 miles 
without the use of railways. Over the 
boundary are sand dunes into which trucks 
sink up to the hubs, arroyos, boulders, cloud- 
bursts of tropical climate, making the gumbo 
soil in a few minutes a gluey morass, sand 


storms: driving with force enough to fill 
every crevice of unprotected mechanism with 
destructive material, guerrillas lurking be- 
hind cactus waiting to pot drivers in the back 
—truly 100 per cent. more difficult handicap 
to make good than motors in European mili- 
tary service have had to endure. At times 
the line of communication into Mexico was 
360..miles, and the mechanical transports, 
traveling ten miles per hour, required sev- 
enty-two hours for the round trip. 

Mule teams were entirely debarred for 
such service. ‘The standard travel for a 
four-mule team by United States army regu- 
lations is seventeen miles per day, or on a 
700-mile journey, forty-two days would have 
been required for a mule transport as against 
three days for a motor convoy. Not only 
could a mule convoy unit not have carried. 
any freight, but it could not have carried 
even forage enough to sustain itself on a 
forty-two-day trip. The army mule’s ration 
consists of three quarts of oats alone, or two 
bushels per day per four-mule team. ‘Trav- 
eling in axle deep sand under a tropical sun, 
a four-mule team’could have carried only 
sixty-nine bushels of oats, or two bushels less 
than the’ seventy-one bushels needed for a 
forty-two-day trip. This comparison does 
not include several hundred pounds of food 
and water for the driver, nor the impossi- 
bility of carrying water for the mules as well. 
Each one-and-one-half-ton transport truck 
hauled as much as six mules could have 
pulled under Mexican conditions, and did as 
much mileage per day as twenty four-mule 
teams working in relays could have accom- 
plished (assuming the use of mules to have 
been practical), costing the Government ap- 
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A LOAD OF “VILLA HEADS” 


(This truck is hauling targets on which forms are 
painted to represent men, to the rifle range at Leon 
Springs, Texas, for target practise) 
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proximately $15 per day per 
truck to operate as against 
an estimated cost of $125 per 
day of the mule-team equiva- 
lent. (This comparison is 
on the basis of the mule-team 
relays making seventeen miles 
each and working as did the 
motors twenty-four hours per 


day.) 


WHO DRIVES THE TRUCKS, 
WHAT KIND OF MEN ARE 
THEY AND WHAT THEY 
CONTEND WITH 


When the emergency call 
to truck builders came, the 
contracts called for each 
truck to be supplied with a 
driver. Truck builders were 
forced to take their own 
testers and mechanics in a 
year when labor is so scarce 
that the press of many large 
industrial centers now refuse 
to accept “foreign” want ads 
for labor. So revolutionary 
was the change from mules 
to motors, and so unqualified 
were the enlisted men to 
drive and adjust trucks, that 
Uncle Sam had to put civil- 
ian drivers on the first 316 
machines, ° 

Often drivers had no reg- 
ular hours of duty, some- 
times being at the wheel the first thirty 
days of the Mexican campaign eighteen to 
twenty hours per day. Indoor men un- 
der the relentless sun by day, with teeth- 
chattering cold by night, frequent bad 
water, in trepidation of being fired on by 
snipers from the rear, did surprisingly well. 

Mr. Walter Gresenz, a driver of an all- 
wheel power actuated motor, says: 

A blazing trail, and not, blazing a trail, truly 
describes my experience in Mexico, for it was 
hot enough to fry eggs right on the sand. 

We crossed mountain trails 7000- feet above 
sea-level, plowed through alkali dust that was 
so thick we had to blow the horn constantly to 
prevent running into the man ahead or being hit 
by the man behind. Traveling in company, our 
trucks were spaced from fifty to one hundred feet 
apart. Men’s faces became so coated with dust 
that it was hard to tell who they were. ... 

Mr. John McNeil, a driver of truck com- 
pany No. 16, graphically recounts his ex- 
periences as follows: 


I am with truck company No. 16, and our train 
has got a record hung up at Columbus for haul- 





of base from Columbus, N. M., 
than 800 miles, as an independent unit, carrying all its own supplies. The 
longest day’s run was 126 miles, and the average was 66 miles.) 
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UNITED STATES AUTO TRANSPORTS IN LAS CRUCES CANYON 
(Last month an army train of thirty-one 3-ton motor trucks made a change 


to San Antonio, Tex., a distance of more 


ing more tonnage and making the trip into Mex- 
ico and back in less time than any train along the 
border, and we sure are a happy bunch—and that 
means a lot for our train. At Columbus we got 
our trucks tuned up, loaded, and started on our 
first trip into Mexico, loaded with 6000 pounds 
per truck. Our first run was a distance of over 
300 miles, which was our record trip. The roads 
are not to be described, for no one knows the 
country. . . . When a car goes over roads with 
five-foot-deep chuckholes, five or six miles in 
succession, the driver certainly knows that he 
went “over something.” . . 


During the penetration period each truck 
company parked its machines at night in a 
hollow square, like prairie-schooner caravans 
in Indian- frontier days, with the soldier 
guard doing picket duty in two-hour shifts 
at night. On one truck of each company 
a machine gun was mounted to fire around a 
complete circle and a squad of twelve to 
fifteen soldiers carried on this armored truck 
to repel attacks. 

Immense repair shops for keeping the fleet 
of a thousand trucks in the highest state of 
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efficiency are located at Columbus, N. M., 
and Fort Bliss, Tex., and fifty-two big 
lathes are now part of the equipment. Truck 
mechanics are paid approximately $100 per 
month and required to enlist in the army for 
a year. Enlisted truck drivers receive the reg- 
ular pay of their rank as soldiers. 


TYPES OF MOTORS AND CHASSIS BEST SUITED 
FOR ARMY USE 


All of the first 316 Mexican expedition 
trucks were of the conventional commercial 
product of their builders, and were -about 
equally divided between the regular two- 
wheel and the all-wheel or four-wheel drive 
type. The highly creditable performance, 
therefore, of motors indicated that very lit- 
tle if any changes for military service were 
necessary. ‘These changes relate principally 
to the use of larger engines, lower gear ratios 
to give greater tractive power, large ground 
clearance, more space between the mechanism 
to give accessibility, larger radiating capacity 
to compensate for rapid evaporation of wa- 
ter in a hot climate and to cool the engines 
sufficiently, larger number of speeds in gear- 
boxes, standardization of carburetors, mag- 
netos and Society of Automobile Engineers 
system of standards for all nuts, bolts, and 
parts so as to give the most versatile inter- 
changeability of parts between any two makes 
of trucks of the same capacity. 

The truck which drives and steers on all 
four wheels has proven the most suitable 
for cross-country tractive difficulties. But 
the performance of the conventional rear- 
wheel driven trucks has astonished army 
officials. For example, on a trip of 1000 
miles in transferring supplies between new 
and old bases in the Mexican interior a con- 
voy of twenty-eight chainless trucks made the 
last 104 miles of the journey from Casas 
Grandes across the border to the base camp 
at Columbus in ten hours. And another 
rear-wheel driven motor convoy made possi- 
ble a troop movement which shattered every 
record made by the Army. An infantry 
regiment of 850 men boarded trucks at Fort 
Sam Houston and were driven seven miles 
to a selected site. The men detrained, 
formed in battle line, again-boarded the 
trucks and were driven back to the post. The 
entire movement required a few minutes 
more than two hours. ‘The fifteen miles 
covered in the movement is a good day’s 
march for infantry under ordinary condi- 
tions. A combination rail and road truck 
was driven on the railway from Columbus to 


El] Paso, a distance of 93-milés, in -a--trifle 
under five hours, carrying eighteen soldiers, 
Converted into a highway truck ‘upon ar- 
rival in ten minutes, it was driven back over 
the roads to Columbus the same day. 


WEAR AND TEAR OF ARMY USE AND HOW IT 
COMPARES WITH COMMERCIAL USE 


Under Mexican conditions motor trucks 
have had the premier test of their commer- 
cial history. Nothing could be more gruel- 
ing on motor mechanism than operation in 
a tropical climate in roadless deserts, moun- 
tain grades and variations from 40 degrees 
to 130 degrees temperature. A month’s 
service under such conditions of a motor is 
equivalent in severity to three or four years 
of the hardest commercial service. Yet many 
of the motor trucks sent to Mexico are still 
in active service, and the repairs and ad- 
justments have been surprisingly small. If 
the Government decides to sell its fleet to 
civilian buyers when the Mexican trouble is 
settled their salvage value is easily now 60 
per cent. of their initial cost, so trouble- and 
fool-proof constructed is the modern Amer- 
ican motor truck. 


WHAT KINDS OF TIRES WERE FOUND BEST 
IN THE MEXICAN CAMPAIGN? 


The tires used were almost entirely of 
the demountable solid rubber type because 
of the advantage of quick changes in neces- 
sity, and, while the pressed-on type of solid 
tire, the type in which the rubber is vul- 
canized directly to the steel rim, gives great- 
er mileage, replacement of this type is a ma- 
chine-shop instead of a roadside job, hence 
the pressed-on type was debarred. Low-pres- 
sure pneumatics were used with good results 
on the lighter transport. trucks. It is not 
improbable that in two or three years hence 
we shall see developed for army service a 
heavy-duty type of puncture-proof pneumatic 
which will double the speed of army me- 
chanical transports and greatly increase an 
army’s mobility. 


LESSONS FOR INDUSTRIAL USE OF MOTOR 
TRUCKS FROM OUR ARMY EXPERIENCE 


The Mexican campaign has shown to Big 
Business and Little Business alike that the 
motor truck is an indispensable ally of com- 
merce. Its most carping critic in military and 
civilian life has been confounded, and former 
army objections have been met by an enforced 
test which in the ordinary course of events 
might have been delayed for years. 
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ANOTHER EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION 


THE FEDERAL CHILD LABOR LAW 
BY A. J. MCKELWAY 


(Southern Secretary, National Child Labor Committee) 


F the Federal Child Labor Act, approved 

September first by President Wilson, 
shall be held to be constitutional by the 
court of last conjecture, a way will have been 
opened, through the exercise of the power 
granted Congress in the interstate commerce 
clause of the Constitution, for the standardi- 
zation of industrial conditions throughout 
the United States. 

The first recorded protest in England 
against the child labor evil, made by the 
physicians of Manchester who had been ap- 
palled by an epidemic of fever in the Rad- 
cliffe Cotton Works, proposed ‘“Parlia- 
mentary aid for the wise, just, and equal 
government of all such works.” ‘The hun- 
dred years’ war in England for the abolition 
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of child labor was not so unduly prolonged 
by reason of constitutional difficulties inher- 
ent in a dual system of government. The 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States from the Lottery case to those 
under the White Slave Act have convinced 
many eminent lawyers that Congress can do 
indirectly what the British Parliament can 
do directly_in equalizing the standards of 
labor and hence of living throughout the 
nation. The ethics of this position is fiercely 
assailed by the exploiters of child labor. 


SENATOR BEVERIDGE AS A PIONEER 


Nor should the conservative citizen feel 
unduly alarmed at the centralizing of au- 
thority at Washington and the consequent 
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destruction of local self-government. The 
process is one rather of codperation between 
the functions of State and nation than of 
conflict between federal power and the rights 
of the States. And the process is slow 
enough, as the writer is able to testify from 
an experience that has tested patience. It 
was ten years ago that Senator Beveridge, 
who deserves to be remembered as the pioneer 
in the field of federal regulation, began to 
exploit his views on the subject. In the Con- 
gressional campaign of 1906 he mentioned 
the abuse of child labor and declared that it 
should be ended by the power of the federal 
government. His audience broke out into 
enthusiastic applause. He tried the same 
thing on his next audience, with the same re- 
sult, naturally gratifying to an orator, and 
thenceforth he made child labor reform 
through the action of the federal government 
the chief feature of the oratorical feasts he 
spread, announcing his purpose of introduc- 
ing a child labor bill at the approaching ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The Beveridge Child Labor bill proposed 
to regulate the products of any mine or fac- 
tory, by prohibiting the common carriers 
from transporting such products unless the 
offer for shipment was accompanied by a cer- 
tificate from the mine or factory manage- 
ment stating that no children under four- 
teen years of age were employed therein. 
Penalties were exacted of the innocent car- 
rier for failing to secure a certificate and of 
the child-employing industry (the essential 
offender) merely for making a false affidavit. 
The bill was referred to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, of which Sena- 
tor Dolliver was chairman, and thence to 
the Judiciary Committee, which was then a 
somewhat overcrowded graveyard of progres- 
sive legislation. It was never considered by 
either committee, however, and Senator 
Beveridge’s three-days’ speech in the Senate 
was predicated upon the bill offered as an 
amendment to the District of Columbia 
Child Labor bill. 

That speech made a profound impression 
upon the country. The first part was de- 
voted to the folly, shame, cruelty, disgrace, 
horror, greed, stupidity, barbarism, and other 
incidental peccadilloes of the child labor sys- 
tem. Such an array of facts on the subject 
had never before been presented, and the 
Senator insisted upon the production of 
sworn testimony in the shape of affidavits 
from those who had contributed to the liter- 
ature of child labor, in one instance a 
noted author cabling the affidavit from Paris 
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that the facts stated in her book were true. 

The second part of the speech was taken 
up with the constitutional argument, which 
he based upon two premises: that the. power 
of Congress to regulate to the extent of pro- 
hibiting the shipment of foreign goods was 
unlimited, and that the power of Congress 
over interstate commerce, being expressed in 
the same clause of the Constitution, was also 
unlimited. Therefore, so far as the power 
was concerned, as distinguished from the 
question of policy, it was constitutional to 
exclude from interstate commerce child-made 
products, or any other kind of products. This 
position led to the adoption of the Socratic 
method by the constitutional*lawyers of the 
Senate—Spooner, Knox, Bacon, and others, 
while Aldrich and Tillman argued the mat- 
ter from the layman’s common-sense point of 
view. Senator Tillman, however, expressed 
his gratification at the recital of the facts 
about “this hellish business.” Mr. Bever- 
idge made Senator Spooner admit, on the one 
hand, that the Supreme Court was in error 
in its decision in the Lottery Case, while the 
witty Carmack drew from Beveridge the 
statement that Congress could prohibit the 
shipment of milk across a State line if the 
cow were milked by a red-headed girl. 

The lawyers of the country as well as of 
Congress, took the position that the Bever- 
idge bill, as argued in the Senate, was un- 
constitutional, that it not only put an unrea- 
sonable burden upon commerce in requiring 
industrial establishments that did not employ 
children, by far the greater number, to file a 
certificate with every shipment, but that the 
American citizen had rights under the Con- 
stitution which the foreigner did not possess. 

The Judiciary Committee of the House, 
without having the bill before it, unanimous- 
ly decided that Congress had no power to 
regulate the labor of children or of women. 
The attorney of the National Association of 
Manufacturers quoted this opinion in his 
opposition to the Keating-Owen bill which 
has just been enacted into law, but in the 
mieantime, of the eighteen members of the 
Judiciary Committee of a decade ago, only 
three remain members of Congress, and two 
of these voted for the bill this year. 

Providence and the people have been kind 
to the children. 


AGITATION IN THE STATES 


The National Child Labor Committee, 
which. had been organized two years be- 
fore Senator Beveridge began his agita- 
tion, endorsed by a bare majority the prin- 
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ciple of federal legislation and sent one of its 
secretaries to Washington to advocate the 
Beveridge bill. Upon its failure to receive 
consideration, the attention of the Commit- 
tee was directed with intensified effort to the 
State campaigns. It was recognized that 
every State brought into line, with proper 
standards of legislation and of law enforce- 
ment, freed the child-workers of that State 
from mill-slavery and that only by this pro- 
cess, State by State, could a majority of 
Representatives and Senators be induced to 
support federal legislation—a _ prescription 
which is offered .without charge to the advo- 
cates of woman suffrage. 

The agitation for federal legislation was 
increased by thegpublication in 1907 of an 
analysis of the child labor statistics of 1900, 
and in 1908 and following years the results 
of an investigation by the Federal Bureau of 
Labor of the conditions of woman and child 
wage-earners in the United States. It was 
proved from these official sources that child 
labor was a national evil in extent, though 
mainly confined to agricultural labor and to 
a comparatively few child-employing trades 
and industries, and that it was an increasing 
evil, despite the efforts of State laws enacted 
for its suppression ; that the number of work- 
ing children was greater in the North, while 
the proportion of children to adult workers 
was greater in the South. 

Later the Children’s Bureau, also created 
through’ the advocacy of the Child Labor 
Committee, published the results of its in- 
vestigation as to the administration of child 
labor laws, under the varying standards of 
legislation and law enforcement. The Amer- 
ican Bar Association through its Commis- 
sion on Uniform State Laws worked out and 
recommended to the States for adoption the 
Uniform Child Labor Law. Meanwhile, 
State after State adopted the standards out- 
lined, in whole or in part, and the National 
Child Labor Committee having come unani- 
mously to the conclusion that federal legisla- 
tion was necessary, Secretary Owen R. Love- 
joy, layman, worked out a bill, which has 
been very generally accepted by the lawyers 
both of Congress and of the country as rea- 
sonable and constitutional, constitutional be- 
cause it is reasonable. 


STANDARDS RECOGNIZED BY THE NEW FED- 
ERAL LAW 


Taking four standards of the Uniform 
Child Labor Law—that children under six- 
teen years should not be employed in mines 
and quarries, that children under fourteen 
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years should not be employed in shops and 
factories and canneries, nor children between 
fourteen and sixteen employed more than 
eight hours a day or during the night season 
—the Lovejoy bill prohibited the shipment 
in interstate commerce or the offer for ship- 
ment of the products of any quarry, mine, 
factory, or cannery where children below 
these recognized standards of child protec- 
tion were employed. That is the heart of 
the bill; the rest is detail, such as the protec- 
tion to the shipper of the goods by a certifi- 
cate from the manufacturer that no children 
were so employed, and the protection to the 
manufacturer against deception by the par- 
ent, through allowing the presentation of a 
certificate in proper form setting forth the 
age of the child. A noteworthy feature of 
the bill is the provision for a board compris- 
ing the Attorney-General, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor, to 
prepare regulations consonant with the pur- 
pose of the bill, the duty of inspection being 
laid upon the Department of Labor, which 
should properly and naturally delegate it to 
the Children’s Bureau, while the enforce- 
ment of the law is left to the Department of 
Justice, District Attorneys being authorized 
to proceed upon the information of federal 
or State inspectors or anybody else interested 
in the enforcement of the law. 

This bill, introduced last session in the 
House by Representative A. Mitchell Pal- 
mer, was carefully worked over by the Com- 
mittee of Labor, friendly to the bill, and 
was changed so that only the goods pro- 
duced in whole or in part by the labor of 
children were banned from interstate com- 
merce. ‘The bill thus amended passed the 
House by overwhelming vote and was favor- 
ably reported by the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, in the closing days of 
the session, when a single objection could 
defeat the taking up of the bill. Senator 
Overman of North Carolina was willing to 
offer the objection. The bill was again in- 
troduced in its original form at this session, 
again changed by the House Committee and 
it passed the House by the vote of 334 to 43, 
a gain of a hundred votes since the preceding 
session. "The Senate Committee, after ex- 
hausting if not exhaustive hearings and long 
consideration, changed the bill back to its 
original form, denying the child-employing 
establishment the benefits of interstate com- 
merce instead of putting the embargo on the 
child-made goods. Senator Robinson of 
Arkansas made the report on the bill, and 
demonstrated that the Senate substitute- was 
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not only more easily enforceable but was 
more clearly constitutional. 

The only opponents of the bill before the 
committees of Congress were certain cotton 
manufacturers of the cotton-manufacturing 
States of the South, who had formed an or- 
ganization for this purpose and secured ex- 
Governor W. W. Kitchin of North Caro- 
lina as their attorney. Members of the 
House seemed rather to resent the employ- 
ment of the brother of the majority leader, 
and Leader Claude Kitchin found an excel- 
lent excuse for non-interference with the 
passage of the bill, which he regarded as un- 
constitutional, in the fact of his brother’s 
employment. Attorney Kitchin was rein- 
forced by Attorney Emery of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, in the consti- 
tutional argument. ‘The cotton manufac- 
turers, who had to confess that they were 
employing twelve-year-old children eleven 
hours a day, that they wished to continue 
such employment, and that they had resisted 
the very State legislation including law en- 
forcement, which they then held to be 
the wise alternative to federal legislation, 
unconsciously prejudiced their own case. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S PART 


The rest is rather recent history. The 
three national conventions of 1916, Progres- 
sive, Republican, and Democratic, all de- 
manded the speedy passage of the bill. The 
Democratic Steering Committee of the Sen- 
ate included it in the program of measures 
that were to be passed before Congress ad- 
journed. Then as the dog-days waxed sultry 
in Washington, and Senators began to long 
for the opportunity to enter the Presidential, 
not to say Senatorial campaign, what proved 
to be a lean though insistent minority of the 
Democratic caucus persuaded that body with 
the threat of unlimited debate to agree to 
postpone the bill until the- short session. 
Thereupon President Wilson took a hand 
in the proceedings. He went to the Presi- 
dent’s Room at the Capitol, sent for some of 
the leaders of the party and urged that the 
bill be passed. The situation changed over- 


night and a succeeding caucus agreed to take 
up the bill immediately. In behalf of the in- 
dependence of the Senate, it should be said 
that not a vote was changed by the Presi- 
dent’s influence; on his behalf, that the meas- 
ure would not now be a law except for his 
timely intervention. ‘The vote, after a few 
days’ debate, was 52 to 12 in favor of the 
bill. Ten of the votes were from the South- 
ern States, though, as was the case in the 
House, only one-third of the Southerners 
were against the bill. Senators Penrose and 
Oliver voted against it, while Brandegee of 
Connecticut, Dillingham of Vermont, and 
Thomas of Colorado were paired against it. 
Senator ‘Works adopted the characteristic 
course of voting for the bilein order that the 
Supreme Court might declare it unconsti- 
tutional as speedily as possible. 

The bill favorably affects not less than a 
quarter of a million children under sixteen 
years of age at work in mines, quarries, fac- 
tories, sweat-shops, and canneries, some of 
whom the census omitted because they were 
not at work or happened to be in school on 
the day in April when the census-taker came 
around. Many of them are more or less 
protected by State laws. But as a decade 
rolls around the children set free from pre- 
mature or too long continued daily toil may 
be counted by the million. The example of 
the federal government will be a potent one 
to the more backward States and the friends 
of the children will be left unhampered by 
the only organized opposition that has hith- 
erto been successful, when they attempt to 
bring up all the States to the best standards. 
The neglected problem of child labor on 
the farm can now be solved with due regard 
to the welfare of the child and his opportuni- 
ties for education. The conscienceless of- 
fenders against public morals are always 
more careful when Uncle Sam decides that 
what was immoral shall be also criminal. 
The beginning of the end of the system in 
America may be seen. 

President Wilson signed a second Emanci- 
pation Proclamation on September 1, 1916. 
It goes into effect a year from that date. 
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THE MINIMUM WAGE BY LAW 


A REPORT UPON THE STATUS OF THE MOVEMENT 


Te. years ago the National Civic 
Federation undertook a thorough study 
of the problems underlying the proposal to 
fix a minimum wage by law in this country, 
and also of the actual experience of those 
States which have adopted such laws. A 
Minimum Wage Commission was appointed, 
whose members were Alexander J. Porter 
(chairman), president of the Shredded 
Wheat Company, and Percy S. Straus, of 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York, representing 
employers; James W. Sullivan, of the 
Brooklyn Typographical Union, and H. J 
Conway, secretary of the Retail Clerks’ In- 
ternational Protective Association, repre- 
senting labor; Mrs. Lyndsay Van Rensselaer 
and Miss Thalia Newton Brown, of the 
Woman’s Department, National Civic Fed- 
eration; and Dr. Lee K. Frankel, Ralph M. 

Easley, and Miss Gertrude Beeks Caenire- 
tary), representing the public, 

In July, this commission’s report was 
made public in the form of a pamphlet en- 
titled “The Minimum Wage by Law,” is- 
sued by the National Civic Federation from 
its headquarters in New York City. 

The commission secured the services of 
Miss Marie L. Obenauer, an expert investi- 
gator in economic fields, who made a thor- 
ough and impartial survey of the situation 
from a world-wide standpoint. Miss Obe- 
nauer’s analysis forms a part of the report. 


THE MOVEMENT IN THIS COUNTRY 


Minimum-wage laws in this country apply 
to women and children only, in certain in- 
dustries. The principle of such legislation is 
that the State, in the exercise of the police 
power, and working through commissions or 
wage boards, shall determine a wage below 
which it shall be illegal to pay workers in 
certain industries. The chief factor consid- 
ered by these boards is the cost of living. 

Minimum-wage laws have been adopted 
in eleven States: Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Massachusetts (which led the 
way, in 1912), Minnesota, Nebraska, Utah, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Oregon. Miss 
Obenauer calls attention to the fact that al- 
though nearly a fourth of our States have 
such laws, many of them in effect for several 


years, experience with actual minimum-wage 
determinations is limited. She praises the 
deliberation with which commissions have 
acted—making preliminary surveys of wom- 
en-employing industries and securing data as 
to the cost of living, in order to make deter- 
minations with the fullest possible knowl- 
edge. But she emphasizes the fact that mini- 
mum-wage legislation is still on trial in this 
country. 

The Massachusetts commission, for exam- 
ple, made its first award effective in August, 
1912, two years after it was created; and 
then the determination applied merely to the 
brush industry, which employs only 2000 
workers, including men, women and chil- 
dren. The California commission consumed 
three years before putting into effect its first 
determination, relating to minimum piece 
rates for women in certain phases of the can- 
ning industry. The longest period of ex- 
perimentation in minimum-wage determina- 
tions which affected any considerable number 
of workers in a single industry is to be found 
in the retail stores of Oregon. 

The Oregon law, creating an Industrial 
Welfare Commission, has been carried to the 
United States Supreme Court as a test case 
to determine the constitutionality of mini- 
mum-wage legislation; and both advocates 
and adversaries eagerly await a decision. 

Miss Obenauer declares that “no one 
familiar with the accumulated mass of evi- 
dence concerning the wages of women at 
work will deny that in spite of the increased 
wage rates in recent years, a menacingly 
large number of adult women are failing to 
earn enough while at work to sustain them- 
selves in health and comfort, to say nothing 
of providing for the days of involuntary un- 
employment.” 

Women constitute a fifth of the total num- 
ber of wage-earners in manufacturing indus- 
tries in the United States. In a Govern- 
ment investigation, it was found that of 
86,000 women- wage-earners sixteen years of 
age and older (in certain manufacturing and 
mill industries), over 40 per cent were re- 
ceiving less than six dollars a week and ap- 
proximately three-fourths were receiving less 


than eight dollars. 
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NEITHER CAPITAL NOR LABOR UNITED 

The National Civic Federation’s commis- 
sion, in the course of its investigation, found 
that the most conspicuous feature of the min- 
imum-wage controversy is the fact that capi- 
tal and labor do not mark the lines of cleav- 
age. In California, organized labor openly, 
actively, and officially opposed minimum- 
wage legislation, as also did the organized 
wage-earning women. On the other hand, 
the Central Labor Union of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
favors such legislation as a means of bringing 
to an end as speedily as possible “most in- 
human conditions so prevalent in all under- 
paid industries.” John Mitchell, former 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and present Chairman of the New 
York State Industrial Commission, favors a 
minimum wage for the two obviously de- 
fenseless classes, women and children, in the 
lowest paid occupations. Yet President Sam- 
uel Gompers states that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor “is not in favor of fixing, 
by legal enactment, certain minimum wages” ; 
for it “has apprehensions as to the wisdom of 
placing in the hands of the Government ad- 
ditional powers which may be used to the 
detriment of the working people.” But the 
Federation of Labor is in favor of fixing the 
maximum number of hours of work for 


minors and women; and it regards children, 


women minors anyway, and perhaps women, 
as wards of the nation who have no political 
rights and have not thus far protected them- 
selves industrially as the men have. 

Employers show little, if any, more crystal- 
‘lization on the subject. A recent report of 
the National Manufacturers’ Association is 
adverse to minimum-wage legislation, and be- 
lieves the proposal economically unsound ; yet 
the Retail Dry Goods Associations of San 
Francisco and of California endorsed the 
proposal before it became a law in that State. 

Some of the objections of employers were 
stated by Walter Drew, counsel of the Na- 
tional Erectors’ Association, at a public meet- 
ing held by the Civic Federation’s Minimum 
Wage Commission. He emphasized the 
practical difficulties in connection with the 
necessity of putting into force a minimum 
wage based upon the cost of living. ‘Who 
shall say that a certain thing is a necessity, 
a comfort, or a luxury?” 

In Wisconsin it was expected that $7 
would be the minimum established; but an 
investigation determined that it should be 
$9.20; and it was found impossible to en- 
force that standard. 

Naturally, too, employers look with little 


favor on the prospect of more investigations 
of their books and more dislocation of their 
factory or store organization. 


ATTITUDE OF THE PUBLIC 


In the public meeting referred to above, 
Dr. N. I. Stone—the statistician of the 
Wage Scale Board of the Dress and Waist 
Industry in New York—put the case for the 
minimum wage as follows: 


A minimum wage fixed by legislation or by a 
minimum-wage board has in mind to fix a wage 
for those whom the union has not been able to 
reach and fix it at a minimum which is drawn 
by the starvation line. It is to reach in 
this country only those women and children work- 
ers who, through lack of skill, inability to get 
organized, inability of the trades unions to help 
them, are earning to-day less than a living wage; 
and it proceeds from the economic theory that 
an industry that cannot for any reason pay sufhi- 
ciently to its workers, or to any part of its work- 
ers, enough to enable them to make a living, is 
a parasitic industry, and has no right to exist 
if it cannot give a living wage. . . . You 
cannot by any means of litigation raise the effi- 
ciency of a worker that is periodically starving. 
The starving worker is anything but efficient. 
Efficiency is a very important question, and in 
the studies of the Tariff Board, which embraced 
several industries, we have found that the econ- 
omy of low wages is a very poor economy; that 
it is the high wage that is usually synonymous 
with efficiency. High wage does not necessarily 
lead to efficiency; but it is the condition without 
which you cannot have efficient workers. 


The commission found that among the 
public—as distinguished from employers and 
wage-earners—the chief arguments in favor 
of the legislation were: 


(1) Wage boards recognize the impossibility 
of the individual worker dealing with the em- 
ployer on equal terms. 

(2) The great mass of women workers, be- 
cause of their youth and their brief tenure of 
industrial status, are unorganized and are likely 
to remain so. 

(3) As it is a distinct menace to the common 
weal that these women—prospective mothers of 
men—should work for subnormal wages, the 
State is forced to take action. 


The judgment of this Minimum Wage 
Commission is that experience is not yet suf- 
ficient to justify any conclusion. “It seems 
for the present the part of wisdom for all 
the States not having minimum-wage laws, 
to watch those which have enacted such 
statutes, for a reasonable period before 
adopting similar legislation.” 

The commission will continue its own 
studies, but endorses Miss Obenauer’s sug- 
gestion that a joint investigation be conduct- 
ed by the Department of Labor and the 
Department of Commerce. 

















THE GREATEST MINING BOOM 
IN HISTORY 


BY WALTER V. WOEHLKE 


HESE are super-extraordinary times, 

so crowded with epochal events that 
the greatest mining boom the world has ever 
seen, a boom alongside of which the “days 
of forty-nine,” the mad whirl around the 
Comstock lode, the Alaska and the Gold- 
field excitement were mere pigmies, has 
grown up, filled the Far Western horizon 
to the zenith, and. begun to recede again 
without making an impression upon public 
consciousness. Yet this boom, this superla- 
tive activity of the American metal mines, 
was the foundation of the ammunition busi- 
ness, the source that supplied the zinc, lead, 
quicksilver, tungsten without which the Al- 
lies could never have waged a successful war 
against the Central Powers. And the by- 
products of this superlative boom, the tor- 
rent of dividends, the tales of sudden fortune, 
the sky-rocketing of mining shares, in their 
quantity and volume surpass all similar epi- 
sodes in the history of American metal- 
mining. 


AMERICAN ZINC CONTROLS THE WORLD’S 
MARKET 


It began with zinc, the metal whose pro- 
ducers have consistently asked for a stiff duty 
to protect them against ruinous foreign com- 
petition. Spelter—the trade name for zinc— 
was on the down-grade, with stocks going 
up and prices declining, for two years be- 
fore the war. In July, 1914, the price 
dropped to 4.75 cents a pound, the lowest 
since 1908. When the war disorganized 
commerce and industry the world over, zinc 
slumped still farther. In common with all 
American metal mines, the zinc producers 
curtailed operations when the industries of 
peace reduced their output. During the dark 
winter of 1914-15 shares of zinc, copper, lead, 
and silver mines were on the bargain table, 
with few buyers. The war demand for 
metals had not yet begun. Few men real- 
ized the unprecedented quantities of metal 
required by modern war. Yet the zinc pro- 
ducers should have known. They were 
warned. 

American zinc has mever been exported 


in large quantities. In January, 1914, only 
230 tons were shipped abroad, and the aver- 
age for the succeeding five months fell be- 
low this figure. In September of the first 
war year the exports reached the unprece- 
dented height of 19,000 tons. In October 
10,000 tons went to Europe, yet the price 
continued to decline. The analytic faculties 
of the American zinc producers seemed to 
be paralyzed by the catastrophe. They had 
the world’s spelter business in the hollow of 
their hand and did not know it. 

There is no lack of zinc ore in Europe; 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, Italy, Spain, 
Russia, northern France, all have it; Aus- 
tralia has great zinc mines; deposits have 
been newly opened in Burma and Siberia, but 
the concentrates of all these mines are re- 
duced in German-controlled smelters located 
in Germany and Belgium. When the war 
broke out, Great Britain found herself with 
an abundant supply of zinc ore and wholly 
insufficient plants to smelt more than a frac- 
tion of it. Thus the United States in a 
twinkling became the sole source of metallic 
zinc for all the warring world except the 
Central. Powers. And zinc constitutes one- 
third of the brass indispensable in the manu- 
facture of ammunition. Early in 1915 the 
American zinc producers, focusing their eyes 
upon world conditions, suddenly realized that 
the power to fix the price of spelter had 
passed from Frankfort to Missouri. So they 
took a deep, joyful breath and proceeded to 
fix the price. 

They sent zinc up a cent, two cents, even 
three cents at a time. It leaped from five 
cents in January to twenty-seven cents in 
June, closing the year 1915 at seventeen cents 


a pound. 


In September of the present year it was still 
bringing nine cents a pound, twice the aver- 
age price of the last fifteen years nothwith- 
standing a production almost double that of 
1913. Never before had the zinc districts of 
Missouri, Oklahoma, of New Jersey and 
the Far West experienced greater prosperity 
—and probably they will never again see 
a period like it. Scores of new mines were 
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opened, especially in the Joplin district; old 
mines unable to operate when zinc brought 
only five cents a pound started up again. 
Zinc ore that was dumped, zinc tailings, 
and the leanest of zinc deposits were worked 
up. And the established zinc producers fair- 
ly spouted dividends. Prior to 1914 the 
Butte & Superior had paid no dividends on 
its share capital of $2,700,000; since then 
this one mine has disbursed over $40,000,000 
to its stockholders. During the first six 
months of 1916 it was producing zinc at the 
rate of 180,000,000 pounds a year, with a 
profit of a million a month. The Interstate- 
Callahan, an Idaho zinc producer, saw its 
shares slump to 50 cents a few years ago. In 
the year preceding the outbreak of the war 
operations showed a deficit. Since April, 
1915, $4,000,000 have been paid out in divi- 
dends and the shares climbed to $27. The 
New Jersey Zinc Company in eighteen 
months declared dividends in excess of $15,- 
000,000 and the Caledonia produced similar 


results. 


A PROBLEMATIC FUTURE FOR THE INDUSTRY 


Yet there is a fly in the zinc ointment. 
Great Britain by special legislation has an- 
nulled the contracts which would have com- 
pelled the Australian producers to resume de- 
livery of their zinc concentrates to the Ger- 
man smelters after the war, thus breaking a 
well-settled principle of international law in 
order to build up a British zinc-smelting in- 
dustry. As a result of this step the Allies are 
rapidly becoming independent of American 
zinc as their new smelters are blown in. But 
in the meantime the capacity of the Ameri- 
can zinc smelters has been almost doubled. 
And the German and Belgian smelters are 
still ready for business. A child can figure 
out that a hard road with many bumps lies 
ahead of the American zinc industry. World 
competition in the zinc trade will be fiercer 
than ever when peace comes, so fierce that 
only those American properties which have 
used a part of their war profits to cut pro- 
duction costs to the bone can face the future 
with equanimity. 


ASSURED PROSPERITY FOR COPPER 
PRODUCERS 


Copper is in an entirely different position. 
Except for a temporary disturbance due to 
the necessity of readjusting the world’s en- 
tire industrial structure when peace comes, 
the copper interests do not expect a sharp 
or prolonged depression. Supplying 60 per 
cent. of the world’s production, the United 


States fears no competitor in the copper 
market. Its best customer, Germany, the 
market that formerly absorbed more. than 
one-third of the entire American copper ex- 
ports, is in the throes of a copper famine. It 
has used up its stock of the red metal and 
has even confiscated immense quantities of 
manufactured copper to meet the pressing 
military demands. Germany’s national cup- 
board is bare of copper, but Germany’s re- 
markable electrical industry will resume busi- 
ness when peace comes. Stocks of raw and 
manufactured copper must be replaced in 
Germany the moment the ocean lanes are re- 
opened, and the impending German demand, 
plus domestic consumption, will almost suf- 
fice to keep the American mines busy. 

The Allied countries, though, are not very 
much better supplied with copper than their 
opponents. Owing to the unprecedented price 
of the red metal and the excessive ocean 
freights, the British, French, and Italian in- 
dustries have almost used up their accumu- 
lated copper stocks and are now living from 
hand to mouth, their purchases keeping bare- 
ly a month ahead of current requirements. 
They likewise must stock up to meet the re- 
construction needs. And since almost the 
same situation exists in the American copper- 
consuming industries, the producers are justi- 
fied in expecting a long period of normal 
prosperity, though this prosperity will fall 
far short of the present delirious war 
profits. 

In warfare copper and its alloys are al- 
most indispensable. Even the pigmy mili- 
tary establishment of the United States in 
peace times requires 20,000,000 pounds ot 
copper per annum. Hostilities, of course, im- 
mediately send copper consumption skyward. 
And when warfare is conducted on the pres- 
ent European scale, the belligerent cop- 
per appetite turns into a ravenous craving. 
Yet the copper industry in the fall of 1914 
did not foresee the full extent of the impend- 
ing military demand. The copper producers 
refused to believe that an entire continent 
would organize itself for the sole pursuit 
of scientific slaughter. They expected a 
short, sharp war attended by complete de- 
rangement of the normal industrial activ- 
ities, and upon this premise they based their 
actions. When copper slumped from 13 to 
11 cents a pound, mines and smelters cur- 
tailed their production 40 per cent. and 
prayed for a speedy peace. Instead they re- 
ceived a long war and a copper boom that 
dwarfs all the famous gold stampedes in min- 
ing history. 
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THE GREATEST MINING BOOM IN HISTORY 


PRICES MORE THAN DOUBLED IN TWO YEARS 


According to the Geological Survey, the 
average cost of producing a pound of cop- 
per in 1914 was 8.62 cents. In December, 
1914, the average New York selling price 
was 12.75 cents a pound; a year later the 
price had risen to 20.67 cents. From De- 
cember 15, 1915, the price went up a cent 
a week for six consecutive weeks. In May 
of this year it reached 29 cents and in Au- 
gust it still hovered around 25 cents a pound, 
even though copper was flying out of the 
ground at a rate considered impossible of at- 
tainment only a few years ago. ‘The true 
proportions of the great copper boom are 
graphically shown in the following table giv- 
ing the quantity and value of the American 
copper production in round figures for a 
series of years: 


Production 
Year in pounds Value 
1SOS eis Pein aaties 380,000,000 $40,000,000 
EOD cacisvalate wacsreecelcroe 606,006,000 98,000,000 
PQS Sorsrasateccceerorsna'si sistas 888,000,000 137,000,000 
eR IAN 1,080,000,000 137,000,000 
BORA. nverscoers, ra,cre'e oho ox 1,224,000,000 189,000,000 
Ek oe ceen 1,150,000,000 152,000,000 
I ao canal 1,388,000,000 242,000,000 
1916 (estimated)..... 1,600,000,000 400,000,000 


In 1916 the State of Arizona promises to 
produce 600,000,000 pounds of copper, a 
quantity equal to the total production of the 
United States in 1900. A single Utah mine, 
the Utah Copper Company’s property, is 
this year producing 185,000,000 pounds, an 
increase of 70,000,000 over its 1914 output 
and a larger yield than the aggregate pro- 
duction of all the mines in Michigan dur- 
ing 1914, From Alaska to Chile the flood 
of red metal pouring forth in answer to the 
call of extraordinary prices has become broad 
and deep enough to drown the anxious fear 
of a potential copper shortage. The copper 
mines of the United States, of North and 
South America, have demonstrated that their 
yield will be equal to the rising demand for 
many years to come. So far as copper is 
concerned, the electrization of the world 
may proceed apace. 


LEAD HAS A PART IN THE GENERAL ADVANCE 


Lead has not been as spectacular in its be- 
havior as zinc and copper, but in its quiet, 
steady way it has shared in the metal pros- 
perity that grew out of Europe’s blood. The 
lead mines of Missouri, .Idaho, Colorado, and 
Utah were paying excellent dividends when 
the metal brought 414 cents. The war de- 
mand has lifted the price to 6 cents a pound, 
an increase of $30 a ton, and the output 
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has grown by 100,000 tons. The lead dis- 


tricts are watchrng the European holocaust 
with equanimity, especially since silver, by- 
product of the Far Western lead ores, rose 
from 49 cents an ounce, its low point, to 68 
cents early in September. 


EVEN QUICKSILVER SHARES IN THE UPWARD 
MOVEMENT 


The quicksilver mines of California were 
in a state of coma before the war. The mar- 
gin between the selling price of $37.50 per 
flask of 75 pounds and the cost of production 
was so small that the larger properties were 
operated merely to conserve the investment. 
As England immediately placed an embargo 
on quicksilver, the American price doubled 
in August, 1914, though the real quicksilver 
boom did not begin until nearly a year and 
a half later when, under the stimulus of 
the enormous American demand, the price 
soared to $300 a flask, even though scores 
of old and new mines were adding to the 
output. Unfortunately the British Govern- 
ment, to help American ammunition firms, 
lifted a corner of its embargo and allowed 
several thousand flasks of Spanish quicksil- 
ver to cross the Atlantic, bringing the Cali- 
fornia price down to $100 a flask in a few 
weeks. Still, quicksilver has been very prof- 
itable, and the output, both in quantity and 
value, is establishing new high records. 


TUNGSTEN’S SOARING PRICE 


Tungsten gives the high-speed tool steel 
its hardness and enables the steel to retain 
its temper in great heat. While the world’s 
machine shops were working under normal 
peace conditions, ore containing 60 per cent. 
of tungstic acid sold at $6.50 per unit of 
twenty pounds. Boulder County, Colorado, 
and San Bernardino County, California, sup- 
plied the bulk of’ the American output. When 
machine shops in all the world began turn- 
ing out rifles, shells, and cannon, the demand 
for high-speed tool steel rose so rapidly that 
tungsten early in 1916 soared to $130 per 
unit. 

This spectacular performance was of short 
duration, but while it lasted the West be- 
came tungsten-mad. In a dozen States be- 
yond the Rockies tungsten deposits were 
found, even Alaska contributing to the rising 
output. Hundreds of prospectors working 
placer claims with crude equipment accu- 
mulated profits of $50 and $100 a day, sell- 
ing their ore to the buyers of the tool-steel 
makers who scoured the mountains and 
deserts for the precious alloy material. Of 
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course a slump was inevitable, but never- 
theless tungsten is still far above the pre-war 
quotations. 

VANADIUM 


The high cost of tungsten limits its use 
to the production of comparatively small 
guantities of high-speed tool-steel. Vana- 
dium, though, enters directly into the steel 
used in the manufacture of cannon, automo- 
bile and aeroplane parts and other appli- 
ances requiring steel of great hardness and 
high tensile strength. ‘Twenty years ago 
vanadium was so rare that its value was 
twenty times that of gold. With the dis- 
covery of large vanadium ore deposits in 
Peru, at an elevation of three miles, the cost 
came down and the use of the metal in the 
steel industry broadened rapidly. Since the 
outbreak of the war the stock of the Ameri- 
can Vanadium Company, controlling the 
Peruvian mines, has risen from $152 to $600 
a share. Late in the summer J. L. Replogle, 
the young operator who cleaned up a million 
and a half in Cambria Steel, repeated the 
performance when he organized a syndicate 
of Eastern financiers to take over the Vana- 
dium Company at $1,000 a share. 


A BOOM WITHOUT SPECULATION 


Antimony, chrome, magnesite, manganese, 
molybdenum, talc, cadmium, and other min- 
erals shared in the prosperity that followed 
in the train of the great slaughter. Never 
before had metals of every kind been in 
greater demand at higher prices. Never be- 


fore had the Western mines employed more 
men at higher wages. Never before had 
mining companies paid greater dividends for 
as long a period. Yet—and this is perhaps 
the most remarkable feature of the mining 
boom—speculation in mining shares was al- 
most totally absent. Stocks that were pay- 
ing dividends of 60 to 100 per cent. per 
annum on par rose in value, but not. to 
dizzy heights. The mining industry was not 
intoxicated with war profits. It realized 
plainly that the extra dividends could not 
last and it refused to throw its money into 
a runaway bull market. Also, it refused to 
countenance the fake promoter. The general 
public, the public that had been sandbagged 
and had its pockets picked by hundreds of 
get-rich-quick artists during the Goldfield 
excitement, to-day hardly knows that the big- 
gest boom in history has come and is going. 
Thanks to blue-sky legislation, it has saved 
its money. 

The volume of ammunition and war sup- 
plies manufactured in the United States is 
beginning to shrink. ‘The Allies will soon 
have reorganized their industries sufficiently 
to dispense with the bulk of the American 
ammunition capacity. But, whether the 
manufacturing process is carried on in Eu- 
rope, America, or Japan, the stream of raw 
material must flow unceasingly. Irrespective 
of the workshops’ location, they must have 
metals to keep themselves busy and the war 
going. And so far no substitutes have been 
discovered for the metals the principal source 
of which is the United States. 
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COKE-OVEN AMMONIA 
FOR MUNITIONS 






By J. W. TURRENTINE, Pu. D. — 


(Scientist, Bureau of Soils, U. S$. Department of Agriculture) 


T is a very healthful reconnoissance that 
the nation now is making of its resources 
and industries in relation to national. pre- 
paredness for defense. For the first time in 
this country it has become recognized that 
successful wars are to be fought as much 
with mine and factory and skilled labor as 
with gun and battleship and armies. ‘The 
nation finds itself peculiarly independent of 
foreign sources of materials essential to a 
a state of preparedness—of food materials, 
the metals, fuels, fabrics, and likewise ex- 
plosives. 

Since for the manufacture of the various 
explosives for munitions purposes we have 
been using nitric acid obtained exclusively 
from sodium nitrate imported from Chile, 
the impression has come to prevail that we 
have no domestic source of nitric acid, and, 
therefore, that in case of war with a nation 
of sufficient maritime strength to enforce. a 
blockade, we should be seriously embar- 
rassed. 


A CHEAP SOURCE OF NITRIC ACID 


Upon investigation it develops that we 
have a domestic source of raw materials from 
which nitric acid may be prepared; that this 
source is now large and rapidly growing, 
and that it is susceptible of a practically 
unlimited development should necessity or 
public exigency demand. The source meant 
is the ammonia recovered as a_ by-product 
in the distillation of coal for the production 
of coke and gas. This readily may be con- 
verted into nitric acid by an inexpensive 
method. ‘ 

That it has not become more generally 
recognized as a source of nitric acid is be- 
cause it has found a ready market in that 
other great industry dependent on cheap ni- 
trogen compounds, the fertilizer industry, 
to which it contributes about 40 per cent. of 
the nitrogen now consumed therein, and be- 
cause commercial methods of converting am- 
monia into nitric acid are new and imper- 
fectly understood. ‘The explosives industry 
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has been. content with its abundant and 
convenient supply of raw materials obtain- 
able from Chile and, therefore, has not de- 
manded the development of an additional 
supply. The question has never before arisen 
in a popular way; hence the popular mis- 
conception. 

In time of blockade, with Chilean nitrate 
no longer available, ammonia would be the 
main nitrogenous compound available in this 
country for munitions and fertilizer purposes. 
To what extent would this be adequate to 
meet the demands of the country in such an 
emergency ? 


THE VISIBLE SUPPLY 


The present production of ammonia in 
this country is from two main sources: (1) 
By-product coke ovens, and (2) coal gas and 
bone-carbonizing works. The production of 
ammonia from the former source has devel- 
oped from an output of 13,800 tons in 1900 
to 234,000 tons in 1916, a development due 
to the transition from the wasteful bee-hive 
to the by-products coke oven, making pos- 
sible the conservation of by-products. This 
is a development which is taking place nor- 
mally, in response to ordinary economic and 
business laws, without apparent stimulation 
or artificiality. This is what we have avail- 
able for normal conditions, a supply which 
appears entirely adequate for any develop- 
ment now contemplated. 

In time of emergency the bulk of the am- 
monia produced would be immediately avail- 
able for conversion into nitric acid for 
munitions purposes. All of that normally 
entering the fertilizer trade could be so ap- 


_ plied, since, it is remembered, the staple food 


and forage-crops on which a nation depends 
in times of emergency are produced in this 
country without the aid of fertilizers. Agri- 
cultural production would even be restricted, 
in case of blockade, since we normally pro- 
duce a great deal more than we consume. 
In contrast with the foregoing is the situa- 
tion in Germany, where the normal produc- 
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A MODERN COKE OVEN (THE SIMON-CARVES SYSTEM) FOR THE RECOVERY OF AMMONIA AS A BY-PRODUCT IN 
DISTILLATION OF COAL FOR THE PRODUCTION OF COKE AND GAS 


tion of by-product ammonia is 550,000 tons 
ammonium sulfate (1913). This was applied 
to agriculture. Conditions made necessary a 
stimulated agricultural production instead 
of a restricted one, so that it was not possible 
to withdraw the ammonia from agriculture 
for munitions purposes without impairing 
an already inadequate food supply. There- 
fore extreme measures had to be adopted to 
increase the supply of ammonia. 


HOW PRODUCTION COULD BE INCREASED 


If the above quantities of ammonia were 
not adequate, the first step would be to re- 
place all bee-hive ovens with the by-product 
form, whereby the ammonia now lost from 
these would be saved. This would be ef- 
fecting at once (by the Government) that 
which is now being accomplished more slowly 
by the industry itself. Since the ammonia 
so produced could be regarded as a by-prod- 
uct, its cost would be negligible, since it is 
a by-product. 

Another of the by-products obtained from 
the proposed by-product ovens would be com- 
bustible gas, about 5000 cu. ft. per ton of 
coal coked. If so desired, and if additional 
ammonia were required, this gas could be 
used with gas engines to generate electrical 
energy for the electrical fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen by any approved method. 
For example, the gas lost (in 1914) in cok- 
ing 35,000,000 tons coal in bee-hive ovens 
would have yielded over 800,000 continuous 
horse-power, which was sufficient for the 
fixation of an amount of nitrogen equivalent 
to an additional 1,400,000 tons ammonium 
sulfate. The gas, being a by-product, is pro- 
duced at slight cost and the installation for 
the development of the power is limited 


to comparatively inexpensive gas engines. 

As a concrete proposition, in case the nor- 
mal production of by-product ammonia were 
not sufficient for the emergency at hand, it 
would be possible for the Government to 
install by-product ovens and use the gas for 
the generation of electrical energy for the 
fixation of nitrogen. ‘This could be put into 
operation quickly and at a comparatively 
small cost. Ammonia would be produced 
as a by-product at the same time, and use 
could be made of the coke and other prod- 
ucts. This source of power could be ex- 
panded enormously by the utilization of the 
very great quantities of waste and low-grade 
coals, the lignites and even the peats avail- 
able, all of which on distillation yield am- 
monia and combustible gas suitable for use in 
gas engines. 

Or should it be desired to effect a per- 
manent and large production of ammonia, 
the use of coke could be encouraged by re- 
stricting the use of bituminous coal where 
coke can be used as advantageously. The Gov- 
ernment itself could produce coke and sell it 
at the same price as coal, reserving to itself 
the ammonia and other’ by-products. Not 
only would by-products worth $1.50 per ton 
of coal be conserved, but an increase of about 
20 per cent. in the efficiency of the coal as a 
producer of power would be effected. Like- 
wise, the smoke nuisance would be abated. 

It is a suggestion which is deserving of 
very careful consideration; for, with the coal 
now wastefully used is lost enormous quan- 
tities of ammonia and benzol (and power). 
This rigid conservation would afford agri- 
culture the best of fertilizers, and the public 
as a whole an excellent motor fuel, at a 
fraction of their present cost. 
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IS THE WAR MAKING RUSSIA PROS- 
PEROUS? 


HIS question is being discussed in the 

Russian press with unabated interest. 
The first to introduce it and answer it in 
the affirmative was Prince Eugene Troubetz- 
koy. In an article in the Russkoye Slovo, of 
Moscow, Prince Troubetzkoy, who is one 
of Russia’s foremost publicists and philoso- 
phers, several months ago pointed out the 
exiraordinary condition being observed in 
Russian economic life, namely, that a pros- 
perity has set in in the country such as it 
has hardly ever known. A number of lead- 
ing economists thereupon took up the ques- 
tion, and at present there is scarcely a Rus- 
sian paper or magazine which has not had 
one or more articles on the subject. Prince 
Troubetzkoy wrote: 


The prosperity of our rural population in times 
of a world war is a remarkable, astounding para- 
dox. About two years ago such a thing would 
have been impossible, but now it is a fact on 
which all observers of our rural life agree. The 
farmers, landowners, and all others who reside 
in the country or come in close contact with its 
life concur in the opinion that our village is pros- 
pering now as never before for three reasons: 
First, because of the prohibition of alcohol; sec- 
ond, because the wives of the reservists receive 
suficient support from the government; third, 
because the peasantry is earning high wages. 

The most eloquent proof of the prosperity of 
our villages is the added billion rubles (since 
Prince Troubetzkoy wrote the article another 
billion has been added!) in our savings banks 
since the beginning of the war. ‘The ban on 
alcohol amply accounts for this billion. But the 
monetary billion should be multiplied several 
times in order to get the nation’s prosperity, for 
prohibition has raised the productivity of the 
country many times. 

We are observing a phenomenon unique in 
the history of the world. In war times, it has 
been’ an axiom, the productivity of a nation is 
diminished. All enterprises by a government at 
war are intended for destructive, and not con- 
structive, purposes. In Russia you find the re- 
verse, you witness a colossal increase in the na- 
tion’s power of productivity. 

I had numerous occasions to inquire of peas- 
ants if they needed any help, and every time I 
received-an astonishing reply. In spite of the 


“even perfumery. 


habit of the Russian peasant always to complain, 
I was told that there was no acute need now— 
that the wives of the soldiers need nothing, and 
the more children they have the better off they 
are, as they get larger allowances, which cannot 
be spent on alcohol. In some cases I heard of 
paupers and down-and-outs who became pros- 
perous. Not long ago an ex-drunkard was pointed 
out to me with this remark: “You see his boots? 
Well, it is the first time in his life that he has 
been shod.” The man, smiling blissfully, con- 
firmed the compliment. Generally, the village is 
now more and better shod than ever before, and 
this in spite of the fact that shoes cost more than 
double the price paid before the war. 7 

From a social worker engaged in fighting high 
prices I hear that the rise on everything is to 
a great extent due to the increased demands of 
the village. It is, indeed, very logical that those 
who save will not suffer any want. A _ large 
part of the products before manufactured for our 
urban population is being drawn off by our 
villagers. 


The prosperity of the Russian peasantry, 
according to the report of the government 
census-takers in the Province of Kaluga, is 
rapidly proving a harmful factor in the life 
of the Russian primeval village. Luxury is 
becoming an ordinary element in the moujik’s 
home life, while he neglects to spend on his 
household and farm improvements: Their 
report says: 


It is not infrequently now that one finds in 
our village toilet soap, metal ornaments, and 
At the same time domestic 
economy is not progressing but deteriorating. The 
amount of cattle is decreasing, new machinery is 
not being acquired, even buildings are not being 
repaired. 


This statement is flatly denied by an ex- 


_pert on rural Russia in the Zemski Vestnik 


of Tambov, which is in the interior of the 
country. He is a farmer himself and he 
writes: 


The peasants are buying not only luxuries, but 
also cows, horses, agricultural machinery. In 
the two winters of the war the elementary 
schools have been regularly attended by the pu- 
pils. Why? Because the children had warm 
clothes on and were well shod. . . . All are 
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at present working in our villages with greater 
intensity and productivity than in the ante-bellum 
years. 


In the Retch, a Petrograd newspaper, for 
August 12, one writer shows that the reason 
for the peasant’s failure to improve his es- 
tate, in spite of his savings, is the almost 
absolute lack in the market of the commodi- 
ties required. ‘There is no agricultural ma- 
chinery. Home and foreign factories are 
too busy in turning out munitions. ‘There 
are no horses to be had unless at absolutely 
prohibitive prices. “The same is true of cat- 
tle, which the army consumes in enormous 
quantities. The moujik, therefore, postpones 
all fundamental improvements till the end 
of the war. Meanwhile he is saving his 
earnings. The conclusion to be drawn is 
obvious. The termination of the war will 
find the Russian peasantry in the market 
with handfuls of gold, seeking to buy all 
that money can get. But besides the peas- 
antry are the other classes of Russia’s popu- 
lation prosperous? In a series of articles in 
the Russkia Vedomosti, of Moscow, Z. Kat- 
zenelenbaum, a financial writer, answers the 
question in the affirmative: 


Russia’s commercial-industrial class is pros- 
pering, and one hears no complaints from it. 
Russian industries in nearly all branches are 
being run at high profits. There are, of course, 
exceptions. The brewing industry has suffered, 
but the sad voices of the brewers are drowned 
in the chorus of the whole class. As to the mer- 
chants, their profits have risen with the steady 
rise in the prices of all articles. A higher pr&ce 
is of advantage to big, middle, and petty busi- 
ness alike. 

Have Russia’s landowners suffered through the 
war? There have seemed to exist certain circum- 
stances justifying such an assumption. Neverthe- 
less, one hears no complaints from that quarter. 
The agrarian banks report that the payments are 
coming in very regularly this year, which proves 
the sound condition of the land-owning class. It 
would appear that the very profitable realization 
of the crops has covered the deficit due to the 
decrease in the amount of arable land. 

As to the labor class matters are not so bril- 
liant. Some canvasses show that labor conditions 
have grown worse during the war. But Russia’s 
labor class is, indeed, not very large, and a rise 
in wages has come through the war in every 
branch of labor. Some of the more qualified lines 
of labor receive wages higher than ever be- 
fOKE.. 5. 6 

With the industrial, commercial, land-proprie- 
tary, peasant, and even labor classes prospering, 
it is evident that the general condition of the 
country is prosperous. 





GERMAN WAR FINANCE 


LEADING German economist, Profes- 

sor Moritz Julius Bonn, of Munich, 
has lectured since the outbreak of the war 
at the Universities of California and Wis- 
consin and at Cornell University. Last 
month he contributed to the New York Trib- 
une a remarkable series of articles on the war 
finance of Germany. 

In the first of these articles, published on 
September 5, the writer emphasizes the fact 
that Germany’s war loans have been con- 
tracted at home. Her foreign obligations 
do not amount, all told, to more than $50,- 
000,000, and interest requirements for gov- 
ernment loans abroad will not exceed $2,- 
000,000 a year. The main cost of the war 
has been defrayed from domestic loans. The 
first of these, issued in September, 1914, 
was subscribed by the public at 9714; the 
second loan, in February, 1915, at 9814; the 
third loan, in August, 1915, at 99; the fourth 
loan, in March, 1916, at 9814. The results 


of these several loans were: 


Murstmban scans ea ose aco $1,061,905,000 
RCN OBE co.cc nin ster cages ese sins er eiate 2,157,380,000 
UN oh pg oe 2,881,190,000 
ROOT MOGRD, 1 6.55:52555 Sere wisenerers eR 2,550,475,000 


There are also short-term treasury bills 
outstanding and Dr. Bonn says that it is dif- 
ficult to estimate the average amount of 
these. He states that occasionally, for a 
short time, the $2,000,000,000 mark: has 
been reached. He estimates that this float- 
ing war debt varies between 10 per cent. 
and 20 per cent. of the funded debt. 

The German taxpayer was not at first 
called upon to shoulder any new burdens on 
account of the war. ‘The interest on the 
new war debt for the first year was pro- 
vided by the surplus of the regular budget, 
realized through the transfer of the expendi- 
ture for the army and navy to the war bud- 
get. Later on, however, the taxpayer was 
asked for about $125,000,000 in new taxes, 
besides a tax on war profits. The interest 
of the permanent debt thus far contracted 
must be between $400,000,000 and $500,- 
000,000 a year. 

There has been much discussion of the 
question whether the greater proportion of 
war expenses should be paid by the pres- 
ent generation or handed on to posterity. 
Dr. Bonn maintains that since the burden 
of fighting and suffering falls heavily on the 
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present generation, while posterity will en- 
joy the fruits of the war, it is only fair that 
future generations should bear their share in 
cash payment. This-he holds to be an espe- 
cially sound policy in the case of a country 
which, like Germany, is fighting for exist- 
ence. Great Britain, he asserts, has her- 
self been obliged to adopt new methods of 
finance, and neither she nor her Allies, 
France and Russia, are financing the war 
by taxation. They are depending on loans. 
Up to the month of August, 1916, it is 
estimated that 86 per cent. of England’s war 
expenditure has been defrayed from loans, 
so that only 14 per cent. has been raised by 
taxation. Both England and Germany, 
therefore, are relying on essentially the same 
methods of war finance. 

In his second article Dr. Bonn analyzes 
the comparative cost of war loans to Ger- 
many, France, and England. He finds that 
a bond paying $5 a year interest would have 
brought in Germany, in peace times, $123.17, 
while in war time it brings only $99. In 
France a bond that would have brought 
$145.15 in peace times now brings only $88, 
and in England a bond that would have 
realized $147.32 in peace times is now repre- 
sented by $111.11. Thus the loss due to 
the war is $34.17 in Germany, $57.15 in 
France, and $36.21 in England, and it would 
seem that Germany has made a better bar- 
gain than either England or France. 

A further difference between German and 
English war finance is found in the fact that 
a large percentage of the Allied loans are 
not placed at all but are merely, as Dr. 
Bonn puts it, “hanging over the market.” 
On the other hand, the German loans have 
been taken by the people. The first three 
were subscribed by 7,250,000 persons and the 
fourth loan by about 5,000,000 people. Of 
these 3,350,000 individual subscriptions were 
less than $125 each, and more than 50 per 
cent. of the holders of the three loans are 
people who have invested less than $250. 
A large part of the subscriptions (estimated 
at 20 per cent. of the first three loans) has 
come from savings-bank deposits. 

Dr. Bonn describes the German war-loan 


banks which were organized to protect the . 


Imperial Bank and others against the onrush 
of people who wished to borrow money on 
good securities that could not be sold be- 
cause of the closing of the Stock Exchange. 
These war-loan banks issued certificates 
which are legal tender like the British cur- 
rency notes. The issue was limited to $750,- 
000,000. The certificates are an obligation 
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of the government secured by the special as- 
sets against which they are issued and by the 
personal liability of the borrowing owner of 
the pledged security. Perishable goods are 
excluded as security. The lowest margin 
admitted is 25. per cent. 
In his third article Dr. Bonn discusses 
in a very interesting way the effect of the 
blockade on German financial operations. Ac- 
cording to his reasoning it has been a for- 
tunate thing for Germany that the blockade 


-has relieved her from the necessity of com- 


peting with England in foreign war finance. 
Much of the capital formerly employed in 
her foreign trade is now free and can be 
invested in national loans and all capital 
that is not needed ultimately goes into “the 
nation’s great enterprise—the war.” 

So far as the blockade itself is concerned, 
Dr. Bonn admits that if Germany had been 
a small: over-crowded country like England, 
or a country without industrial resources 
like the Southern Confederacy, her situation 
would now be dangerous, but the blockaded 
territory of the Central Powers covers an 
area of 1,200,000 square miles and the occu- 
pied hostile territory adds another 200,000 
square miles, while the neutral states “ac- 
cessible to the Central Powers for unhin- 
dered intercourse” cover another 460,000 
square miles. Thus, the combined area from 
which the Central Powers can draw supplies 
is about two-thirds of the territory of the 
continental United States, and is inhabited 
by about 200,000,000 people. The problem 
thus becomes one of material resources ra- 
ther than of finance. In Dr. Bonn’s opin- 
ion the second year of the war has shown 
that the problem can be solved “by organiza- 
tion, by economy, by hard work, by dis- 
coveries and by a good deal of self-denial.” 

In the fourth and fifth articles of the 
series, Dr. Bonn discusses the currency sit- 
uation in Germany. The country’s circu- 
lating medium had to be increased because 
of the “war boom” in Germany’s industrial 
life. Since gold payment had to be stopped 
in order to prevent gold exports, bank notes 
have circulated extensively. ‘These notes are 
covered by a gold reserve of one-third. 

The fall of the mark exchange, according 
to Dr. Bonn, is due not so much to an over- 
issue of bank notes as to an unfavorable trade 
balance. Dr. Bonn concludes that as the 
war has not destroyed Germany’s material 
resources the nation will be equal to all bur- 
dens that are likely to fall on her. Her 
debts are home debts and are distributed in 
a democratic way among her people. 
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THE FATE OF POLAND IN THE 
7 BALANCE 


CLIMAX is rapidly being approached 

in the solution of the Polish question. 
The Austrian and the Russian governments 
are manifesting more than the usual amount 
of interest in the future of Poland. The 
German Chancellor von Bethmann Holl- 
weg recently paid a visit to Vienna for the 
purpose of making some definite arrange- 
ments with the Austrian Government in re- 
gard to the promised restoration of Poland. 
In Russia the Polish question even caused a 
cabinet crisis. Foreign Minister Sergius 
Sazonoff clashed with Premier Sturmer on 
the question as to the kind of autonomy to 
be granted to Poland. The clash took place 
at the cabinet council held at the Czar’s 
Field Headquarters on July 11. As a re- 
sult of the council the resignation of Sa- 
zonoff was announced on July 23. 

As M. Sazonoff was the staunchest Anglo- 
phile in the Russian Cabinet, his retirement 
in favor of Premier Sturmer, who assumed 
the portfolio of Foreign Minister, was in- 
terpreted as signifying a change in Russia’s 
foreign policy. Public opinion in Russia and 
in the countries of her Allies grew alarmed 
to such a degree that the Premier was of- 
ficially compelled to announce that no change 
in the foreign policy of the Czar’s Govern- 
ment is contemplated. Meanwhile the Mos- 
cow newspaper Russkoye Slovo came in pos- 
session of authoritative information on what 
took place at the cabinet meeting in the 
Field Headquarters. ‘The newspaper said: 


After the prepared program (dealing with 
the questions of army supplies and transporta- 
tion facilities) had been exhausted, two other 
subjects came up for discussion: the Polish and 
Jewish questions. 

The Polish question provoked some very 
lively discussion. As we are informed, three 
separate projects were presented as solutions for 
the council’s consideration. The first of these, 
the so-called Moscow plan, extends the widest 
possible autonomy to Poland. According to this 
project, a sharp geographical line would be 
drawn between Poland and Russia. ‘This plan 
met with no response. : 

The second project was presented by the hea 
of the cabinet, B. V. Sturmer. This project was 
based on the following outline: Poland’s auton- 
omy is defined by the term “provincial auton- 
omy.” No provisions for legislative institutions 
in Poland are made. ‘The general laws of 
Poland’s judicial and governmental life are to 
be legislated upon by the Imperial Duma and 
Council. Instead of governmental autonomy, it 
is promised to institute in Poland the most com- 
prehensive local self-government. The project 


of Premier Sturmer does not provide for the 
re-establishment of Poland along the lines of 
the Constitutional guarantees granted by Emperor 
Alexander I. 

The third project was presented by the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, S. D. Sazonoff. This 
project provides for Poland’s autonomy in the 
full meaning of the term, and proposes its 
realization immediately after the Polish provinces 
have been liberated from the enemy. According 
to Sazonoff’s plan, Poland forms an inseparable 
part of the Russian Empire and is wholly under 
the rule of the Russian Czar. In foreign politics 
Poland is to.have no independence. The in- 
ternal government, however, is to be molded in 
the form of the broadest autonomy, in the spirit 
re the Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaievitch’s mani- 
esto. 

As we are informed, S. D. Sazonoff’s project 
was opposed by some members of the Cabinet, 
though the majority of Ministers approved of it. 
Final decision will be rendered in a few weeks, 
when a second Cabinet council will be held at 
the General Headquarters. 


The difference between Sazonoff’s and 
Sturmer’s solutions is indeed very great. 
While the former planned to solve the Po- 
lish question on the basis of the promises 
made by the Grand Duke, Premier Goremy- 
kin, and himself, the latter merely suggested 
broad local self-government. In spite of the 
fact that Sazonoff was upheld by the ma- 
jority, he was forced to retire. Relinquish- 
ing the post of Minister of Interior, Pre- 
mier Sturmer had Alexei Khvostoff, a re- 
actionary, appointed to that position. An- 
other extreme reactionary, M. Makharoff, 
has been appointed to the post of Minister 
of Justice. Sazonoff’s resignation, it is gen- 
erally believed, coming in the nature of a 
demonstration, will prove of value to Po- 
land, as Premier Sturmer will be unable in 
tie face of aroused public opinion to cling 
to his original solution. 

In addition to the Sazonoff incident, an- 
other important event helped to stir deeply 
the Russian nation. This was the disclosure 
of a secret circular on the Polish question 
prepared and sent out by the Ministry of 
Interior to the governors of all the provinces 
of the Empire. ‘The circular sets forth a 
series of charges against the Poles, especially 
the Russian Poles, who are accused of con- 
spiring with their Austrian brethren against 
the Russian Government with a view to the 
restoration of Poland under Teutonic hegem- 
ony. . The Polish deputies in the Duma 
and Council issued a circular refuting and 
denouncing all the accusations as false and 
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malicious. How Russia views the govern- 
ment’s circular is to be seen from the fol- 
lowing editorial in the Novoye Vremya, a 
conservative paper: 


Somewhere in the profound depths of the 
Department of Police a circular was originated 
containing a summary of many charges against 
the Poles. Without considering the substance 
of those charges in Austrophilism, which were 
categorically denied by the Polish Committee, 
we cannot help expressing our sorrow for the 
preparation of such a document at the present 
moment. Is it not one of the regular duties of 
the Germans to plant seeds of hatred between 
Russians and Poles before they withdraw from 
Poland? Is it not necessary for our authorities 
to remember the work of the secret agents en- 
gaged in sowing discord between Russia and 
Poland? Besides simple tact, delicacy is re- 
quired in handling a country which has for two 
years served as a war theater, suffering in- 
finitely. Should some of the facts in the circular 
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even be verified, is it possible to pronounce judg- 
ment on a whole people bent under the stick of 
the German officer’and to present it in the form 
of a guide for the administrators in their forming 
of views on the Polish question? Is this the 
so-called foresight of statesmanship? 


The radical press was much more violent 
in its denunciations of the government’s un- 
derground method of influencing its officers’ 
opinions on the Polish problem. Prince Eu- 
gene Troubetzkoy, one of Russia’s foremost 
philosophers, came out with a powerful plea 
for a change in the Government’s attitude to- 
ward the Poles. Other public men followed 
suit. The periodical literature is devoting 
columns to all the phases of the expected 
solution of the Polish question. Both Poles 
and Russians await with impatience the gov- 
ernment’s definite announcement of its new 
Polish policy. 


PROVIDING FOR THE MAIMED AND 
CRIPPLED 


ANY of the problems to be solved as a 
result of the great war can and’ must 
be left until its end, but that involved in 
making provision for the future of those who 
have suffered the loss of a limb requires more 
immediate action. “This question is treated 
at some length in Rassegna Nazionale (Flor- 
ence) by Signori Angelo Ragghianti and Sal- 
vatore Dalmazzoni. 

The wonderful improvements that have 
been made in the construction of artificial 
limbs, rendering it possible to communicate 
tc them a number of special movements by 
utilizing the motor power still existing in ‘the 
stump left after amputation, have opened up 
spheres of activity for the maimed heretofore 
considered as permanently closed to them. By 
patient training on the part of competent in- 
structors, and by the exercise of the necessary 
will power on the part of the pupils, an arti- 
ficial arm can be made to do much of the 
work that the natural arm could do. More 
slowly, of course, and not quite as skilfully, 
but still sufficiently well to render the 
maimed man a useful member of society, one 
who can still have a share in the productive 
work of the nation. 

The professional reéducation should be 
conducted earnestly and wisely, always fol- 
lowing the general principle of keeping the 
man in touch with his native region and with 


the vocation he formerly pursued. Hence, all ° 


foolish sentimentality. should be rigidly ban- 


ished. Above all the men should not be 
taught any futile occupation, depending for 
its success only upon the pity and charity 
of those who may be induced to buy the 
things manufactured. It can be made pos- 
sible for each of these victims to earn some- 
thing in a proper and legitimate way, and 
he need not have recourse to one that would 
make him, in some sense, an object of charity. 

Another important thing is to avoid teach- 
ing an undue number the few more easily 
acquired arts, such as typewriting, photog- 
raphy, telegraphy, telephony, etc. This 
would tend to disorganize the necessary dis- 
tribution of labor in the land, with the con- 
sequent lowering of wages and the risk of 
unemployment. 

By keeping to his old occupation or some 
occupation nearly related to it, the man will 
have more confidence in himself, will feel 
his necessary inferiority less, and a disturb- 
ance of. the fields of employment will be 
avoided. 

At the outset those entrusted with the 
difficult task of reéducation frequently find 
that they have to contend with a not un- 
natural timidity in their pupils, a distrust of 
themselves. This has been particularly noted 
among the peasants, who fear that the loss 
of an arm or a leg will prove an insurmount- 
able obstacle to the varied muscular exertion 
required for agricultural labor. In all these 
cases, however, a capable instructor will be 
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able to impart the necessary courage and 
confidence. 

The expense of supplying the artificial 
limbs should naturally be assumed by the 
state. In France, not long after the begin- 
ning of the war, the government took control 
of all the establishments for their manufac- 
ture; but it was found that when produced 
in quantities of a given type they failed to 
give the aid required. To be really effec- 
tive each had to be made and adapted espe- 
cially for each case, according to the exact 
form and size of the stumps to which it was 
to be adjusted. The quality and character 
of the mechanism must be in accord with the 
character of the occupation the wearer is to 
pursue; a bell-ringer, for instance, can get 
along with an artificial arm of much simpler 
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construction than that which would be need- 
ed by a tailor, a carpenter, a paper-hanger, 
or any other skilled workman. 

The writers hold that the definitive legis- 
lation regarding the pensions to be given the 
maimed soldiers should clearly provide that 
their special training shall in no degree re- 
duce these pensions, as some of the men fear. 
So much do they dread this, indeed, that 
they will often try to put off the beginning 
of their apprenticeship to the day succeeding 
that set for paying the pension. Here as 
elsewhere in‘Italy’s pension legislation, the 
genéral rule should be that the amount ac- 
corded shall not be affected by the greater 
or lesser earnings of the recipients. Other- 
wise the pension would become an incentive 
to idleness. 





WILLIAM HAYES WARD, EDITOR AND 
SCHOLAR 


we HE Nestor of American Orientalists” 

was the title conferred by other Orien- 
talists on Dr. William Hayes Ward, who 
died on August 28 at the age of eighty-one. 
Dr. Ward was also a classicist, a literary 
critic, a man of science, an educator in. the 
broadest sense, a theologian, and a minister 
of the gospel. The London “Who’s Who” 
specified archeology and botany as Dr. 
Ward’s “recreations” and the list might have 
been extended to include a good many things 
that for most men mean hard work. 

To the world at large Dr. Ward was 
known as an editor, and his service of nearly 
half a century on the Independent, of New 
York, gave him a wide acquaintance with 
men and women in every calling throughout 
the land. He was one of the last of a small 
group of versatile, clear-headed, broad-mind- 
ed men who for many years guided the des- 
tinies of New York’s daily and weekly press. 
Mr. Horace White, formerly of the Evening 
Post, who died on September 16, was an- 
other member of the group. Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, of the Outlook, is still in harness. 

Before Dr. Ward joined the staff of the 
Independent he had held a professorship of 
Latin and Natural Science at Ripon College, 
Wisconsin, where his reputation for scholar- 
ship and learning long survived his transfer 
to an editorial desk. 

The issue of the Independent for Septem- 
ber 11 is a Ward number; on the cover 
appears (in color) a reproduction of the 
portrait of Dr. Ward, painted by Edwin B. 


Child, and presented at last commencement 
to Amherst College, from which Dr. Ward 
had been graduated in 1856, and which he 
had ‘served as trustee for a quarter of a 
century. The text pages contain tributes 
from Mr. Hamilton Holt and Mr. Edwin E. 
Slosson, co-workers with Dr. Ward on the 
Independent, and also from a number of his 
distinguished associates outside of the edi- 
torial rooms. 

These comments by Mr. Holt will be ap- 
preciated by all members of the editorial 
brotherhood: 


The editorial chair gave Dr. Ward the best 
possible scope for his genius. No man knew 
more things that were so. No man had deeper 
convictions on fundamental issues. No one could 
use words as tools better than he. And yet no 
one cared less for mere form or literary technic. 
He could always rise to a great occasion. When 
the Spanish War broke out, when McKinley was 
shot, when the doctors in Cuba let the mosquitoes 
inoculated with typhoid sting them, when the 
Japanese submarine went down and the heroic 
commander continued to write his diary until he 
was suffocated, his eloquence was unmatched by 
that of any other editor I read at the time. His 
pen was his personality. It was argumentative, 
laudatory, condemnatory, gentle or impassioned, 
as the occasion demanded. 

One who only read his editorials might not 
have thought that he was really the gentlest of 
men. In the .twenty years I worked with him 
I never knew him to lose his temper. All sorts 
of people came to him with their ambitions and 
needs, their triumphs and trials. He never turned 
them away. When I first joined the paper he 
said to me, “Never refuse to do a public service 
you are asked to do.” He gave his time and his 
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name freely to all good causes. He gave his 
money to the poor. 

I think Dr. Ward is the only man I have ever 
known who seemed to have no faults. He had 


foibles, to be sure. 


He was as disorderly as 


Horace Greeley and wrote nearly as illegibly. 


He once lost a pair of eyeglasses and found them 
two years later under some papers on his desk. 
He would stop in the 
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ment he would be arguing excitedly with a rabbi 
over the translation of a Hebrew text, and the 
next conferring’ with a Chinese over the exclu- 
sion laws. He picked his protégés from all races 
and countries. . 

Dr. Ward was alive at more points than any 
other man I ever saw. I have spoken of his de- 
light at a find in poetry, but I have seen him 

equally enthusiastic over 





midst of writing a lead- 
ing editorial to read any- 
thing that happened to 
be laid upon his chair— 
the three chairs in his 
cubby-hole of an _ office 
always were piled to the 
toppling point with books 
and pamphlets. Dr. Ward 
believed that to waste 
time was a mortal sin. 
Until the last few years 
of his life he would run 
down eight flights of 
stairs rather than wait 
for the elevator. I should 
not like to have gone fish- 
ing with him. I cannot 
imagine him going on a 
vacation and lying on 
his back dreaming as the 
clouds floated by. He 
would more likely be 
working over cylinders 
at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum or preparing a ser- 
mon for next Sunday, or 
writing the platform of 








the discovery of helium 
and of the code of Ham- 
murabi. Botany and as- 
tronomy were his special 
hobbies. Church federa- 
tion and simplified spell- 
ing were his pets of re- 
forms. Intolerance and 
pretentiousness were his 
chief detestations. His 
pen was sharpened to a 
dagger’s point whenever 
he discussed a case of 
race prejudice or the 
spread of academic rit- 
ualism. Most of the re- 


forms for which he 
labored and suffered ob- 
loquy in his younger 
days, the abolition of 
slavery, the rights of 
women, the liberalizing 
of theology, and the de- 
cline of sectarianism, 
were in large measure 


won before he died. But 
his face was always set 
toward the future and he 








an Indian conference. 


DR. WILLIAM HAYES WARD, 1835-1916 


Something of the 
% “17° 
man’s remarkable versatility and unusual 
range of interests is indicated by Mr. Slosson 
in the following paragraphs: 

The door of Dr. Ward’s office was open to all 
comers. And all comers came. College presi- 
dents and beggars, bishops and heretics, authors 
and bores—I see my pairs of categories are not 
mutually exclusive, but never mind. One mo- 


was as much ahead of his 
time to the last as he was 
when he went out as a 
young man to make Kansas a free State. I 
often asked him to write up his memoirs, because 
he had known so many interesting people and he 
had been on the inside of so many important 
movements. But he always refused, for he was 
concerned with the people and problems of the 
present and the future, not those of the past.. He 
had a great dislike of obituaries. That is why 
I have not written one of him. 





THE FAMOUS PENITENTIARY-SANA- 
TORIUM AT WITZWIL 


ORTY years ago the “Great Marsh” 

near Lake Neuchatel in Switzerland was 
the same desolate swamp it had been for cen- 
turies. ‘To-day a thousand hectares, owned 
by the Canton of Berne, forms a fertile. and 
flourishing domain so well-ordered that it 
suggests an agricultural experiment station. 
And this modern miracle has been wrought 
by convict labor—but by convict labor oper- 
ated under conditions wherein the physical 
and moral benefit of the prisoners them- 
selves is the primary consideration of the au- 
thorities, and. particularly of the domina- 


ting genius of the place, Director Kellerhals, 
a man as zealously humane and scientifically 
compassionate as our own Thomas Mott 
Osborne. 

So successful, both morally and financially, 
has been his administration that this “peni- 
tentiary-sanatorium” is now being widely 
copied in other Swiss communities, though 
at its inception it was bitterly opposed by the 
old régime. It is interesting to learn from a 
lengthy article in the Bibliotheque Univer- 
selle, describing the Witzwil experiment, 
that Mr. Kellerhals derived many of his 
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ideas from American sources. He has had, 
however, the advantage that the Witzwil 
penitentiary was reserved for primary of- 
fenders and other less hardened offenders. 


In an interesting report on Witzwil, published 
in 1904, M. Kellerhals explained the superiority 
of agricultural development to cell-labor, and 
traced a picture of the future of the colony in 
the Great Marsh which events have justified.. He 
opposed to the objections of the “old directors of 
prisons and professors of penal law, hostile to 
innovations which they had not initiated,” the 
progress realized in the United States by the re- 
formatories which had broken the yoke of routine 
in order to conform penitentiary organization to 
the necessities of practical life. He had no 
trouble in making his compatriots, proud of the 
success of Witzwil, partake of his opinion. In 
1910 he condensed the substance of his observa- 
tions and experiments in a report to the Swiss 
Penitentiary Congress at Sion. At the same time 
he took advantage of the eighth International 
Congress at Washington to personally observe 
the results obtained in the United States by the 
new methods. 


Mr. Kellerhals also made a report upon 
the Washington Congress, wherein he ex- 
pressed admiration for some of the Ameri- 
can methods, though disapproving of others. 
He found a “misplaced luxury” in some 
prisons, and, strange to say, he did not ap- 
prove of the night courts nor of the chil- 
dren’s courts, though recognizing the reason 
for them in this country. He was, however, 
converted to the principle of the indetermi- 
nate sentence. He speaks warmly of the 
American idea, enunciated as far back as 
1876 by Brockway, the founder of Elmira, 
that the prison should be a moral hospital, 
based on the principle of the moral and phys- 
ical re-education of its prisoners, with pun- 
ishment as a mere accessory. 

Mr. Kellerhals is a strong advocate of 
making agriculture the principal occupation 
of the prisoners. Some of the representa- 
tives at the Swiss congress opposed this as 
unsuited to those cantons which are chiefly 
industrial rather than agricultural, since it is 
of prime importance that the discharged 
prisoner should find himself fitted to sup- 
port himself by a profitable trade. It is 
pointed out, however, by the advocates of 
the prison-farm, that aside from the general 
physical and moral advantages to the pris- 
oner of outdoor labor, there are multifarious 
occupations connected with the operation of 
an extensive farm, which give opportunity 
for training in various trades. An interest- 
ing paragraph reads as follows: 


The colony should be less a place of detention 
than a station of prevention and the center of 
the efforts of the official guardians. 


It should - 
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protect the freed convicts from being out of 
work; it should receive them whenever they 
knock at its gates. It should be their refuge and 
often provide sustenance for their families—to 
whom they could send supplies either in money 
or in kind—as has long been done at Witzwil 
with fruit, with that portion of their earnings not 
absorbed by their own maintenance. The colony 
would thus have permanent guests, some of 
whom would regain a taste for a regular life. 
We should have indulgence for these degraded 
unfortunates (first offenders, tramps, _ etc.), 
though without pity for hardened criminals, 
against whom society must protect itself by all 
available means. 


The main arguments in favor of agricul- 
tural employment are thus stated: 


The aim of punishment is the regeneration of 
the convict. In reality, it is much if he is not 
made worse. Sojourn in close confinement is de- 
bilitating. But most of the men have no.- for- 
tune except their manual strength; it is impor- 
tant, therefore, that this should not be enfeebled. 
Work in the open air banishes evil thoughts and 
turns the minds of the prisoners into the right 
path. The work is distributed according to in- 
dividual capacity. . The prisoner is con- 
scious of the result of his labors. He is a mem- 
ber of the collectivity; he sees the sowing and 
the harvesting, the growth of domestic animals. 
He uses the tool he himself has fashioned. He 
observes that eager labor from morning till 
night is not a punishment, but that the director 
and his staff give themselves to it with more 
ardor than the prisoners. The contact with na- 
ture produces its beneficent influence. . . . It 
often happens that the man leaves the peniten- 
tiary with body hardened and spirit softened and 
with a better comprehension of life and of his 
duties. The prison has then achieved its aim— 
physical and moral amendment. Another 
advantage should be emphasized: the work of 
the prisoners is utilized rationally, without com- 
peting with that of free laborers. An accessory 
condition is that the execution of the sen- 
tence is without cost to the State. 

The material success which Witzwil owes to 
these ideas is considerable. The moral results 
are not so easily estimated. The rela- 
tions which Witzwil sustains, however, with a 
number of its former residents prove that its les- 
sons have not been lost. 


Another social advantage urged is that in- 
dustrial labor in the cells not only competes 
with that of free workingmen, but tends to 
form a class of mediocre workers to swell 
the proletariat of the cities, and incidentally 
the army of vagabonds and “repeaters,” 
whereas the Witzwil régime increases the 
number of able farm-hands, gardeners, 
dairymen, etc., of whom Switzerland is in- 
creasingly in need—an argument which ap- 
plies with much force to conditions in Amer- 
ica likewise. 

The latter part of this valuable article 
concerns the “refuges” erected to assist dis- 
charged prisoners in obtaining positions in 
which to support themselves by honest labor. 
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THE ENGLISH CHANNEL TUNNEL IN A 
NEW LIGHT 


OTH military and popular sentiment in 
Great Britain has, in the past, pre- 
dominantly antagonized the perennial project 
of a tunnel connecting that country with 
France. Britain took comfort in her in- 
sularity, not only as a safeguard against for- 
eign aggression, but also, and perhaps espe- 
cially, as a token of British reserve and ex- 
clusiveness. The great war, which has 
wrought so many other changes, has demon- 
strated that, tunnel or no tunnel, Great 
Britain can no longer be insular. This is the 
age of the Zeppelin and the aeroplane, which 
are blithely indifferent to surface geography. 
It is likewise the age of the submarine, which 
passes nonchalantly through a cordon of pro- 
tecting warships. 

The irony of fate willed that, when the 
present war broke out, the lack of a tunnel 
under the channei was most bitterly regret- 
ted by that very element of British official- 
dom which has been chiefly responsible for 
the non-realization of the project; namely, 
the military authorities. A French writer, 
P. de Lannoy, points out in a recent num- 
ber of La Nature how extremely valuable 
this means of communication would have 
been at the time of mobilization, and subse- 
quently. Such a tunnel as has been con- 


templated in recent years, provided with a 
double-track railway, would have easily en- 
sured the transportation of troops at the rate 
of an army corps a day, with complete equip- 
ment and supplies. No fear of submarines 
and airships; no occasion to immobilize a 
large contingent of the navy for protecting 
transports; no monopolization of seaports, to 
the detriment of commerce. The whole 
course of the war might have been different 
had such a tunnel existed. 

M. de Lannoy’s remarks on the tunnel 
project acquire timely interest from the fact 
that the British Government, as well as 
British public opinion, appears to be at last 
fully converted to the scheme. ‘The secre- 
tary of H. M. Office of Works announced 
last May that the undertaking would not be 
postponed much longer, and the matter has 
since been taken up in Parliament. 

Now that the project is near to realization, 
it is of interest to review its vicissitudes. M. 
de Lannoy declares that the earlier plans, in- 
cluding that of Mathieu, which was warmly 
espoused by Napoleon, would have proved 
impracticable, even if they had found the 
necessary public support. The engineering 
of the first half of the nineteenth century 
was not able to cope with the difficulties of 
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such a task. The first feasible project ap- 
pears to have been that of Gamond, elab- 
orated between 1834 and 1866, and favor- 
ably regarded by Napoleon III and Queen 
Victoria. This provided for an artificial 
island in the middle gf the channel, at which 
the tunnel was to rise above sea level, and 
which was to afford connection with steam- 
ers. After 1869 several companies were 
formed to make preliminary surveys and ex- 
plorations, and all the technical problems 
were solved. In the ’80’s, however, the tide 
of British opposition, on military and senti- 
mental grounds, set in, and the project slum- 
bered until 1913, when it experienced a vig- 
orous revival. Finally, the events of the past 
two years have made the tunnel. question a 
burning one. 

The French author adduces some striking 
figures to show how serious a barrier the 
English Channel has been to intercourse be- 
tween England and the Continent. In 1911, 
2,808,000 persons passed between Germany 
and France. In the same year there were 
4,364,500 travelers between France and Bel- 


gium-Holland. Yet in 1910 only a million 
persons crossed the channel, bound for 
France or Great Britain. ‘The obstructive 
effect of the channel is brought out in an- 
other way by the statement that every in- 
habitant of England performs, on an average, 
thirty railway journeys per annum in his 
own country, yet only one Englishman in 
thirty crosses the channel each year. 

The writer sees an analogous effect in the 
slower growth of commerce between France 
and England than between France and Ger- 
many; notwithstanding the fact that in the 
former case the two countries are singularly 
well fitted to supply each other’s wants, 
since their productions are complementary 
to a remarkable degree. 

The cost of the tunnel is estimated at 
$80,600,000, a sum that would be readily 
subscribed in England, France, and Belgium. 
One of its effects would be to diminish by 
two hours the length of the journey from 
London to Paris; and another would be to 
banish the bugbear of seasickness now inci- 
dental to that journey. 





ECHOES OF THE TRENCHES 


HEN the lull came after the terrific 

battle of the Marne, the men in the 
trenches had opportunity to take stock of 
their surroundings and of themselves, and 
they began to grumble. The grumblings 
reached their officers, who quickly cast about 
for means to take the minds of their men 
from “the shells, the mud and the Germans.” 
They suggested naming the trenches, which 
amused the rank and file for the time. Then 
they tried entertainments, even theatrical 
burlesques, but their effect was only tem- 
porary. 

One day—it was the 28th of November, 
1914, to be exact—Brigadier-General No- 
daillac was discussing the situation with 
Colonel Paty du Clam, of Dreyfus trial 
fame, who was in command of the 17th ter- 
ritorials in Champagne. Suddenly the gen- 
eral suggested publishing a magazine “in 
the trenches and for the trenches.” Colonel 
du Clam was enthusiastic. “I know just 
the man to edit it!” he declared, and forth- 
with set out in search of Paul Reboux, for- 
mer literary critic of the Journal and famed 
as a wit. Leboux fell in with the idea. 
“We'll call it L’Echo de Tranchées,’ he 
said to his colonel, and standing a packing- 
box on its end, sought out a candle, pen, ink, 


and paper, and began to write. Throughout 
the night he wrote, and in the morning he 
had the matter for four pages. 

As his duty permitted during the day, he 
designed and lettered his title and copied 
his writing on wax stencil paper. ‘That 
night the first number of L’Echo des 
Tranchées was mimeographed in the head- 
quarters of the surgeon-major. A _ priest 
volunteered to distribute the magazine in 
the trenches and, with the edition strapped 
to his back, pedaled his bicycle to the front. 
The men in the trenches received the sheet 
with great glee—and forgot their troubles. 
Other regiments took up the idea, till now 
there are a score or more of “trench maga- 
zines.” ‘These are described in an entertain- 
ing article contributed by Gelett Burgess to 
the September Century. 

Chief among these publications are Le 
Poilu, published at Chalons-sur-Marne, and 
Le Diable au Cou, issued by the Chasseurs 
Alpines—the Blue Beirbs they are called in 
the field—each of which has a circulation of 
more than 18,000. 

Others are L’Echo de L’Argonne, L’Echo 
des Boyaux, L’Echo des Marmites, L’Echo 
des Guitonnes, Le Canard Poilu, with its il- 
lustrated supplement, La Lapin a Plumes, La 
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Mouchoir, L’Echo des Gour- ? 
bis, and La Voix du 75. This 
last, La Voix du 75, is the 

smallest of them all, its four re 

pages being only five by three 
inches; but it has the distinc- 

tion of being hectographed 
within twenty-five metres 
from the front, and its edi- _.. 
tor apologizes for the imper- 
fection of the copies, “‘be- 
cause the earth, shaken by 
shells, keeps dropping into t oe a 
the ink and the machine.” , Coikey » dete o- 
As the news of the maga- tren Sache ae 
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zines spread, men famous in eo a 


the world of art and letters, 

Henri de Régnier, Alfred 

Capus, Gabriel Hanotaux, 
Brieux, ‘Theodore Botrel, 

Paul Hervieu, Marcel Tin- 

ayre and Edmond Rostand, \ 
send contributions. Paul i 
Deschanel, president of The be? 
Chamber of Deputies, wrote 
words of cheer, and even the 
president of the Republic 
himself, Raymond Poincaré, sent greetings 
to the men in the trenches. 

Some of the editorial sanctums are in the 
trenches, but most are in the headquarters 
of the surgical camps, as these are more pro- 
tected. 

Oftentimes the editors “put down their 
pens to take up their guns,” but many com- 
manders, appreciating the importance of 
keeping the poilus in good spirits, have re- 
lieved the editors of all other duties. 

One of the magazines is printed in Paris, 
but the others are hectographed, mimeo- 
graphed or cyclostyled near the trenches. 

Being issued solely to amuse the poilus, the 
jokes are broad, virile and lively—strong 
jokes for strong men. Of course the Kaiser, 
the Kronprinz and Kultur furnish lively ma- 
terial. Le Mouchoir prints nothing but 
puns, but the never-failing source of delight 
is found in the marraines and permission- 
aires. 

When it was found that thousands of the 
soldiers received neither letters nor presents, 
it was suggested in Paris that the French 
women, of all ages and _ circumstances, 
“adopt” one or more poilus and pledge them- 
selves to write and send presents to them 
every so often. The idea sprang into instant 
favor—and the poilus christened these women 
marraines. 


Those of the poilus granted furloughs who 
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have marraines are called permissionaires— 
and, as can be imagined, the meetings be- 
tween marraines and permissionaires are al- 
ways interesting, and many are the romances 
which have sprung from them. 

L’Echo des Gourbis has even parodied 
the marriage certificate by a Certificat de 
Marraine. Poetry is, of course, rampant, 
but the hero most sung of is not the sol- 
dier brave, not the fearless aviator, but 
the company cook, who, heedless of shot or 
shell, serves regularly the coffee and the 
“monkey.” These magazines printed in 
black, blue and violet ink receive official rec- 
ognition in the Bulletin des Armées de la 
Republique, the official paper issued every 
Wednesday, with. a supplement on Satur- 
day, under the supervision of the Min- 
ister of War. The best articles, jokes 
and drawings of the trench magazines 
are reproduced and thus receive tribute to 
the service they are performing for the 
Republic. 

President Poincaré, valuing this spirit in 
the trench magazines, wrote: 


This gaiety, which you keep even in the face 
of danger, is one of the most charming forms of 
the French spirit. Every time I find myself 
among you, your heroism seems the greater be- 
cause of your joyous spontaneity and freedom 
from care. May the “echo of the trenches” be 
heard not only to the extremes of France, but in 
every part of the world! 
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WHY DOES ART FLOURISH IN TIME 
OF WARP 


N Milan alone there were no less than 

nine exhibitions of art last spring. A re- 
cent number of the Milan review, Pagine 
d’ Arte, announces also similar exhibitions all 
over Italy—in Bologna, Brescia, Florence, 
Leghorn, Cremona, Pesaro, Palermo, etc. 
Moreover, the pictures are not only ex- 
hibited, but the sales surpass those in time of 
peace. ‘The review mentioned says apropos 
of these facts: 


Nine exhibitions of art in two months is a 
splendid sign of national vigor. Though the 
exhibits which have so abounded ever since the 
beginning of the war have benevolence as their 
object, they are none the less a sign of the 
maintenance of public tranquillity, of hearty con- 
fidence, in the midst of trying and laborious 
crises. They indicate also easy circumstances 
economically, since they are much frequented, 
and since more pictures are sold than has ever 
been the case in time of peace. 


Commenting on this statement the Biblio- 
theque Universelle (Lausanne) remarks: 


The fact is singular and lends itself to divers 
interpretations. Some persons may surmise that 
the abundant sales are dependent merely upon 
the low prices. The class of artists is incon- 
testably that which found itself during the early 
period of the war in the most precarious situation, 
For a year there were no sales. Hence the 
necessity of presentation to the public under more 
favorable conditions than ever—conditions by 
which, naturally, the amateur, the monopolist, 


and the bourgeois, having a certain degree of taste 
or of snobisme, were able to profit. 

But this is not a complete explanation. It 
should be noted that in the majority of the works 
exhibited and sold the horror and wretchedness 
of the present time were not reflected. 

The heavens are seen still decked in blue and 
rose, the waves are still limpid, the meadows 
flowery, the houses unruined and cheerful. Here 
is the woman in all her delicate grace and engag- 
ing charm, the man in all his tranquil strength. 
...In short, we have the peace and serenity 
of the past reaffirmed and giving the lie to the 
terrible error conjured up in our minds by the 
lengthy war—the error of almost believing that 
every smile of men or of things has disappeared 
forever. 

These bits of azure and green are not solely 
a consoling memory, but also an act of faith. 
Yes, the germ of joy still lives; the soul of the 
springtime still throbs in the meadows mangled 
by the machine-gun and gorged with blood. The 
youth of mankind will be resuscitated in yet 
other strong and noble bodies. ... And if a few 
square inches of canvas can hold colors other 
than the atrocious red and funereal black of this 
unhappy hour, if a bit of marble can represent 
to us a beautiful, gay countenance, a serene and 
lovely bosom, we hasten to admire and to pur- 
chase the picture or the statue. 

Has it ever before been so often repeated by 
word of mouth or of pen that art is the great 
consolatrice of our worst sufferings? Even like 
religious faith, and perhaps still better; for the 
effect of faith in terrible hours is exerted rather 
in the direction of resignation, while art pro- 
cures for us a wholesome forgetfulness whence 
our forces issue gifted with more resistance and 
more enthusiasm. 





SOME REMINISCENCES OF MOUNET- 


SULLY’S 


HE famous French tragedian, Mounet- 

Sully, whose recent death was a dis- 
tinct loss to the Comédie Francaise, had late- 
ly been engaged in writing his memoirs, and 
these are now running in the well-known il- 
lustrated magazine, Je Sais Tout (Paris). 
Among much that is of interest, chiefly to 
French readers, we find certain episodes that 
are of universal appeal, as indicating the in- 
fluences affecting the development of the 
artist. 

Mounet-Sully was not one of those “chil- 
dren of the theater” whose birth and early 
environment seem to predestine their later 
careers. Moreover, his mother, one of those 
admirable women and devoted parents to 


YOUTH 


whom great men are so often indebted for 
their qualities, looked with disfavor upon 
the histrionic profession for her son. His 
genius, therefore, had to find its own pecu- 
liar path. 

When he was about fourteen years old it 
chanced that a charitable entertainment was 
organized for the benefit of the poor in the 
little town of Bergerac where he resided. 
Naturally everybody in the village and its 
environs was present. Among the spectators 
was the distinguished actor Ballande, who 
resided in a small chateau in the neighbor- 
hood. The organizers of the féte urged him 
to take part, and he responded by reciting 
certain stanzas from Polyeucte. The effect 
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on the young Mounet—it was later that he 


called himself Mounet-Sully—was  over- 
whelming. He thus describes it in his 
memoirs: 


I was dazzled. For me this was the Revela- 
tion. A revelation wherewith was mingled a 
sort of bewilderment. I had not suspected the 
existence of tragic verse. It was now discovered 
to me. Its splendor took irresistible possession 
of me, though I was not able to give a reason 
for it; it made conquest of the very depths of' 
my soul. For the first time I became conscious 
of cadence and rhythm. 

I may say that from that very hour my voca-» 
tion was determined. But I cannot better define 
the quality of that first impression than by re- 
peating that it was compounded of stupefaction, 
bewilderment, and bedazzlement. . .. I was then 
but a child, and it was but slowly that there was 
sketched within me the road which should lead to 
Art. I remained at Bergerac until my twenty- 
sixth year, bearing within me the dream, obscure 
at first, but little by little gaining in growth, be- 
coming absorbing ar.) tyrannical, of devoting 
myself to Tragedy. 


Meanwhile, he tells us, he dallied with 
various arts. He painted, modeled, essayed 
musical composition, while his mother urged 
upon him first the clerical, and on his re- 
fusal of that, the legal profession. But 
finally “the sainted woman” of whom, he 
tells us, the memory was the most precious 
treasure of his life, gave him her benediction, 
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if not her approval, on his departure for 
Paris to seek entrance in the Conservatoire. 
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MOUNET-SULLY AT TWENTY-FIVE 





MR. SOTHERN’S VIEWS 


OF MOVING. 


PICTURE ACTING 


HAT Mr. E. H. Sothern is America’s 

foremost living actor, is a statement 
often made and seldom, if ever, contradicted. 
It was a notable day for the motion-picture 
industry, therefore, when he consented to 
appear before the camera in several plays, 
the first of which is now being shown on the 
screen. 

In the September Craftsman, Mr. Sothern 
tells some of the difficulties which he en- 
countered in changing from the spoken 
drama to the motion picture. 

All of his life had been spent on the 
stage, and he had grown accustomed to de- 
pend not only upon the gesture, the voice, 
and the expression, but also upon the living 
audience. In “acting for the movies,” how- 
ever, the voice and the audience are missing, 
while the gesture is limited and the expres- 
sion is exaggerated. We'quote Mr. Sothern: 


We do our acting before the moving camera 


with even our gestures limited, with our space 
for moving about cut to the narrowest allow- 
ance. If we attempt to express some sudden 
violent emotion with a wide gesture we are told 
quickly that we are out of the picture; if we 
stride across the stage to express irritation, an- 
noyance, we are out of the picture; if we glance 
away from the people with whom we are acting 
our glance is out of the picture. In fact, the 
first thing to learn in acting in the “movies” is to 
keep in the picture. Everything is limited for the 
actor except his facial expression, and that must. 
be exaggerated beyond anything he has ever per- 
mitted himself on the legitimate stage. Fre- 
quently, every variety of emotion—anger, rage, 
pride, joy, sorrow—must be given out through 
the reel to the canvas and then to an audience 
solely by the varying expression of the eyes and 
the mouth. Every expression must be intensified 
in moving pictures, because through the expres- 
sion alone, most rapidly presented, will the peo- 
ple who have nothing to do with your person- 
ality, your voice, your gesture, receive an im- 
pression of the picture you are trying to convey. 


Still another difficulty was the way in 
which scenes were photographed without re- 
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ence as to the reality of his 
presentation; but a moving- 
picture actor never tries to 
feel any emotion, only to 
help the audience to feel it. 


You stand in the corner of 
an immense room where three 
or four other plays are going 
on; you inhabit only a narrow 
strip of a corner where your 
own play is going on. Proba- 
bly you have only the illusion 
of scenery on two sides of you. 
At first you even hear the stage 
directions given to the other 
actors and lights are going up 
and down all about you and 
people are passing everywhere. 
Occasionally, to your astonish- 
ment, at least during rehearsal, 
they walk through your “set, » 








TWEEN SCENES 


gard to order, depriving the actor of the op- 
portunity of “working up” to his scene. 


In the play written for the legitimate stage 
usually an actor works up through his first and 
second act to the final culmination of emotional 
expression in the third. I shall always remember 
my bewilderment when I discovered one day 
that I was being called upon to pose my third 
act first of all because that scenery was ready 
and the lights were placed so that that particular 
part of the room could be best photographed. 
And it may be that in one moving play an actor 
will be photographed in various parts of a build- 
ing or various parts of a town or various parts 
of a country, according as the director desires 
to make a particular play intensely and vividly 
realistic, so that there is no opportunity for put- 
ting yourself in a psychological state and living 
your part from hour to hour, or becoming the 
actual man you portray. 


On the stage the actor persuades his audi- 


MR. SOTHERN IN A MOVING-PICTURE STUDIO. AN OFF MOMENT BE- 


and by chance the new hand 
may delay in the “set” when 
the reel starts so that you can 
no more count upon any outside 
illusion to help you with the development of your 
creation than you could if you were walking 
down Broadway. Your entire picture must come 
mecnanically from your brain; you cannot ac- 
quire any inspiration, any stimulus. 


A graceful tribute is paid by Mr. Sothern 
to the director of a photo-play, whom he 
calls the “movie” schoolmaster. ‘He knows 
the expression that will carry on the canvas, 
he knows the look that the audience will an- 
swer. In other words, he knows the machine 
and the audience, and he knows how to make 
the actor a satisfactory connecting link.” 

Mr. Sothern expresses great regret that 
he is not able to present Shakespeare before 
the camera; but the impossibility of copy- 
righting such plays renders the financial risk 
so great that the film company is unwilling 
as yet to undertake the production. 





IRON MONEY 


HE very great scarcity in Germany of 
nickel and copper, those metals so useful 
for military purposes, has led to their with- 
drawal from monetary circulation. The 
small change required for business is now 
made of iron, whose tendency to rust is over- 
come by applying a coating of zinc. The first 
issue of iron money was $2,000,000, and its 
success led to the order for a new issue of 
$4,000,000. 
The Elektroteknisch Zeitschrift (Berlin) 


gives details of the manufacture. 


The use of iron, or rather, of steel, was possible 


IN GERMANY 


* only on condition that the metal should be pro- 


tected from rust by a process at once efficacious 
and economical. Among the many methods 
tested, the one selected was Sherardisation, so 
called from the name of the inventor, Sherard 
D. Cowper Coles. 

This, which is both durable and cheap, con- 
sists in placing the articles to be treated, in this 
case disks of steel not yet stamped, inside a 
receptacle filled with powdered zinc. The whole 
is then heated and kept for a certain length of 
time at a temperature slightly lower than that 
of the fusion of zinc. A protective alloy is thus 
formed on the surface of the disk sufficiently 
tenacious to undergo stamping without cracking 
and very resistant to rust. 
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THE JEW AND THE WAR 


MERICAN Jewry has by force of cir- 

cumstances been led to become the 
protector and defender of the war-tern’ 
Jewry of Europe. The spokesmen of the 
American Jews have been numerous and 
powerful, but practically no voice from the 
Polish-Russian Jewry, a body of 8,000,000 
people, has reached the world’s attention. 
The following remarkable utterance of Na- 
hum Sokolow, made in the course of an 
interview with the London correspondent of 
the Jewish Criterion, Pittsburgh, fills that 
gap. M. Sokolow is the foremost living 
Hebrew publicist. He has been the editor of 
the Hazefirah, a daily published in Warsaw, 
for more than thirty years, and is an execu- 
tive member of the international Zionist or- 
ganization. No man of his race could repre- 
sent the Russian and Polish Jews with 
greater authority, more extensive knowledge, 
or broader vision. He said: 


It is clear that this war will not usher in the mil- 
lennium; nor are we to expect a definite triumph 
of —— the end, for absolute justice for the 
various nationalities engaged in the conflict is 
impossible. To secure such an ideal state of 
justice would mean the overturning of our whole 
social fabric. Nationality does not correspond 
with territory. Many nations are a mixture of 
nationalities. And to secure such an equal bal- 
ance among the nations, a transference of na- 
tionalities would be necessary. But justice is 
an abstract ideal, a pure political chimera, and 
it cannot be easily applied to the different na- 
tionalities at this stage of civilization. What is 
just for one is unjust for another. 

Nationalistic views to-day have become like 
religion. Only one side is seen, and to the 
interested observers, that side, of course, must 
be right. These views. are intermixed with 
various interests and motives, and only the 
nationalistic ego predominates. In the striving 
for national defense, the national sow! only 
speaks, and not the general humanitarian soul. 

However, when peace will be concluded, a 
decrease in armaments is bound te follow (as 
it is not humanly possible for Europe to bear 
all these burdens indefinitely). And the Jewish 
problem,: which is continually causing irritation, 
disharmony, conflicts within and among _ the 
nations—within the nations through persecution 
and among the nations through emigration— 
should be made the subject vf consideration at 
the coming conference of nations. 

The Jewish people are more entitled now to a 
proper consideration of their problem than at 
the time of the French Revolution, or at °48, 
or at any other epoch in history, when it was 
decided to confer rights upon them out of the 
mere fact that they were human beings. This 
is the first time in their history that they are 
called upon to make so many sacrifices. Alto- 
gether, they have given over 700,000. soldiers 
to the various belligerents, quite an army in it- 
self. In fact, I should say, that in point of 

Oct.—7 


numbers and quality it is equal to that of a 
small. ally... .. < 

As to national rights in transferred terri- 
tories, where Jews live in large masses, I must 
say that a vague “paper” emancipation of 
rights is really not sufficient in those parts where 
they meet with much hostility from their sur- 
roundings. The “rights” have to be guaranteed. 
A special formula will have to be drawn up 
to safeguard not only their economic rights, but 
what is more important still, their cultural in- 
dividuality. The Jews of Poland and Galicia 
should not be compared with the Jews in any 
western European country. The Jews in those 
parts are too numerous, too distinctive, too typir 
cal, have too much of their own ancient tradi- 
tion, going back to times immemorial, are too 
psychologically unique to be absorbed by a not- 
overwhelming majority, which is also not very 
superior to them in culture, ability and energy. 

It is obvious that the Jews in Poland, as well 
as in any other country, will undoubtedly be 
devoted to the interests and welfare of that 
country, as they will also be loyal to the new 
government. So they have to be. The condi- 
tioning circumstances will make them so. But 
their rights have not to be bought at the price 
of the denial of their individuality. . . . They 
should not be hampered in living their own 
life, in realizing their national ego. I think 
that the modus vivendi of Jews and Poles would 
be much easier this way than any other way. 

If the Poles are anxious that the Jews should 
speak Polish, let them be sure that in twenty 
years of Polish autonomy or independence the 
Jews would speak such a wonderful Pelish that 
many Poles would be really jealous of it. I 
should like to think that they should speak as 
good a Hebrew as they would Polish. For me 
the ideal type of a Polish Jew is the type de- 
picted by that great Polish novelist, Joseph 
Krazowski, in his remarkable tale “The Jew.” 
In it he draws a Jew who is at the same time 
an enthusiastic Hebrew and a devoted adherent 
to the Polish patriotic cause. My friends and I 
have always been in great sympathy with the 
Polish national cause, not ‘in spite of, but because 
of our Jewish nationalistic feelings. .. . 


M. Sokolow then spoke gratefully of the 
part the American,Jews have played in aid- 
ing their suffering European brethren. He 
expressed his hope that the American press 
and the American public will see to it that 
at the coming Peace Conference justice be 
done to the Jewish people. The European 
Jews, he said, will never forget the assistance 
given to the Palestinian settlers by that 
“great-spirited American, Mr. Morgenthau.” 
If the Jewish problem is to be solved satis- 
factorily at the end of the Great War, the 
Jewish claims to Palestine should not be 
ignored. “For what we have in Palestine 
does not belong to one group of Jews, but 
to the whole Jewish nation. This is the 
nucleus of a great Jewish future.” 
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ITALIAN OBJECTIONS TO ALCOHOL 


O general has been the idea that Italy 
offered an example of the comparative 
harmlessness of the moderate consumption 
of alcoholic beverages that many will be 
surprised at the views expressed by Signor 
Leonardo Bianchi, member of the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, in Nuova Antologia 
(Rome). The writer estimates the aver- 
age annual value of the wine produced in 
Italy during the five-year period 1909-1913 
at nearly $300,000,000 annually, and he 
notes that five-sixths of this wine product 
was consumed in the home country. This 
is in marked contrast with France, where a 
considerable part of the wine produced is 
exported to foreign lands. 
Regarding the quantity of alcohol ab- 
sorbed in a day by many Italians, Signor 
Bianchi says: 


From an investigation begun two years ago in 
a private clinic by interrogating the patients, it 
was found that much greater quantities of wine 
were consumed than could be properly oxidated 
in the system, the result being serious injury to 
health by slow intoxication. Many of those who 
were questioned declared that it was usual for 
them to drink a bottle of wine at each of their 
two repasts, although this quantity did not,. in 
most cases, produce any symptoms of inebriety, 
because they were so thoroughly habituated to 
the use of wine. 

Now, two bottles contain on an average from 
one and a half to two liters of wine, which, 
estimating the alcoholic contents at 12 per cent., 
gives from 150 to 200 grams of alcohol as the 
usual daily quantity, not taking account of the 
greater amount of wine commonly consumed on 
festival days. Such a quantity of alcohol, espe- 
cially for those who do not perform hard work, 
is certainly toxic, for according to the most thor- 
ough researches, it cannot be oxidated and hence 
is valueless as an aliment, circulating in the 
blood and exercising a deleterious influence upon 
the nervous centers and the entire economy of 
the organism. 


As to the hygienic effects of alcohol the 
writer proceeds to cite a number of some- 
what divergent opinions; but, whatever may 
be asserted as to occasional or temporary 
beneficial results upon the physical organism, 
he considers that we have ample proof of 
the injurious effect it exercises upon the psy- 
chic functions. Instead of increasing mental 
vigor, alcohol depresses it, and finally para- 
lyzes it, in spite of the apparent but decep- 
tive stimulation its use produces at the outset. 

That Italians more rarely exhibit the 
symptoms of acute alcoholism than do those 
of other nationalities is, in this writer’s view, 
a result of the century-old habituation of 


the race to the use of alcoholic beverages, 
from Roman times downward. In his opin- 
ion, however, this toleration of alcohol has 
been bought at the expense of a deterioration 
of the race in the chief wine-growing regions. 

While acute alcoholism is comparatively 
rare, chronic alcoholism, the slow intoxica- 
tion induced by the continued absorption of 
alcohol, is only too common, diminishing 
the resistance of the organism to fatigue, 
reducing the power of consecutive action, 
and, through the constant irritation of the 
nerve-centers, developing a tendency to 
litigiousness. 

An important economic aspect of the ques- 
tion has been rendered especially prominent 
in the course of the war. While the annual 
value of the wine consumed in Italy may be 
put at $250,000,000, that country does not 
produce enough grain to supply its needs, 
and it has been necessary to import grain 
from abroad to the value of from $60,000,- 
000 to $100,000,000 annually.. 

This condition was rendered more acute 
than usual last year because of a poor harvest 
and by the exceedingly heavy freight charges 
on imports. If now a part of the ground 
and the labor at present devoted to vinicul- 
ture were given to the cultivation of grain, 
Italy would be the gainer by securing a true 
food product, instead of a mere stimulant, 
and by expending at home the sum she is 
now obliged to send abroad in order to sup- 
plement her wheat supply, which is now in- 
sufficient for the needs of her people. 

At least no encouragement should be ac- 
corded to an extension of viniculture, nor 
should those vines that have been destroyed 
by phylloxera be replaced. Moreover, every 
effort should be made to produce a type of 
vine containing’a low percentage of alcohol, 
and the exportation of Italian wines should 
be fostered in every way. In Russia, Eng- 
land, and America they would be at present 
valuable substitutes for the stronger alcoholic 
beverages. The export of raisins should also 
be encouraged to a great extent. Energetic 
action is necessary; for a country which is 
obliged to have recourse to foreign lands for 
bread, meat, skins, wool, and so many other 
indispensable things, while continuing to be 
an essentially agricultural country, and which 
is obliged to consume its own wine product, 
although this possesses but little value for 
its health and well-being, can never be a 
prosperous country. 
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THE POPULATION OF THE ARGENTINE 


N spite of the widespread interest recent- 

ly aroused in our South American neigh- 
bors, it is probable that most of us have a 
rather vague idea as regards the racial bal- 
ance in the various countries between the 
original inhabitants and the new and old 
immigrants who have partly supplanted them 
and partly absorbed them. 

The question is answered illuminatingly 
for the Argentine by Mr. José Ingenieros, 
of Buenos Aires, in the Revista de Filosofia. 
He points out, to begin with, that the sub- 
stitution of white for native colored races 
has proceeded much more rapidly in the 
temperate zones of the American continent 
than in tropical America (from Mexico to 
Bolivia). Moreover there are marked dif- 
ferences in the method of adaptation of the 
*ncoming races in the different countries. In 
the north there has been little intermingling 
with the native population, while. in the 
south great masses of half-breeds have re- 
tarded the diffusion of the white races. 


European immigration in America can be ex- 
pressed in simple terms: two white races, one 
English, the other Iberian, found themselves in 
contact with great populations of natives, divided 
into tribes more or less grouped in definite terri- 
tories. In political and military language this is 
called conquest; in natural language it was then 
a struggle between autochthonous and immigrant 
races for the occupation of American soil. And 
this struggle had for a result: (1) The substitu- 
tion in the temperate zones of the two Americas 
of European white races for uncivilized indigen- 
ous races of color; (2) The adaptation of the 
European races to the New World with varia- 
tions of influences. ‘This substitution had three 
consequences: (1) The inequality of civilization 
of the native races; (2) The inequality of civi- 
lization of the conquering white races; (3) The 
inequality of the physical milieu to which adap- 
tation was required. 


After this clear-cut introduction Mr. 
Ingenieros observes that in South America 
the racial evolution was of similar character 
in the Argentine Republic, in Uruguay, in 
Chile and in the southern part of Brazil. 
Taking the first-named as a type he finds 
four elements in the population of Argen- 
tine territory: (1) Immigrant Europeans, 
white in Buenos Aires and the other cities, 
and for the most part Spanish. (2) The 
white inhabitants of the cities, descendants 
of Spaniards and known as Euro-Argen- 
tines. ‘These are essentially European in 
manners and civilization. (3), The half-= 
breed populations of the country, who were 
incorporated into a nation after political 


emancipation. These are the Hispano-native 
half-breeds. (4) The indigenous popula- 
tions in regions where there has been no 
European installation, and which are not in- 
corporated in the Argentine nation. These 
are the Indians. 

An important ethnic detail is that, while 
the Anglo-Americans have formed a single 
race without intermingling with the natives, 
there have been formed on the Ibero-Ameri- 
can trunk two branches: (1) A smali num- 
ber of white creoles inhabiting the cities. 
(2) A more considerable quantity of creoles 
of the suburbs and country places.. The first 
have prepared the sociologic formation of the 
Argentine “nationality and assured its po- 
litical independence, while thesecond are 
barbarians as compared with the highly civil- 
ized members of the first branch. These 
two groups are known as Argentines and 


Gauchos. 


The Euro-Argentines are the only ones who 
have achieved successful revolution and inde- 
pendence. They have done this by bringing into 
the Republic the political and economic innova- 
tions of European countries, the ideas of the 
encyclopedists and the physiocrats, and the cur- 
rents of democracy. ‘They were the promoters of 
the Argentine nationality. This was their ex- 
clusive work; they conceived and realized the 
idea of it. The Hispano natives remain aloof 
from the social and national life. They furnish 
the principal contingent of the military forces 
which fought against the Spanish at first and 
later participated in the civil war. They repre- 
sent in their ensemble Gaucho and Hispano- 
American society essentially distinct from Argen- 
tine society. 

As for the autochthonous element, it remains 
absolutely apart from the new Argentine na- 
tionality, with no thought of independence, and 
does not intervene in civil or national wars 
except in the form of bands enrolled by the 
peninsular whites or American whites, who con- 
sider themselves their superiors. 

There remains the negro race, which is of 
minor importance in temperate South America, 
and is moreover almost extinguished by the ex- 
tensive interbreeding. . ; 

The Hispano-natives did not immediately 
adapt themselves to the political and social inno- 
vations inaugurated by the Euro-Argentine 
minority which created the new nationality under 
the inspiration of democratic doctrines. There 
was a reactionary movement, under certain chiefs 
of party, like Rosas, who wished feudal institu- 
tions to be dominant, and for a score of years 
sought to arrogate supremacy to the Gaucho 
element and secure a Hispano-colonial restora- 
tion. 


To-day, however, the author declares, the 
Argentine nation is definitely consolidated 
under the action of social forces. 
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A SOUTH AMERICAN VIEW OF 
“ANGLO-LATIN” PSYCHOLOGY 


T is usually assumed that the Latin races 

are temperamentally and psychologically 
alike, and are pretty sharply differentiated in 
these respects from the Anglo-Teutonic 
races. It is somewhat surprising, therefore, 
to find a well-known South American lit- 
terateur taking the position that there is an 
Anglo-Latin ideal markedly distinct from, 
and repugnant to, the Germanic ideal. Writ- 
ing in Letras, published at Asuncion, Para- 
guay, Dr. Baez observes: 


The Anglo-Latin races, which have been and 
are always the principal creators of modern 
civilization, are the peoples which have been 
most profoundly and most perfectly civilized by 
their large culture in civic, moral, and esthetic 
matters; the expression of this ennoblement of 
the species has been the system of dualism in 
philosophy, and of liberalism in_ politics—the 
doctrines which are most compatible with human 
dignity. Their great political and social revo- 
lutions have had no other end than to afirm 
the autonomy of the will, that is, moral liberty, 
the inviolability of the human individual, and the 
democratic régime. And even as their sensibility 
and their manners have been humanized, so have 


their political institutions diverged from mili- 


tarism and autocracy of the state and looked 
above all to the protection of individual rights. 

The Anglo-Latin races form a_ completely 
homogeneous group, not so much in their ethnic 
composition as in their mental conformation, 2. ¢., 
by the resemblance of their active intellectual 
and moral qualities. Deeply rooted in the con- 
sciousness of these nations, in fact, are the noblest 
sentiments of humanity and the most generous 
ideas. This is why they have conceived the 
system of the commonalty of law, founded on 
the dogmas of the equality of states and of inter- 
national justice, dogmas which condemn violence 
with respect to weak nations and their absorp- 
tion by stronger ones. This is the pacifist and 
humanitarian ideal of the Anglo-Latin nations. 


In conclusion Dr. Baez finds that the 
Germanic military empires are attached to 
the ideals of former ages, and that German 
thinkers have not been able to rid themselves 
of an oriental pantheism in philosophy and 
science, and of a Roman Cesarism in poli- 
tics—two systems which eventually involve 
the omnipotence of the state and the anni- 
hilation of the liberty of races and of in- 
dividuals, 





BRAZILIAN HOSTILITY TO THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE 


HAT the Monroe Doctrine, as promul- 

gated by American statesmen, is unwel- 
come and humiliating to Brazilians and Ar- 
gentinians is the conclusion reached by 
Professor Oliveira Lima, of the Brazil Acad- 
emy. In an article contributed to the Re- 
vista do Brazil (May, 1916), he examines 
the conditions now existing between the na- 
tions of North and South America. 

“All who have the good fortune to visit 
the great land of real-estate boomers and 
intense political activities, calling itself the 
United States of America, should see Ni- 
agara Falls and try to form a calm opinion 
of the Monroe Doctrine.” With which kind 
suggestion the article immediately proceeds 
to point out certain inconsistencies between 
the Monroe Doctrine, as enunciated by Presi- 
dent Monroe, and the political policies of the 
United States of to-day: 


The Monroe Doctrine is a formula of pro- 
tection under the guise of a promise of assist- 
ance. . . . As a matter of fact, one of the great 


parts of the American continent is being swiftly 
converted into a mere appanage of the United 
States! First in the diplomatic, and then in the 
economical sense. Spain and Portugal, our 
ancient masters, have transferred their rights 
and privileges to the new metropolis of the 
New World. Brazil has reason to be suspicious 
—Spanish America shows neither a surpassing 
inclination of friendship, nor an unlimited con- 
fidence. The Cuban war was started with an 
injustice to Spain; it led to the annexation of 
Porto Rico. The negotiations with Panama, 
which Sefhor Roosevelt can explain much better 
than I, have only served to increase our appre- 
hensions, which are: that the results of American 
imperialism may be just as impartially destruc- 
tive as those of European imperialism. 


The article then gives a short abstract 
of South American history, as taught in Har- 
vard University; in the main it consists of 
accounts of occupations and interventions by 
European powers in South American affairs; 
also of the more recent diplomatic history 
and negotiations with the several large re- 
publics south of the equator. After in- 
dulging in a few vicious side-thrusts at Uncle 
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Sam for “meddling in internal affairs in 
Mexico, which is deeply resented,”’ and com- 
menting on the “diplomatic cleverness which 
succeeded in replacing the dictator Huerta 
by the dictator Carranza,” the article be- 
comes reminiscent: 

Ninety-five years ago, in 1820, a certain large 
landed propxietor in the Argentine, speaking of 


the foreign policy of the United States, said that 
“South America could never place entire confi- 


dence in a nation which possesses colonies’”—the- 


United States then being the only one of the larger 
powers not possessing any! A colonial power is 
alse a conquering power—Rome, Great Britain, 
Spain and Germany have been especially pre- 
dominant in this expansion—and the United States 
has become one of them. Therefore we are ap- 
prehensive! ... 

Pan-Americanism, to us, seems a mockery and 
impossible of realization. There is no racial, lin- 
guistic, traditional, or religious community be- 
tween “Anglo-Saxon-America” (or shall we say, 
with Bryce, “Teutonic America’?) and Latin 
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America. The geographical situation has no sig- 
nificance when one considers the distances sep- 
arating North America from South Ametzica, espe- 
cially since the Panama Canal has severed the 
connecting strip of land between them. True, we 
have sometimes interests and sentiments in com- 
mon, which, properly agitated and played upon, 
may bring excellent results. “Pan-Americanism” 
continues to represent the ideal of a single union, 
and as most of the various “isms” is continually 
exhibited for the “grand effect” on the people—its 
actual influence being somewhat less than that of 
a substantial, solid, silver dollar. . 

How many of us know exactly what such a 
doctrine as that of Monroe signifies? If they wish 
to express its meaning in a few words they say 
“America for ourselves”! But the word ourselves 
should embrace all the peoples and nations of 
America. Instead of enunciating and discussing 
a chimeric doctrine of “forbidden fruit,” such as 
Monroe favored, we should rather work for a 
clear and thorough understanding bettveen the 
United States and the Latin-American nations by 
men of the ingratiating, conciliatory type, such as 
Ambassador Morgan. . 





NORWAY BECOMES IMPATIENT 


HILE the eyes of the whole world 

have been directed towards the storm 
center on the Balkan peninsula, especially 
since the entrance of Rumania on the side 
of the Allies, events are shaping themselves 
in the northern countries of Europe which 
may have an important influence on the 
Great War. Sweden and Norway have 
watched with growing irritation the contin- 
ued interference with Scandinavian mails 
and commerce on the part of Great 
Britain, and there is every indication that 
some decisive action will be taken shortly. 
Officially, the parliaments of Sweden and 
Norway maintain silence—an ominous si- 
- lence, in the opinion of the political press 
of the two countries—but the ban has been 
lifted on the influential newspapers published 
at Christiania. Voices are raised in these 
papers, with the evident consent of the gov- 
ernment, vigorously attacking Britain and 
British methods. The Morgenbladet, for 
instance, says :. 

While our Storthing continues tv maintain an 
absolute silence concerning conditions which are 
of vital importance to the country, the press has 
the duty to lift the veil now hanging over Nor- 
way’s position in commercial politics. This posi- 
tion is far from enviable. Let us take some of 
the most flagrant examples: “Norwegian manu- 
facturers of oleomargarine are compelled to ob- 
tain the permission and consent of the British 
embassy for each shipment of their product, even 
destined for Denmark!” The Norwegian-Spitz- 


bergen company, for ‘instance, ordered twelve 
tons of oleomargarine for its own workmen on 


Spitzbergen, but the British legation demanded 
pledges and securities of a kind which it was 
practically impossible to give. Therefore, a Nor- 
wegian product, intended for Norwegians work- 
ing on Spitzbergen, had to remain in the ware- 
houses, although the workmen were in dire need 
of it. It is a peculiar Coincidence that dealers 
in coal, in Norwegian ports, are at the same 
time dealers in fish and blubber. Dealers are 
now compelled to turn over to the British em- 
bassy a certain percentage of their catch, in 
return for the permission to buy coal from Great 
Britain; they are also forced to obtain permission 
from the embassy to sell small portions of their 
catch to outsiders. 


Verdensgang declares that “the control of 
the British even goes so far as to put their 
own superintendents in Norwegian factories, 
having complete charge of the raw materials, 
by-products, finished products, packing, and 
shipping. When the Norwegian Govern- 
ment proposed to have this work superin- 
tended by two Norwegians, appointed by the 
Norwegian Prime Minister, Great Britain 
curtly refused. This control even extends to 
the manufacture of packing boxes for oleo- 
margarine, which are shipped from one Nor- 
Wegian port to another in Norwegian steam- 
ers, which are using coal mined in England!” 

Aftenposten calls the attention of the peo- 
ple to the following flagrant case: 


Fifty thousan1 bags of oatmeal, which Norway 
needed for its own use and which were stored 
in Norwegian warehouses, could not be put on 
the market because the mill which had done the 
grinding had supplied the German Red Cross 
with 400 bags of Norwegian oatmeal, with the 
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special permit of the Norwegian Government! 
A small German steamer which reached Chris- 
tiania in June this year desired thirty small loaves 
of bread for the twentv men of its crew. A 
baker who was on the point of delivering the 
thirty loaves was ordered to desist, on pain of 
being cut off from American flour supply for the 
rest of the war—his name was to be put on 
the blacklist by the British. 


Summing up the situation, the Morgen- 
bladet, in a later issue, says: 


In a world cataclysm the voice of the small 


nation is lost—or, at the best, it is so insignifi- 
cant that the big bullies need pay no attention 
to protests. However, the example of the bee 
shows that even where an attack may be followed 
by death it is sometimes preferable to die fighting 
for a good cause, rather than submit to humilia- 
tions which no sovereign nation ought to suffer. 
This is not a time for blustering, for vain threats, 
or vain cries for vengeance; when the fateful 
word is spoken, it will mean a struggle for life 
and death. May Heaven prevent such an event 
—but Great Britain will have to be more of an 
assistant to Heaven in this preventing than she 
has been in the past. 





MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE FOR WOUNDS 


NVALUABLE as has been the aid given 
by antiseptics to surgery their use is open 

to a serious objection—namely, that because 
of their toxic power they are apt to be in- 
jurious to the tissues of the body as well as 
to septic germs. It is for this reason that 
aseptic treatment has made such strides in 
late years. 

Now it is comparatively easy to secure 
aseptic conditions for operative wounds gnd 
those due to ordinary accidents, but the situ- 
ation is different in wounds received in bat- 
tle, and particularly in trench warfare. In 
such cases the injury_is only too apt to be 
gravely infected before it reaches the atten- 
tion of a competent surgeon. 

Hence the use of the ordinary antiseptics 
known to science, such as hydrogen peroxide, 
iodoform, permanganate of potash, ether, 
phenic acid, sublimate and cyanide of mer- 
cury, etc., etc., has been exceedingly large in 
the war hospitals. Since all antiseptics, how- 
ever, are highly poisonous, they tend to in- 
jure the cellular tissues of the body. 
Consequently surgeons have sought to restrict 
their use as much as possible by stimulating 
the efforts of the body itself to counteract 
the microbic poisons which have invaded it. 

As is well known, the white blood cor- 
puscles, known also as leucocytes or phago- 
cytes, are valiant soldiers of defense, attack- 
ing the intruding germs and absorbing them, 
where their numbers are not too great. Ob- 
viously, then, anything which increases the 
activity of the phagocytes will lessen the need 
of chemical poisons as antiseptics. 

In Larousse Mensuel (Paris) for August 
the experiments of a French physician, Del- 
bet, in this field are summarized. He first 
established the fact that the antiseptics men- 
tioned above are as poisonous to the leuco- 
cytes as to the microbes—sometimes even 
more so. He then studied the ordinary non- 


antiseptic dressing of wounds, such as the 
“physiologic salt solution,” containing 8 parts 
per 1000 of sodium chloride, the nucleinate 
of soda, Locke’s solution, the serum of the 
horse, ‘and sea-water. We read: 


These substances have the reputation of making 
phagocytosis more active and of thus combating 
infection. But in what degree? ... The result 
of his experiments in this direction showed that 
these substances were in general not very favor- 
able to the phagocytes, with the exception of the 
physiologic solution of common salt; even equine 
serum, sea-water and Locke’s solution proved 
themselves, contrary to current opinion, markedly 
inferior to the salt solution. This has a record 
of 168 microbes destroyed to every fifty poly- 
nuclears. Thus the cytophylactic (cell-protective) 
power of the salt solution is very high. 


Dr. Delbet’s next endeavor was to find 
out whether it was possible to obtain a liquid 
whose cytophylactic properties would be even 
higher than those of the salt solution. He 
therefore extended his researches to other me- 
tallic chlorides, those of manganese, stron- 
tium, calcium and magnesium. ‘The latter 
proved the most sensitive, distinctly superior 
to the salt. After several experiments the 
most favorable percentage was found to be 


12.1 parts per 1,000. 


In these proportions the magnesium chloride 
notably augments not only the number of foly- 
nuclear cells which possess phagocytic (germ- 
destroying) power, but also the individual 
phagocytic power of each, in such wise that the 
total number of microbes destroyed, or “phago- 
cyted,” is at least double that of those slain by 
the sodium chloride. 


Dr. Delbet assures us, moreover, that this 
solution is neither toxic, irritating, nor 
hemolytic. He advises its use in the dressing 
of all wounds, whether infected or not, for 
laving, for local applications on bandages, 
and for sub-cutaneous injections. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 
GOOD CAMBPAIGN READING 


| Byers the coming month it is safe to say 
that every voter in the United States will 
have brought to his attention hundreds of pages 
of printed matter relating directly or indirectly 
to the issues under discussion in the current 
Presidential campaign. The production ef this 
material is a highly specialized industry, to which 
the national committee of each of the.great parties 
devotes much time, thought, and money, com- 
mandeering for this service the brains of some 
of the ablest writers in the land. ‘Twenty years 
ago, in.the famous “Silver” campaign, the output 
of these special pleaders began to be called 
“literature” (usually in quotation marks), and 
then for the first time the “publicity” work of the 
committees became systematized and to a certain 
extent standardized. * 

Our readers will have an opportunity to get 
well acquainted with the authorized campaign 
publications of the respective parties, and not a 
few of them may prove interesting, if not highly 
profitable, reading matter. It is not with them, 
however, that we are here concerned, but with a 
wholly different group of books, no one of whicn 
was written or compiled with a view to influence 
votes on November 7, but each of which offers 
information and discussion distinctly helpful in 
the forming of American public opinion. 


THE PRESIDENTS OWN CONCEPTION OF HIS OFFICE 


Let us begin with President Wilson’s own con- 
tribution—a brochure of only seventy pages, 
through which he interprets for us the Presiden- 
tial office in the light of historical evolution.’ This 
was written in 1908, while the author was still 
at Princeton and long before the way to the 
White House had been openéd to him through 
election as Governor of New Jersey. His con- 
ception of the Presidency as a position of leader- 
ship is clearly set forth: “His is the vital place 
of action in the system [of government], whether 
he accepts it as such or not, and the office is the 
measure of the man—of his wisdom as well as 
of his force.” The American people have not 
often had so frank a revelation of a President’s 
thoughts concerning the powers and limitations 
of his great office. It will bear careful reading 
as the time approaches when the nation’s suffrage 
must decide whether the author or another is to 
be its responsible executive for the coming four 
years, 


HUGHES THE STATESMAN REVEALED IN HUGHES THE. 
JURIST 


In President Wilson’s book we have a revela- 
tion (all the more interesting and valuable be- 
cause it was. made before he had held public 
office) of its author’s views on the workings of 
our national government. The President’s oppo- 
nent in this campaign has had a longer experi- 
ence in public life; but the last six years of it 
were passed on the bench and were marked by a 
proper reticence on current political topics. It 


1The President of the ‘United States. By Woodrow 
Wilson. Harper & Bro’. 71 pp. 50 cents. 





remained for Justice William L. Ransom, of the 
City Court of New York, to summarize from the 
judicial opinions written by Justice Hughes dur- 
ing that period those utterances that have a direct 
bearing on our national problems.’ These reveal 
the outlook of the man and the statesman more 
clearly, perhaps, than would any document pre- 
pared especially for campaign purposes. “Na- 
tional Power Over National Interests,” “The 
Eight-Hour Workday and Compensation for Oc- 
cupational Disabilities,’ “The Rights and Indus- 
trial Status of Women,” “America and the Immi- 
grant of To-day and Yesterday,” “The Courts as 
Expert Agents of Democracy,” are among the 
topics treated. Judge Ransom makes no plea in 
the book for the election of Mr. Hughes. He 
simply undertakes to give the voter the informa- 
tion on the candidate’s opinions and mode of 
thinking on public questions that he should have 
in order to cast his vote intelligently. 


A NEW STUDY OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


An academic authority of the type which Wood- 
row Wilson himself so well exemplified a few 
years ago—President Frank J. Goodnow, of Johns 
Hopkins University—was invited by the Chinese 
Government to draw up a constitution for that 
newest of republics. The task involved a survey 
and reéxamination of constitutional government 
throughout the modern world, and as the Chinese 
people, even the most enlightened among them, 
had only a theoretical knowledge of the subject, 
Dr. Goodnow’s lectures at Peking University 
were designed to instruct the intellectual leaders 
of the race in the true meaning of constitutions 
and their workings. These lectures, now repro- 
duced in book form, treat of constitutional govern- 
ment in its latest applications—for example, 
“Federal Government in Australia” and “The 
South African Union,” besides the more familiar 
exemplifications.® 


MR. ROOT ON INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Never before have world problems figured so 
largely in an American election as this year. 
That fact makes very timely the publication of 
former Senator Elihu Root’s “Addresses on Inter- 
national Subjects.’* The last six of the addresses 
appearing in this volume were composed and de- 
livered after the beginning of the great war. 
Others, however, like “Protection to Citizens Re- 
siding Abroad,” “The Declaration of London,” 
and “The Mexican Revolution” (April 21, 1914), 
bear a direct relation to current history. Mr. 
Root’s views on our dealings with Mexico and 
the Lusitania episode are developed in his ad- 
dress as temporary chairman of the New York 
Republican State Convention, constituting the 
final chapter of the book. Lawyers will be inter- 

2 Charles E. Hughes. By William L. Ransom. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 353 pp. $1.50 





8 Principles of Constitutional Government. By Frank 
J. Goodnow, LL.D. Harper & Bros. 396 pp._ $2. 

4 Addresses on International Subjects. By Elihu 
Root. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 463 pp. 
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ested especially in the addresses on “The Sanction 
of International Law,” “Private Codification of 
International Law,” and “Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes.” As Secretary of War, 
Secretary of State, and United States Senator, Mr. 
Root. was for sixteen years in direct contact with 
the problems of national and international poli- 
tics that he discusses in these state papers and 
addresses. This book is a vital expression of 
the well-matured views of one of the very small 
group of Americans whose title to recognition as 
world-statesmen goes unquestioned. 


EXCELLENT TEXT-BOOKS AND MANUALS 


Several of the new text-books of civics and 
economics, while intended for school use, have 
taken a form that should attract to them many 
adult readers. This is true of “Elementary 
Civics,” by Dr. Charles McCarthy, the Wisconsin 
legislative reference librarian, assisted by Miss 
Flora Swan and Miss Jennie McMullin As the 
authors state in their preface, they have not at- 
tempted in this little book to carry out any stere- 
otyped idea of a text-book in civics. Their aim 
has been, rather, “to give the child of the upper 
grades such an ‘understanding of his relation to 
other people as to make him a good citizen.’ 
The titles of some of the chapters indicate how 
great a departure has been made from the old- 
fashioned text-hooks: “Living Together,” “The 
Industrial Revolution and the Ballot,” “Why We 
Vote in Parties,” “From the Cave Dweller to 
Modern Boston,” “How the City Does Its Work,” 
“How the City Pays Its Bills,’ “How the State 
Does Its Work,” “How the United States- Does 
Its Work.” It would be a good thing if the cam- 
paign committees this year would see that copies 
of this book were placed in the hands of “first 
voters.” 


Professor Ezra T. Towne, of Carleton College, 
has prepared a text-book suitable for readers of 
any age on “Social Problems.’” He has not tried 
in this work to make original contributions to 
the subjects of Immigration, Child Labor, Labor 
Organizations, Crime and Punishment, the Liquor 
Problem, and the Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources, but has collected the available material 
on all of these matters and arranged them in such 
a form that it may be used to advantage by all 
who desire a better understanding of present-day 
social conditions. 

The first book devoted to the new federal farm 
loan system is the work of Mr. Herbert Myrick, 
the well-known writer on agricultural topics, who 
is himself serving as chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Farmland Bank.’ In this manual Mr. Myrick 
defines the purpose and principles of the new 
system as established by federal law, showing 
how the National Farm Loan Associations are to 
be organized and conducted, and also how the 
joint-stock landbanks are to operate. The author 
is not convinced that the new law is perfect, but 
believes that it may be utilized by farmers and 
investors to accomplish, to a great extent, the 
purposes that it was intended to serve. 

Recent events have greatly stimulated interest 
in American labor unions. -A good introduction 
to the study of these organizations is offered in 
Prof. George Gorham Groat’s volume on “The 
Study of Organized Labor in America.” The 
more widely an accurate knowledge of the struc- 
ture of the labor unions is spread abroad the 
more intelligent will be the action dictated by 
public opinion in crises like that through which 
the country passed last month. Professor Groat’s 
chapters on the strike, arbitration, the boycott, 
the closed shop, and the trade agreement are 
especially enlightening and useful. 





THE MEXICAN CONTROVERSY 


HE controversial literature of this year’s 

campaign is very largely devoted to Mexico 
and the various problems growing out of the 
revolutionary movements in that country and our 
own Government’s relations to them. In the Au- 
gust number of this Review reference was made 
to Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s interesting book, “A 
Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico.” That book de- 
scribes conditions in Mexico during the era of 
“watchful waiting,” culminating in the downfall 
of Dictator Huerta. In a volume entitled “Be- 
nighted Mexico,” Mr. Randolph Wellford Smith 
brings the narrative of the Mexican tragedy 
down to the present day, recounting the succes- 
sive stages in the development of American 
policy toward Mexico from the recognition of 
Carranza to the Columbus incident and _ the 
Pershing expedition. Mr. Smith is bitterly hos- 
tile to the “First Chief” and naturally finds much 
to criticize in the acts of the Washington Ad- 
ministration. Like Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, he ren- 





1Elementary Civics. By Charles McCarthy, Flora 
Swan, and Jennie McMullin. Thompson, Brown & Co. 
232 pp. Ill. 75 cents. 

2 Social Problems. By Ezra ‘ae od Towne, Ph. D. 
The Macmillan Co. 406 pp. Iil. 

3 The Federal Farm Loan a... " By Herbert My- 
rick. Orange Judd Co. 239 pp. 

*An Introduction to the Study M3 “Organized Labor 
in America. By George Gorham Groat, Ph.D. 494 


pp. $1.75. 


ders a Scotch verdict in the case of Huerta. In 
his opinion the proof of Huerta’s complicity in 
the murder of Madero is lacking. 


Meanwhile, for such readers as are more in- 
terested in learning the truth about the country, 
its people, and its resources than in fixing the 
blame for its present deplorable condition, Mr. 
George J. Hagar’s “Plain Facts About Mexico” 
answers many pertinent questions. It describes 
Mexico’s agricultural and mining industries, her 
banking and financial institutions, her systems of 
communication. 


Three years ago there was published a book 
by Professor Joseph King Goodrich on “The 
Coming Mexico.” Despite the title, the author 
did not intend his book as a prophecy of Mex- 
ico’s political future.. He wrote from an ac- 
quaintance with the country dating back as far 
as 1866, and the value of his writing lies chiefly 
in the historical perspective. His book is a good 
introduction to the study of modern Mexico from 
an historical standpoint. 

5 Benighted Mexico, By ore Wellford Smith, 
John Lane Company. 390 pp. $1.50. 

6 Plain Facts About Mexico. By George J. Hagar. 
Harper e Bros. 80 pp. 50 pete 

* The; Coming Mexico. y Joseph King Goodrich. 
Chicago: McClurg & Co. 280 pp. Ill. $1.50. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


“6 LFRED RUSSEL WALLACE: Letters and 

Reminiscences” is 2 selection from several 
thousands of letters entrusted by the Wallace 
family to Mr. James Marchant.’ This correspond- 
ence began in the early years of the controversy 
over Darwinism, in which Wallace was vitally 
interested, since during all that period he was 
a co-worker with the author of “The Origin of 
Species.” A part of the correspondence between 
Darwin and Wallace had already appeared in 
the “Life and Letters of Charles Darwin” and 
another part in Wallace’s autobiography, but it 
is all now published with new editions for the 
first time as a whole. The true history of the 
theory of Natural Selection, the discovery of 
which was shared between Darwin and Wallace, 
is set forth as completely in these letters as one 
may expect to find it in literature. It is refresh- 
ing to read this statement by Mr. Marchant: 
“Nothing has been suppressed in the unpublished 
letters, or in any of the letters which appear 
in this volume, because there was anything 
to hide. Everything Wallace wrote, all his 
private letters, could be published to the world. 
His life. was an open book—‘no weakness, no 
contempt, dispraise, or blame, nothing but well 


and fair’.” 


“Nearing Jordan” is the title bestowed by Sir 
Henry Lucy on the third and last volume of his 
entertaining reminiscences, the publication of 
which began seven years ago as “Sixty Years 
in the Wilderness.” Perhaps no living English 
journalist has had. better opportunities for ob- 
serving politics and social life in many countries 
than has Sir Henry Lucy. Personally acquainted 
with the great writers and artists of the Vic- 
torian age, he relies not merely on his personal 
recollection of men and events, but refers to 
diaries: and letters of contemporary origin. The 
chapters on “Mr. Punch’s Young Men” throw 
many interesting sidelights on literary and jour- 
nalistic London of the last century. 


The “Memories” of Lord Redesdale, who was 
for forty years in England’s foreign office, and 
served as her representative in Russia, China, 
and Japan, abound in criticism, description, and 
comment on diplomatic and international affairs 
of the last half century.’ It goes without saying 
that Lord Redesdale, in the course of his long 
public life, met many interesting people, but his 
recollections are not confined to matters of state. 
As a musician and a sportsman, he has seen life 
from varied angles, and his book is a rather un- 
usual blend of grave and gay. 


Still another picture of Victorian politics and 
society is afforded by Lady Knightley’s “Jour- 
nals,” edited by Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady).* 
In this volume, life at Balmoral, Windsor, Os- 
borne, and Frogmore is vividly described, and 
there is an account of the writer’s journey to 
Berlin and Potsdam, and a visit to Silesia, in 
company with Princess Christian. Lady Knight- 
ley was greatly interested in all questions con- 
cerning the well-being of women, and her mar- 
riage to Sir Rainald Knightley, in 1869, gave her 
wide acquaintance with English party leaders. 


Booker Washington’s story has been told more 
than once—notably in his own book, “Up From 
Slavery,” but special interest attaches to “The 
Life and Times of Booker T. Washington,” by 
B. F. Riley, D.D., because of its authorship.’ Dr. 
Riley is a Southern white, a descendant of slave- 
holders, well known as a clergyman and a 
scholar. Dr. Riley is one of the rapidly growing 
group of Southerners who are earnestly striving 
to make the white people understand the negroes 
better and to help the negroes to realize their 
own possibilities. His account of Booker Wash- 
ington’s education at Hampton and his work at 
Tuskegee will no doubt command unusual atten- 
tion throughout the South, as well as in those 
parts of the country where Washington’s career 
is less intimately known. 





HISTORY 


EARLY all that we have known about the 

Spanish settlement of the Pacific coast has 
come down to us through the records of the 
Franciscan missions. Recently a new school of 
California historians, looking upon the establish- 
ment of the missions as merely an episode in 
the Spanish settlement of California, has sought 
to show what were Spain’s controlling motives 
from the political standpoint in pushing the ex- 
ploration and colonization of the region that they 
knew as Alta California. The work of research 





1 Alfred Russel Wallace: Letters and Reminiscences, 
By James Marchant. Harper & Bros. 507 pp. 

? Nearing Jordan. By Sir Henry Lucy. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 453 pp. $3. 
> Memories. By Lord Redesdale. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 816 pp. 2 v. $10. 
*The Journals of Lady Knightley of Fawsley. Edited 
by Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). E. P. Dutton & Co. 


ba Eo Ill. $4.25. 

5 The Life and Times of Booker T. Washington. By 
B. F. Riley, D.D., LL.D. With introduction Edgar 
Y. Mullins, D.D., LL.D. Fleming H. Revell Co. 301 


pp. $1.50. 


undertaken by this new historical school has been 
furthered by the generous aid of the Native Sons 
of the Golden West, a patriotic society interested 
in maintaining an interest in the history of Cali- 
fornia. This organization supports two travel- 
ing fellowships which enable students to visit 
the archives of old Spain where the original 
sources of the history of European exploration 
and adventure on the Pacific coast are to be 
found. The first fruits of this enlightened policy 
is a volume on “The Founding of Spanish Cali- 
fornia,” by Dr. Charles Edward Chapman, of 
the State University.° Nearly all the materials 
employed by this author were found by him 
during two years’ residence in Seville, Spain. 
There he has examined hundreds of manuscripts, 
very few of which had ever been utilized before 
for any purpose. His book covers the north- 
westward expansion of New Spain during the 
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century preceding the founding of the United 
States on the eastern seaboard of the continent. 
San Francisco itself was founded in-the year of 
our Declaration of Independence and long before 
that date Spain had a distinctive policy of occu- 
pation and settlement on our western coast, a 
policy based ‘very largely on the necessity of 
protecting Mexico from the aggressions of Eng- 
land and Russia on the north. We learn from 
Dr. Chapman’s researches that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment of the eighteenth century had a very 
definite notion of ‘its territorial and_ political 
status on the Pacific coast of our continent and 
was keenly alive to the need of an overland 
toute from Mexico to its northern outposts. 


Under the title, “Wild Life in the Rocky one 
tains,” there appears in the Outing Adventure 
Library a reprint of Lieutenant George Frederick 
Ruxton’s continuation of his “Adventures in Mex- 
ico.” In the present volume the author gives an 
account of his journey northward from Chihua- 
hua to the Rocky Mountains. At Valverde he 
met the advance post of the American army that 
had invaded Mexico after the declaration of war 
in May of that year (1846). He did not reach 


Santa Fé until December. He passed the winter - 


with hunters and trappers at what is now known 
as South Park, Col. His descriptions of this wild 
region and of the whites and Indians whom he 
encountered there picture a wholly different life 
from what we know to-day. He has left us one 


of the few contemporary records of an era in 
our Southwestern history that makes its own ap- 
peal to our imagination. 

Apropos of the unusual interest taken this year 
in the celebration of Lafayette’s birthday many 
American students will be glad to have access 
to Professor Edward S. Corwin’s treatment of 


“French Policy and the American Alliance of 


1778." In this work the author emphasizes the 
idea that France was moved to intervene in the 
American Revolution chiefly. by her desire to 
recover her lost preéminence in Europe. In other 
words, Professor Corwin treats French interven- 
tion as an episode in European politics rather 
than in the struggle between France and England 
for colonial dominion in America. 


In the translation of Dubnow’s “History of 
the Jews in,Russia and in Poland’* we have for 
the first time a complete and authoritative account 
in English of the early history of those peoples 
in southeastern Europe who have contributed so 
largely in recent years to American immigration. 
The first volume of this work, now published, 
gives the history of Russo-Poligsh Jewry down to 
the death of Alexander I, in 1825. The remain- 
ing history down to the present time will be 
comprised in the second volume, not yet in print. 
The translator, Mr. Friedlander, has wisely in- 
serted many notes explaining details that to the 
American reader would be largely unintelligible 
without some aid of this kind. 





TRAVEL, DESCRIPTION, 


AND 


ADVENTURE 


T happens that recent books of travel have 

much to do with the Near and Far East. 
Stephen Graham, whose accounts of experiences 
in Russia have been read with much interest in 
this country as well as in Great Britain, gives 
us a new volume entitled “Through Russian Cen- 
tral Asia.”* He made the journey of which this 
book is the record in the summer before the great 
war. His impressions were set down in a diary 
from day to day, and from these articles were 
written for the London Times. The developments 
of the war have greatly added to the popular 
interest in the places described by Mr. Graham, 
for even those remote parts of the Russian Em- 
pire through which he journeyed have come more 
clearly within the range of our vision, since we 
have begun to think of the future of the Czar’s 
dominions after peace comes. Mr. Graham is 
one of the very few men of the Occident who 
have made themselves acquainted with the peo- 
ples as well as the lands of this little-known 
portion of the Orient. There is an appendix on 
“Russia and India and the Prospects of Anglo- 
Russian Friendship.” 





2Wild Life in the Rocky Mountains. By George 
Frederick Ruxton. Outing Publishing Company. 303 


$1. 
PP; 2 French Policy and the American Alliance of 1778. 
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3 History of the Jews in Russia and Poland. By S. M. 
Dubnow. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society. 413 
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A region that has come more directly within 
the zone of actual war was recently traversed 
by an American traveler, Mr. William Warfield, 
who describes his journey from the Persian Gulf 
to the Black Sea in a book that he entitles “The 
Gate of Asia.”’ He has chapters on the city of 
Bagdad, the caravan route to Kurdistan and the 
upper Tigris, the city of Mosul, and Van and 
the Armenians. Mr. Warfield’s descriptive pas- 
sages and comments on men and things are vivid 
and entertaining. There are many _ excellent 
illustrations from photographs. It is interesting 
to note that his route crossed those of the his- 
toric conquerors and adventurers, Cyrus the Per- 
sian, Genghis Khan, Alexander the Great, Xeno- 
phon, and the Emperor Julian. 

A part of the same territory was covered by 
Capt. P. C. Fowle, of the British army, who has 
brought out a volume of “Travels in the Middle 
East,” giving “Impressions by the Way” in Turk- 
ish Arabia, Syria, and Persia.° He, too, describes 
Bagdad, and from Turkish Arabia he passes into 
Persia, giving in some detail his impressions of 
life in the towns through which he journeyed. 
In addition to the photographic illustrations there 
is a good map of the different countries through 
which Captain Fowle journeyed. 


Mr. Roy Chapman Andrews, who is Assist- 
‘ant Curator of Mammals in the American Mu- 








5The Gate of Asia. By William Warfield. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 374 pp. Til. $2.50. 

® Travels in the Middle East. Captain T. C. 
Fou EP Danton Co. 261 rg. ‘Ih. She 
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seum of Natural History, New York City, has 
hit on a fresh subject in his “Whale Hunting with 
Gun and Camera.” It is the general belief that 
the whaling industry has been on the decline for 
many years. The truth is, however, that new 
methods have supplanted the old ones, putting 
the business upon an entirely different footing, 
and the whale was probably never before so 
important a factor in commerce as he is to-day. 
The old deep-water hunting, when the whalers 
of New Bedford were the kings of the industry, 
has given place to what is known as “shore- 
whaling,” in which the Norwegians, ever since 
the invention of the harpoon-gun in 1864, have 
led the world, At present the industry yields an 
annual revenue of nearly $70,000,000. Mr. An- 
drews, in his work of collecting for the museum, 
went twice around the world, as well as north- 
ward on two expeditions to Alaska and south- 
ward to the waters of Borneo and the Dutch East 
Indies. He learned many interesting facts about 
whales, which had been the secrets of the men 
who hunted them for their living. In all his 
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work the camera played an important parf. The 
pictures that illustrate his book are in the main 
from photographs of living whales. 


In “The Camera Man,” by Francis A. Collins, 
there is abundance of adventure portrayed in 
both text and pictures. ‘Those who have not 
followed the work of the camera man in the 
great war have little conception, perhaps, of how 
adventurous his career has been. Many a camera 
man has been under fire; some have been dis- 
abled in the pursuit of their calling. Mr. Collins, 
himself a man of much experience in photog- 
raphy, appreciates the difficulties and dangers 
under which the photographs of war scenes have 
been taken, and he illustrates his points with a 
series of striking photographs which are far 
more telling than mere words as records of the 
camera man’s activities. His book also contains 
chapters on news photography in peace times, 
together with practical suggestions for the ama- 
teur photographer. All in all, it is a most sug- 
gestive and useful publication. 





ENGINEERING AND MECHANICS 


UCH a work as Waddell’s “Bridge Engineer- 

ing” fairly staggers the “general reader” by 
its very completeness and the authcr’s obvious 
command of his subject. This is not the place 
for extended comment on a technical treatise, and 
indeed such comment, from a_ non-technical 
source, on the lifework of so eminent an engineer 
as Mr. Waddell would be little short of imper- 
tinent; but it is only just to speak in this connec- 
tion of the fine professional loyalty that has in- 
spired the undertaking and completion of this 
monumental labor. Mr. Waddell has recognized 
in a most generous way his debt to the calling 
that he has followed for forty years and to the 
world’s guild of brain workers. At an enormous 
expenditure of time and money he has made avail- 
able to his brother engineers the vast store of 
knowledge that he had gathered in an active 
career as a bridge designer., In two beautifully 
printed volumes of over 1000 pages each he un- 
folds the whole science and art of bridge con- 
struction as known to the experts of the twentieth 
century. “Waddell on Bridge Engineering” is 
an encyclopedia, a whole library of bridge lore 
in itself. 

A competent automobile engineer, Mr. Victor 
W. Pagé, has prepared a useful manual of the 
methods and equipment required in repairing 
automobiles of various models.“ The owner 
or manager of a repair shop can, of course, 
utilize the book for handy reference and so, too, 
can the car owner who prefers to do his own 
repairing. 





21Whale Hunting with Gun and Camera. By Roy 
Cue Andrews. D. Appleton & Co. 333 pp. Il 


a The Camera Man: His Adventures in ad Fields. 
By Francis A. Collins. — Ra i 

3 Bridge Engineering. LP Rvaddell John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. 2177 4 Tit 
— es yn Rinne Made Easy. By Victor W. 
Pagé, M.E. The Norman - Healey Publishing Com- 
pany. 1060 pp. Ill. $3. 


The same author has written a concise treatise 
on “Modern Starting, Lighting, and Ignition Sys- 
tems,” embodying the latest practise. Both books 
are noteworthy for the clearness and general ex- 
cellence of their illustration. 

So many destructive fires result from defective 
electric wiring that any practical attempt to pro- 
vide proper and safe systems of installation 
should be eagerly welcomed. The manual pre- 
pared by Mr. John M. Sharp, of the Bliss Elec- 
trical School, Washington, D. C., is based on the 
rules of the National Electrical Code, as adopted 
by the Board of Fire Underwriters.° 

The story of what the tractor has done and is 
doing to the farm implement industry was told 
recently in the Country Gentleman by Mr. Barton 
W. Currie. His articles are now brought to- 
gether in book form.’ They point to a new and 
more economical distribut.on of farm machinery. 

Considering the interest in high explosives that 
has been awakened both in America and in Eng- 
land during the past two years it seems strange 
that the obvious need of a convenient handbook 
of the subject has not sooner been met. We now 
have a clearly written and illustrated “Manual 
on Explosives,” by Albert R. J. Ramsey and H. 
Claude Weston.* Although presented in a read- 
able and non-technical form, the subject-matter 
of this book +has the endorsement of high scien- 
tific authority in England. Besides the purely 
descriptive chapters, the authors comment on the 
applications of explosives in war and engineer- 
ing, industrial poisoning among explosive work- 
ers, and legislation on explosives. 





5 Starting, Lighting and Ignition Systems. By Victor 
W. Pagé, M.E. The — W. Henley Publishing 
Co. 509 pp. Ill. $1.5 

6 Practical Electric’ Wiring By John M. Sharp. D. 
Appleton & Co. 256 p $1. 

™The Tractor, By Goren: 'W. Currie. Philadelphia: 
The Curtis Publishing Co. 228 PP; &..- 3; 

8A Manual of Explosives. By A R. i: Ramsey 
and H. Claude Weston. Dutton. Ney If. $1. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


R. FREDERICK GOODRICH HENKE, for- 

merly Professor of Philosophy and Psychol- 
ogy in the University of Nanking, China, has 
made a detailed study of the philosophy of Wang 
Yang-ming (A. D. 1472-1529), and translated into 
English his “Biography,” “Instructions for Prac- 
tical Life,” “Record of Discourses,’ and “Let- 
ters." Professor Henke has accomplished this 
fine and scholarly work in the hope that students 
will gain further knowledge of the achievements 
of the Chinese, and form a deeper appreciation 
of their worth. When every indication points 
to the increase of our commercial and political 
relations with the East, it is important that 
the West should understand the thought that has 
molded the civilization of China. Professor 
James H. Tufts commends this volume in an 
excellent interpretative preface. He writes that 
he has been impressed with Wang Yang-ming’s 
doctrine that “intuitive knowledgé is the one 
thing needful,” and that this intuitive faculty 
manifesting in practical ways is “the embodiment 


of natural law.’ The Chinese philosopher’s 
theories taught that “Nature is one. It is mani- 
fested in virtue. It is variously called heaven, 
Shang-ti (God), fate, disposition, mind. To 
study the mind then is to study nature.” 


A most valuable work, and the only complete 
introduction to Positivism and the works of 
Comte in the English language, is offered in the 
new enlarged and revised edition of the papers 
of Dr. John Henry Bridges, that were contributed 
to the Positivist Review during the last thirteen 
years of his life.” They are discussions in the 
fields of science, philosophy, religion, and politics, 
mature opinions distinguished in their presenta- 
tion by simplicity and felicitous diction. In con- 
nection with the publication of these papers, the 
London Positivist Society solicits as new mem- 
bers all who wish to see life inspired by a 
human religion, guided by a philosophy founded 
om science, and directed to the intelligent service 
of man.: 





BOOKS RELATING TO THE WAR 


The Great Push. By Patrick MacGill. 
Doran. 286 pp. $1.25. 

Patrick MacGill, known as the brilliant young 
Irish novelist, writes this book as his contribu- 
tion ta the history of the famous charge at Loos 
by the Royal Irish. The same qualities of lit- 
erary style that have made his stories popular go 
into the writing of this vivid narrative. Among 
all the accounts of British fighting in the war 
this volume by MacGill is distinetly “different.” 
The writer went through all the fighting himself, 
and although he came through alive, he was se- 
riously wounded. He is now at the front again. 


Michael Cassidy, Sergeant. By “Sapper.” 
Doran. 214 pp. $1.25. 

“Sapper” is a young English officer of Engi- 
neers. His brief, condensed stories of the 
trenches bring out new aspects of army life. 


“Contemptible.” By “Casualty.” Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 226 pp. $1. 

The Kaiser himself must bear responsibility 
for the title of this book, ir addition to all his 
other burdens in connection with the war. It 
will be remembered that in the days of August, 
1914, he alluded to the British troops as “a con- 
temptible littlhe army. “Casualty” accepts the 
epithet, and in relating what he saw in the early 
weeks and months of the fighting he makes it 
clear that while the word may have been justified, 
if size were the only quality of the army to be 
considered, it surely did not apply to the spirit 
of the men who composed it. 





1The Philosophy of Wang Yang-ming. By Frederick 
Goodrich Henke. Chicago: Open Court Co. 512 pp. 


2 Tllustrations of Positivism. By J. H. Bridges. Chi- 
cago: Open Court Co. 480 pp. $1.50. 


On the Anzac Trail. By “Anzac.” Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 210 pp. $1. 

One of the New Zealanders who was with the 
“Anzacs,” as the Australian troops style them- 
selves, when they came over from Egypt and 
landed on the Gallipoli Peninsula, gives in this 
little book some extracts from the diary that he 
kept from day to day. While the campaign re- 
sulted in failure, this soldier’s journal is a revela- 
tion of the courage and intrepidity that animated 
the Anzacs from first to last. 


Doing Their Bit. By Boyd Cable. Dutton. 


141 pp. $1... 

In other books Mr. Boyd Cable has praised 
the heroism and endurance of the British armies 
in the trenches. In this little volume he tells 
those armies and others interested how their 
comrades at home are “doing their bit” in sup- 
plying arms and munitions to the troops at the 
front. He has graphic chapters on “The Muni- 
tion Machine,” “Shells and More Shells,’ “The 
Women,” ahd “The Master Job.” The prefa- 
tory note is contributed by the Rt. Hon. David 
Lloyd George. 


Battery Flashes. By “Wagger.” Dutton. 


183 pp. $1. 
This book is made up of pen-pictures by a 
gunner, who takes the. reader with his battery 


into action. 


From Mons to Ypres with General French. 
By Frederic Coleman. Dodd, Mead. 381 pp. 
Ill. $1.50. 

Mr: Coleman is an American who was attached 
to Sir John French’s headquarters during the re- 
treat from Mons and to: different cavalry bri- 
gades in succeeding months. His book is chiefly 
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a description of human and personal conditions 
at the front, and deals with the various bodies 
of Allied troops. 


Action Front. By Boyd Cable. Dutton. 
295 pp. $1.35. 

In this narrative of the war Mr. Cable’s plan, 
as in his other book, “Between the Lines,” is 
to take extracts from the official dispatches and 
then to show from his own information what 
these brief messages cover. His book is not al- 
together given over to the horrors of war, sev- 
eral chapters being largely concerned with the 
humor of the trenches. It is a good book to read 
for what it reveals of the real meaning of the 


war to the men who are engaged in it. 


Adventures of a Despatch Rider. By 
Capt. W. H. L. Watson. Dodd, Mead. 285 pp. 
$1.25. 

What a British despatch-rider saw in the re- 
treat through Northern France, at the battle of 
Mons, and at the Aisne. Like many narratives 
of its kind, this record of happenings in the lat- 
ter months of 1914 was long delayed in getting 
into print. 


A Woman’s Diary of the War. ° 
Macnaughtan. Dutton. 168 pp. $1. 

Quite out of the ordinary book of war recol- 
lections or observations is this story of what was 
seen and heard in Belgium by Miss Macnaugh- 
tan, the novelist, who joined the Red Cross as 
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a nurse shortly after the beginning of the war. 
Brief as they are, these pen-pictures of war 
scenes are extremely vivid and illuminating. 


Germany in Defeat. Second Phase. By 
Count Charles de Souza. Dutton. 232 pp. $2. 

The second volume of a strategic history of 
the war that has attracted much notice among 
military students in Great Britain. The author’s 
thesis is that Germany was defeated at the Marne, 
that the destinies of Europe have already been 
settled in France. Although the complete crush- 
ing of Germany may require months and years 
of further sacrifice on the part of the Allies, the 
author maintains that she is actually in defeat, 
and in this second volume of his series he dis- 
cusses what he calls the second phase of that 
defeat. 


Religion in Europe and the World Crisis, 
By Charles Edward Osborne, M.A. Dodd, Mead. 
414 pp. $2.50. 

This volume deals especially with the effect of 
the war on the religious life of England, Russia, 
and Germany, and with the future of Catholicism, 
Protestantism, and orthodoxy. 


War the Creator. By Gelett Burgess. B. 
W. Huebsch. 96 pp. Ill. 60 cents. 

This story of a French boy’s experience at the 
battle of the Marne was written by Mr. Burgess 
for Collier’s Weekly as epitomizing the spirit 
of French youth in the war crisis. It was deemed 
worthy of republication in book form. 





OTHER TIMELY PUBLICATIONS 


Arms and the Boy. By Colonel L. R. 
Gignilliat. Introduction by Hon. Newton D. 
Baker. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


371 pp. II. $1.50. 

“Arms and the Boy” is the appropriate title of 
a Woelume devoted to the subject of military in- 
struction in schools and colleges. The author is 
Col. L. R. Gignilliat, superintendent of Culver 
Military Academy, and thé book is the result not 
only of his own large experience in the well- 
known institution with which he is connected, 
but also embodies opinions gathered elsewhere. 
The Secretary of War, Hon. Newton D. Baker, 
supplies an introduction. The question of mili- 
tary training for schoolboys has recently become 
of such increasing importance that a book by an 
authority in this field that goes so thoroughly into 
the subject cannot fail to be of great value. 


The Soldier’s Catechism. Compiled by 
Major F. C. Bolles, and Captains E. C. Jones 
and J. S. Upham. Introduction by Major- 
General Hugh L. Scott. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
177 pp. Wl. $1. 

_ The question-and-answer method of conveying 
information makes for conciseness, and “The 
Soldier’s Catechism” can be recommended for 
this reason. Its three compilers are officers of 
the United States, and an introduction to 
the book. has been written by Major-General 


Hugh L. Scott. The book is a complete manual 
for the soldier, is endorsed by the Army War 
College, and covers in simple language not only 
the strictly military phases of a soldier’s life, 
but also such subjects as sanitation, first aid, 
and the military history of the United States. 


The Ocean and Its Mysteries. By A. Hyatt 
Verrill. Duffield. 189 pp. $1.25. 


The actual facts about the ocean told in a 
simple entertaining way that will delight boys 
and girls who like stories of the sea. The author 
presents the results of several summers of re- 
search spent at the various stations of the United 
States Fish Commission and on ships engaged in 
the exploration of marine life in the North 
Atlantic. 


Leading Opinions Both for and against 
National Defense. Edited by Hudson Maxim. 
154 pp. 50 cents. 

This book places the essentials of the reasons 
and arguments of the pacifists and the martialists 
side by side so that the people may examine and 
appraise according to evidence on both sides of 
the question. Henry Ford, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Theodore Roosevelt, W. J. Bryan, Hon. 
Claude Kitchin, Hamilton Holt, Rev. William 
Carter, and many other prominent men are rep- 
resented in the volume. A most useful book for 
debaters and public speakers. 








FINANCIAL NEWS 


I.— RAILROAD SECURITIES UNDER THE NEW 
EIGHT-HOUR-DAY LAW 


OLDERS of railroad securities have 

endured so much in the past five years 
that they have become callous to treasury 
raids by *labor organizations and through 
new legislation. ‘They have been, however, 
greatly stirred by over-night passage by 
Congress at the end of August-of the eight- 
hour-day law, which will impose a burden 
of at least $50,000,000, and possibly twice 
or three times as much, according as the 
measure is interpreted to include others 
than engineers, firemen, conductors, and 
trainmen engaged in interstate traffic. It 
was not*so much the direct cost as the man- 
ner of enforcing it and the consequences of 
this arbitrary act on all subsequent negotia- 


tions that has caused the anxiety’ and made - 


the individual and institutional holder of 
railroad bonds and high-grade stocks ask 
the question whether they should be sold: or 
at least a part of them transferred into in- 
dustrial and public-utility issues. 


Large Traffic Earnings 


There is no evidence yet that the great 
body of railroad security holders has taken 
action. It may be thinking hard and men- 
tally revising its lists, but it is not selling. 
And it is doubtful if it does to any great 
extent. Certainly the savings banks and 
great insurance companies, which own many 
hundreds of millions worth, most of which 
cost them much higher prices than are now 
obtainable, are not likely to take losses be- 
cause of the additional operating cost to one 
road of, say, $1,500,000 or to another of 
$3,000,000. ‘This is a small percentage of 
the amount available for fixed charges and 
it need not, this calendar year, cause a re- 
duction in the dividend on any railroad 
stock. Fortunately the traffic returns of 
the carriers are larger than they have ever 
been before and the new wage plan does 
not go into effect until January 1, 1917. 
In the six months. ended June 30, 1916, the 
Financial Chronicle makes the gain in gross 
earnings of the American railroads $238,- 
000,000, or about 2314 per cent., and the 
net increase $166,151,000, or 42% per 
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cent., and as July, August, and September 
carried this ratio glong and even fmproved 
a little on it we fay expect for the twelve 
months ended December 31 a net. gain of 
between $250,000,000 and $300,000,000, 
five times, the minimum expenditure on 
ihe . 
the wage*taccount and possibly from two to 
two and one-half times the probable maxi- 
mum. 

For the present, therefore, depreciation in 
the value of railroad securities would be 
unlikely as a result of the Adamson law. 
Even those junior bonds, such as second 
and third mortgages, refunding or deben- 
ture issues on which the normal margin of 
safety is low, need not be impaired. In the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, quite a 
number of railroads paid dividends from 
the surplus revenues of other years. A 
great change has since occurred. We find 
such systems as the Pennsylvania, New 
York Central, Norfolk & Western, and 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé realizing near- 
ly 50 per cerit. more return on property in- 
vestment than the average of previous years, 
and nearly all roads as much as in 1910, when 
most of their capitalizations were smaller 
than to-day. The Norfolk & Western was 
able not only to increase its common-stock 
dividend and pay an extra dividend of 1 per 
cent., but it took over $9,000,000 from sur- 
plus earnings in the year 1915-16 and applied 
it to betterments. Equities have been in- 
creased very generously, because very few 
dividends have been advancd beyond the fig- 
utes of poorer times. ‘Therefore, it would 
require at least two years of contracting 
earnings to make an impression on security 
values because of the higher wage cost. 


Effect on Railroad Financing 


Sentiment rather than earnings frequently 
establishes the credit of a property. ‘The 
proof of this is the sluggish move- 
ment in railroad securities during a year of 
the largest receipts ever known and when 
industrial stocks have reached the highest 
average on record. Back of this is a fixed 
prejudice against ‘‘rails” because of the anti- 
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railroad legislation since 1910 and the con- 
tinual prodding by the labor unions for more 
pay. ‘The evidence in the rate case of 1914 
all established the fact that these demands 
were cutting down the return on property 
investment year after year until it was im- 
possible to borrow money at current rates, 
put it into new construction of improve- 
ments, and make it yield a profit. Bankers, 
consequently, have been more impressed by 
what happened in Washington at the end of 
August than have security holders. Had 
there been any important railroad financing 
pending when the Congress enacted the eight- 
hour day for the carriers it would have re- 
ceived a very poor response. It is doubtful 
if any considerable amount of new railroad 
bonds, or notes, could have been sold the first 
week of September, except at a high rate of 
interest relative to rates current a month 
earlier. ‘The Boston & Maine receivership 
came at this time and while it was not pre- 
cipitated by the new law it made wearied 
note-holders, who had five times deferred 
their demands for paymént at maturity, even 
more reluctant to~continue this procrastinat- 
ing policy. A program for the expenditure 
of about $25,000,000, which directors of an- 
other road in none too good credit were fram- 
ing, was indefinitely postponed. Meanwhile 
the securities of these properties were not 
under pressure and even had temporary ad- 
vances in sympathy with others and from 
lack of offerings from holders whose patience 
had long been tested. 

It was shown during the hearing in Wash- 
ington that there were twice as many indi- 
vidual investors as there were employees in 
the unions demanding higher wages. ‘The 
one group was unorganized and the other 
highly organized. Sporadic attempts have 
been made to interest bondholders and stock- 
holders in their properties and to unite 
against some of the legislative impositions 
which have seriously impaired their equities. 
This has been a slow and very discouraging 
procedure. One effect of the eight-hour law 
has been to awaken the slumbering investor 
to an appreciation of what he must do if his 
securities are to be held on an even keel. 
Thousands of protests have been sent to Sen- 
ators and to Congressmen who voted for the 
bill, but—more practicable—as many names 
have been affixed to petitions to create an in- 
vestors’ defensive league, which will be rep- 
resented at Washington or at any State capi- 
tal where legislation inimical to railroads is 
being argued. ‘This is one of the favorable 
reactions from the recéntly created law. 
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Demand for Federal Regulation 


Another compensation will be a demand 
for federal regulation of the carriers instead 
of the operation of so many laws under State 
authority. It is probable that the whole sub- 
ject of railroad rates, wages, and revenues 
will occupy Congress at its next session to a 
larger extent than any other question. ‘This 
has been promised by President Wilson and 
lawmakers appreciate the popular demand for 
it. In the end it is quite possible that the 
cost of the new law may be balanced by 
a more economical working arrangement 
with the Government, and less hindrances 
from local commissions, and that, even with- 
out a freight-rate increase, the new state 
of things may be better than that now pre- 
vailing. 


The Question of Government Ownership 


Government ownership as a solution of 
troubles such as have just occurred has tre- 
quently been proposed. To many this seems 
the only way out of the difficulty. It was 
one of the covert threats held over the heads 
of the railroad managers while they were 
negotiating in Washington. Newspapers 
proclaimed {t as the great panacea for strikes 
when it seemed probable there would be a 
walk-out on September 4. The idea of it is 
not pleasing to railroad managers and there 
has so far been no suggestion that the broth- 
erhood leaders are agreeable to it. The chief 
party in interest would seem to be the hold- 
ers of railroad securities. What would they 
get should the United States Government 
decide to buy and operate the main systems 
of the country? 

It is a fixed business axiom that the eager 
buyer usually pays a good price for the thing 
or commodity he covets. Frequently he is 
able to depreciate it by various means known 
to manipulators, but the average result is 
favorable to the seller. The precedents in 
this particular instance would be the action 
of Prussia and Switzerland when they took 
over from private ownership the leading 
transportation lines in those countries. 

The basis on which Prussia bought control 
was twenty-five times average net earnings 
for a period of five years. Switzerland paid 
twenty-five times the average annual net for 
a period of ten years preceding purchase. 
In 1844 there was enacted a law in Great 
Britain which provided that, should govern- 
ment ownership be adopted, the state should 
take the railways which had earned 10 per 
cent. at twenty-five years’ purchase of their 
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average net earnings for the preceding five 
years, or on the same basis as did Prussia 
and Switzerland. Japan found another 
means of reckoning. She approximated the 
average rate of profit during six semi-annual 
periods between 1902 and 1905 and multi- 
plied by twenty. “If the rate of profit,” 
according to Slater on “The Railways of 
Japan,” ‘“‘had been 6 per cent., the govern- 
ment paid 120 per cent. of the construction 
cost.” It was found that in some cases the 
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capitalization of the railroads was paid for 
twice over. 

It will be another five years before the 
physical valuation of the railroads now being 
made under government auspices is complet- 
ed. Until its conclusions are available not 
much legislation can be enacted seeksng to 
transfer operation from private to federal au- 
thorities. In the meanwhile a great deal of 
constructive railroad legislation is likely to go 
on the statute-books. 





II.—_INVESTORS’ QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


No, 778. STOCKS FOR A WOMAN’S INVESTMENT 

I am a reader of your department—-a woman having a 
little money on whose earning power I am dependent 
for my living. I know next to nothing of investment, 
my experience having been cenfined entirely to mort- 
gages. At present I have some funds to invest. There 
have been brought te my notice the following companies 
each offering 7 per cent. cumulative preferred stock, 
namely, Central Steel Company of Massillon, Ohio, 
Gramm Motor Truck Company of Lima, Ohio, Beaver 
Company of Buffalo, N. Y., and Beaver Wood Fibre 
Company of Thorold, Ontario. My question is: For per- 
manent investment, thinking more of sgfety than mar- 
—*, do you consider this kind of investment good 
or me? 


The stocks in question are representative of a 
class of securities, in our opinion, not well 
adapted to your needs. If you were to go into 
preferred stock investments at all, we think your 
selections ought to be made from among _ the 
long-established, dividénd-paying issues of the 
better-known companies, preferably those listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. In securities 
of this type, there is always more or less business 
risk, even under the most favorable circumstances. 
And the risk is apt to be emphasized in issues of 
relatively small and little-known companies, if 
for no other reason than that it is, as a rule, diffi- 
cult for one to keep adequately informed about 
them. Only a short time ago, the editor of this de- 
partment had occasion to ask the officers of one of 
the companies you mention for some essential in- 
formation, but the request was not granted, be- 
cause, as we were advised, the directors did not 
consider it business prudence. We do not under- 
take, of course, to question the wisdom of such 
a policy from their point of view, but we do say 
that stocks about which essential information is 
withheld for any reason are not to be recom- 
mended without a good deal of qualification, es- 
pecially to investors like you. 

Another thing: We believe it to be entirely il- 
logical for one to disregard the question of mar- 
ketability in considering stocks of any kind. Such 
securities are, as you know, unlike mortgages.or 
bonds having definite maturity dates. As a rule 
they are irredeemable, so that the holder’s only 
recourse is to the market, in case there is need 
for him to recover his principal, and there are 
few investors, indeed, who can be sure of not. 
being confronted with such a need, unexpectedly. 
One may not necessarily confine one’s stock in- 
‘vestments to issues of such active markets that 
they can be sold at a moment’s notice on any 
business day of the year, but we believe it is a 
mistake for one to hold stocks, especially of the 
indistrial variety, whose market is controlled en- 


tirely by a single banking house. This is in- 
tended as a broad statement of investment policy. 

Quite as a matter of fact, we are inclined to 
doubt that you ought to put your money into 
stocks of any kind. ° Intelligently selected mort- 
gages or bonds are undeniably better investments 
for people of relatively small means and, like 
you, of limited investment experience. 


No. 779. SOME SHORT-TERM SECURITIES 
I have about $6,000 I would like to i..vest safely and 
make it yield as much as-possible. I imagine I should 
have short-time securities. Have you anything you can 
suggest that yields better than 4 per cent? 


Had you given us a better idea of your situa- 
tion, we think perhaps we should have been able 
to help you in a little more definite way than 
seems possible in the circumstances. 

However, if in saying you imagine you ought 
to have short-term securities, you mean to imply 
that there are circumstances calling for the ready 
convertibility of your investments into cash, it 
strikes us you might do well to consider issues 
like the following: American Telephone & Tele- 
graph 4% per cent. notes, due February 15, 1918, 
yielding about 4.40 per cent.; Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit 5 per cent. notes, due July 1, 1918, yield- 
ing about 4.90 per cent.; Great Northern Rail- 
way-Northern Pacific joint collateral trust 4 per 
cent. bonds, due July 1, 1921, yielding about 4.35 
per cent.; Southern Railway 5 per cent. notes, 
due March 1, 1917, yielding about 4.20 per cent.; 
Government of the Argentine Nation 6 per cent. 
notes, due December 15, 1916, yielding about 
4.60 per cent.; Government of the Argentine 
Nation discount notes, due February 21, 1917, 
yielding about 6 per cent.; United Light & Rail- 
ways 6 per cent. notes, due January 1, 1920, 
yielding about 5.62 per cent.; Kansas City Rail- 
ways 514 per cent. notes, due July 1, 1918, yield- 
ing about 5.22 per cent.; Tri-City Railway & 
Light first lien 5 per cent. bonds, due April 1, 
1923, yielding about 5.05 per cent.; Government 
of the Province of Manitoba, Canada, 5 per 
cent. bonds, due April 1, 1919, yielding 5 per 
cent.; City of Greeley, Colorado, 4% per cent. 
refunding waterworks bonds, due July 2, 1920, 
yielding about 4.30 per cent.; City of Maison- 
neuve, Canada, 6 per cent. bonds, due January 1, 
1918, yielding about 5%4 per cent. 

Another class of very desirable securities 
adapted to such requirements as yours is repre- 
sented by mortgages on productive farm land, of 
which there are many conservative offerings 
having an average maturity of about five years. 











